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HE greateſt honour of human life, is to 
rern | | 
Will pardon me the vani ubliſhing, by 
Nis means, my happineſs in being able to name 
you among my friends. The converfation of a 
gentleman, that has a refined taſte of letters, and 
a diſpoſition in which thoſe letters found nothing 
to cortect, but very much to exert, is a good for- 
tune too uncommon to be enjoyed in ſilence. In 
Others, the greateſt buſineſs of learning is to 
weed the ſoil; in you, it had nothing elſe to do, 
but to bring forth fruit. Affability, complacen- 
cy, and generoſity of Heart, which are natural to 
ou, wanted nothing from literature, but to re- 
ne and direct the application of them. After 
I have boaſted I had ſome ſhare in your familiari- 
ty, I know nat how to do you the juſtice of cele- 
brating you for the choice of an elegant, and 
wotthy acquaintance, with whom you live in the 
happy communication of generous ſentiments, 
which contribute, not only to your own mutual 
entertainment and improvement, but to the ho- 
nour and ſervice of your country. Zeal for the 
publie good is the characteriſtic of a man of ho- 
nour and a gentleman, and muſt take place of 
- pleaſures, profits, and all other private gratifica- 
tions. oever wants this motive, is an o 
enemy, or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in 
proportion to the miſapplied advantages with 
— a: which | 
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which nature and fortune have bleſſed him. But 

ou have a. ſoul animated with nobler views, and 
Low that the diſtinCtion of wealth and plente- 
ous circumſtances, is a tax upon an honeſt mind, 
to endeavour, as much as the occurrences. of life 
will give him leave, to guard the properties of 
others, and be vigilant for the good of his fellow- 
ſubjects. OR rj 

This generous inclination, no man poſſeſſes in 
a warmer degree than yourſelf; which, that Hea- 


ven would reward with long poſſeſſion of that re- 


putation into which you have made ſo early an 


entrance, the reputation of a man of ſenſe, a, 
good citizen, and agreeable companion, a diſin- 


hearty prayer of, 


tereſted friend, and an unbiaſſed patriot, is the 


3 „„ | 


your moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedient, 
a humble ſervant, i 
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Quam multa injuſta ac prava fiunt moridas / 


| TRR. Heaut. AR. 4. Sc. 6. ; 
How many unjuſt and wrong things are authorized by cuſtom ! 


. reſts of virtue are ſupplanted by common cuſtom 
and regard for indifferent things. Thus, mode 

and faſhion defend the moſt abſurd and unjuſt pro- 
ceedings; and nobody is out of countenance for doing 
what every body practiſes, though at the ſame time 
there is no one who is not convinced in his own judg- 
ment of the errors in which he goes on with the 
multitude. My correſpondent, who writes me the 
following letter, has put together a great many 


| I. is of no ſmall concern to me, that the inte- 


points which would deſerve: ſerious conſideration, as 


much as things which at firſt appearance bear a 
weightier aſpect. He recites almoſt all the little arts 
that are uſed in the way to matrimony, by the pa- 
rents of young women. There is nothing more com- 


mon, than for people, who have good and worthy. 
characters, to run, without reſpect to the laws of gre i 
theiv 


titude, into the moſt exorbitant demands for 
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children, upon no other foundation than that which 
ſhould incline them to the quite contrary, the unre- 


inſerting my correſpondent's letter, lay ſuch offences 
before all parents and daughters reſpectively, and re- 


ſerve the particular inſtances to be confidered in fu- 
ture PRECAUTIONS. 5 


To Nes To Irons1DE, Eſq; 


81 n, 


TJ HAVE for ſome time retired myſelf from the 
c town and buſineſs to a little ſeat, where a 


< pleaſant champaign country, good roads and health- 
ful air, tempt me often abroad; and being a ſingle 
© man, have contracted more acquaintance than is 
ſuitable to my years, or agreeable to the intentions 
of retirement I brought down with me hither. 


yeſterday, imparted to me che hiſtory of an ho- 
nourable amour, which has been carried on a conſi- 
derable time with a deal of love on his ſide, 


= 

o 

0 

4 

4 

* ſomething very unlike averſion on the young la- 
* dy's. But ſo matters have been contrived, that he 
could never get to know her mind thoroughly. 
When he was firſt acquainted with her, he mi 
be as intimate with her as other people; but fince 
« he firſt declared his paſſion, he has never been ad- 
© mitted to wait upon her, or to ſee her, other than 
in public. If he went to her father's houſe, and 
* 
« 
© 
6 
4 
jj 


out of the way, or no body would come near him 
ed her father's leave to vifit her, the old gentle- 


man was mute. If he put it negatively, and aſx- 
f — 


ſerved affection of the lover. I ſhall at this time, by 


Among others, I have a young neighbour, who, | 


and, as he ſays, he has been made to believe, with 


deſired to viſit her, ſhe was either to be fick, or 


in two hours, and then he ſhould be received as if 
he had committed ſome ftrange offence. If he aſk-- 
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neighbour's 


out with writing (the only 1 
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ed if he refuſed it, the father would anſwer with a 

ſmile, „No, I do not ſay ſo neither.” If they 
talked of the fortune, he had confidered his cir» 
cumſtances, and it every day diminiſhed. If the 
ſettlements came into debate, he had conſidered 

the young gentleman's eſtate, and daily increaſed 
hrs * If the mother was conſulted, ſhe 


was mightily for the match, but affected ſtrangely 


the ſhewing her cunning in perplexing matters. It 
went off ſeemingly ſeveral times; but my young 
* was ſuch, that it eaſily revived 

upon the leaft encouragement 5 him: but, tired 
iberty allowed him) 

and receiving anſwers at croſs purpoſes, deſtitute of 
all hopes, he at length wrote a formal adieu. But 
it was very unfortunately timed; for ſoon after, he 
had the long- wiſnhed- for opportunity, of finding her 
at a diſtance from her parents. Struck with the 
joyful news, in heat of paſſion, reſolute to do any 
thing rather than leave her, down he comes poſt, 
directly to the houſe where ſhe was, without any 
preparatory interceſſion after the provocation of an 
adieu. She, in a premeditated anger, to ſhew her 
reſentment, refuſed to ſee him. in a kind of 
fond phrenzy, abſent from himſelf, and exaſperated 
into rage, curſed her heartily ; but returning to 
hi was all confuſion, repentance, and ſub- 
miſſion. But in vain. The lady continued inexor- 
able; and ſo the affair ended in a manner that ren- 
ders them very unlikely ever to meet in. 
Through the purſuit of the whole ſtory (whereof 
I give but a ſhort abſtract) my young neighbour 
appeared ſo touched, and diſcovered ſuch certain 
marks of unfeigned love, that I cannot but be 
heartily forry for them both. When he was gone, 
I fat down immediately to my ſcrutoir, to give you 
the account, whoſe buſineſs, as a Govannian, it is, 
to tell your wards what is to be avoided, as well 


* 
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« as what is fit to be done. And I humbly propoſe, 
that you will, upon this occaſion, extend your in- 
« ſtrutions to all ſorts of people concerned in trea- 
ties of this nature (which of all others do moſt 
© nearly concern human life) ſuch as parents, daugh- 
© ters, lovers, and confidents of both ſexes. I de- 
© fire leave to obſerve, that the miſtakes in this 
« cqurtſhip (which might otherwiſe probably have 
© ſucceeded happily) ſeem chiefly theſe four, viz. 

© 1. The father's cloſe equivocal management, ſo 


| © as always to keep a reſervation to uſe upon occa- 
« fion, when he found himſelf preſſed. 


2. The mother's affecting to appear extremely 


4 artful. 


3. A notion in the daughter, bg is a lady of 
t 


« fingular good ſenſe and virtue) that no man can 
© love her as he ought, who can deny any thing her 
© parents demand. 


© 4. Carrying on the affair by letters and confi- | 


« dents, without ſufficient interviews. N 

I think you cannot fail obliging many in the 
world, beſides my young neighbour and me, if. you 
pleaſe to give your thoughts upon treaties of this 
nature, A 2.4 all the nobility and gentry of this 
nation (in the unfortunate methods marriages are 
at preſent in) come at one time or other unavoid- 
< ably to be en ged. Eſpecially, it is my humble re- 
« queſt, you will be particular in ſpeaking to the fol- 
flowing points, to wit, | 

by 5s ether honourable love ought to be men- 
© tioned firſt to the young lady or her parents? 


. 
«a a 6a a 


* 


6 2. If to the young lady firſt, whether a man is 


obliged to comply with all the parents demand af- 


« terwards, under pain of breaking off diſhonour- 


n | 
3. If to the parents firſt, whether the lover may- 


< infiſt upon What the father pretends to give, anq gg. 


< fuſe: to make ſuch ſettlement as mult incapacitate- 


" 1 
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him for any thing afterwards, without juſt imputa- 


„ tion of being mercenary, or putting a ſlight upon 
” | the lady, by entertaining views upon the contin- 
pl 7 « gency of her death? 5 | 

E 44. What inſtructions a mother ought to give her 
daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and what the old 
= 1 © lady's part properly is in ſuch treaties, her huſband 


= "of being alive? | g 
' WF *<« 5. How far a youn g lady is in duty obliged to 
© obſerve her mother's directions, and not to receive 


o any letters or meſſages without her knowledge? 
1 6. How far a daughter is obliged to exert the 
: poker ſhe has over her lover, for the caſe and ad- 
vantage of her father and his family; and how far 
MF <« the may conſult and endeavour the intereſt of the 
f WM « family ſhe is to marry into ? | 
1 7. How far letters and confiden ts of both ſexes 
er p may regularly be employed, and wherein they are 
„ © improper? = rand 
„ 8. When a young lady's pen is employed about 
+ = * ſettlements, fortuneg, or the like, whether it be an 
* « affront to give the ſame anſwers as if it had been 
on in the hand- writing of thoſe that inſtructed her? 
”y « Laſtly, Be pleaſed at your leiſure to correct that 
15 too common way among fathers, of publiſhing in 
re + the world, that they will give their daughters twice 
1 the fortune they really intend, and thereby draw 
young gentlemen, whoſe eſtates are often in debt, 
* « into a dilemma, either of crofling a fixed in- 
| « clination, contracted by a long habit of thinking 
—_ upon the ſame perſon, and ſo being miſerable that 
. way, or elſe beginning the world under a burden 
1S lf © they can never get quit of. 35 
3 Thus, ſage Sir, have I laid before you all that 
Fo: does at preſent occur to me on the important ſub- 
5 ject of marriage. But, before I ſeal up my epiſtle, 
* * I muſt deſire you farther to conſider how far trea- 
2; ties of this ſort come under the head of bargaia 


and. 
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4 | and ſale. Whether you cannot find out Meaſures 
* to have the hole tranſacted in fairer and more o- 
pen market than at preſent. How would it be- 
« come you to put the laws in r againſt fore- 
« ftallers, who take up the young K each ſex re 
© before they are expoſed RY ts or the # S 
b worth or imperteliive of the purchale 3s thorough- one 


ly conſidered? ids 
We mightily want a demand for women in theſe "June 
1 e * 


„ ſagacious Sir, f 
9 Your moſt obedient, and Joche 

6 Mok humble fervant, | 

PE Lot 


* — "IIs" —_ 
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Wee ſbi, fed tri yenitum fe credere be nds LUCAX. 
Not for hitnſclf, but for the world, he lives. 


PUBLIC ſpirit is ſo great and amiable a 
| e 
perhaps think they have It in the moſt ordinary oc 
Turrences of ere Cornelia Lizard ys + "a 
dance of romances for the encouragement of learning; 
and Mrs Annabella PR away her money, 1n 
buying fine clothes, becauſe it ſets a man r 
+ work. I know a ln, "ks drinks 
vaſt quantities of ale and r to encourage our 
own manufaGures ; and en who takes his three 
bottles of French claret every night, becauſe it 
brings a great Tultom 2b the-crown.. 5 "ny | 
ave 
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| I have been led into. this chat, by reading ſome 
letters upon my paper of 'Thuvſday was ſenni 
Having there acquainted the world, that 1 have, b 


Y long contemplation and; philoſophy, attained to ſo 


eat a firength of fancy, as to believe every thing 
5 be my own, which other people poſſeſs only for 
oſtentation; it ſeems that ſome perſons. have taken it 
in their heads, that they are public benefactors to the 
world, while they are only indulging their own am- 
bition or infirmities. My firſt letter is from an in- 
10us author, who is a friend to- his country, 
— he can get neither victuals nor clothes any 


5 To Nas rox IabxSsIinE, Eſq; 
« $18 | 5 
F all che PxtEcauT1ONS with which you have 


. 
6 inſtructed the world, I like that beſt, which 
is upon natural and fantaſtical pleaſure, becauſe it 


falls in very much with my own way of thinking. 
As you receive real delight from what creates only 
imaginary ſatisfactions in others; ſo do I raiſe to 
« myſelf all the conveniencies of life by amuſing the 
« fancy of the world. I am, in a word, a member 
of that numerous tribe, who write for their daily 
< bread. I flouriſh in a dearth of foreign news; and 

though I do not pretend to the fpleen, I am never 

ſo well as in the time of an weſterly wind. When 

it blows from that auſpicious point, I raiſe to my- 
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country, who fancies that he is perpetually doin 8 


growing rich at Bet 5150 coſt ; and 
8 part, I like my own way of life the better, ſince I - 
y * I do my . eng . 
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When winter draws near, I generally conjure up 


my ſpirits, and have my apparitions ready againſt 
© long dark evenin From November laſt till 


January, I lived dlely upon murders; and have, 
2 ſince chat time, had a comfortable ſubſiſtence from a 
lague and a famine. I made the * for my 
— 7 the 

ent my good friend 

© the. King of Sweden finds me-in clean linen, and 


and mutton laft Lent, out of pure 
c Row religion; and at 


the Mufti gets me credit at the tavern. 


The aſtoniſhing accounts that I record, I uſually 


c enliven with wooden cuts, and the like paltry em- 
* belliſhments. They adminiſter to the curioſity of 
my fellow- ſubjects, and not only advance religion 
and virtue, but take reſtleſs ſpirits off from .med- 
« dling with the public affairs. I therefore cannot 
* think myſelf an Mfeleſs burden upon earth; and, 


that I may ſtill do the more good in my genera- 


«© tion, I ſhall give the world, in a ſhort time, 
an hiſtory of — life, ſtudies, maxims and achiev- , 
ments, provided my bookſeller advances a round 
* ſum for * copy. 


© Iam, 8. Ry your” 


The ſecond is from an old friend of mine in . 
good, becauſe he cannot live without ee 


004 Toth ? e Sold 


E take thy papers in at the kar ITO 
8 where the country gentlemen meet every 
Tueſday; and we look upon thee as a comical dog. 


* Sir Harry was hugely pleaſed: at th ry dues, hah 
r 


{let 


9 


my oon 
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© ifelf, I nom ſmoke my pipe wit the greater-plcts 
'5 Fure, beeauſe:my wife ſays, the likes it well enough 
rat ifecont hand; and drink ſtule beer The mote 


„ hardy, *beewufe, unleſs I Will, nabedy elfe deck. 
'© Txlefign to ſtand . for our borough the next: Section, 
0 en Squire on the uiher ſide 
| * © fm Yip good of our 2 
d — ih Tt They date 
| th e u in ſaying, ve 
. zer Sir ſuch-a- one. of 
ly © T have a pack of pure Now-hounds _ ngaunft 
n. chou com ſt into — Nan L my fat 
— ©, * we have thee at 
<7 ) Prithee do n at gilt onthe, 
d- and 2 and 2 . 
ot < with thy looks. Tale ay -woodifor it, 426d 
d, ef my Barber . good Une Ml 
* thou ean'ſt get by fine lights at Lo „Which I 
* will engage thou N as Put in the ſhine of thine 
Ve , < eye. 
« Iam, Old Izox, Fs 
| 6 thine to command, 
a. _ Nic. Hawrnonx. 
he 
The third is Gn. A Ady who is goi dun 


her family by codches and liveries, ref 
that cannot 


lady of birth and n never 
"wack until laſt Thurſday, that the ſplendor 
of m fo n 


pride of my heart ; but am very gilde 
5 2 
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that you have ſo far ſettled my conſcience in that 
particular, that I can now look upon my vanities © 
as ſo many virtues. Since I am fatisfied that my |} 
perſon and uw give pleaſure to my fellow-crea- WM © 
tures, I ſhall not think the three hours buſineſs 1 
uſually attend at my toilette, below the dignity of 

a a rational ſoul, I am content to ſuffer great tor- 
ment from my ſtays, that my ſhape may appear 
graceful to the eyes of others; ànd often mortify , 
myſelf with faſting, rather than my fatneſs ſhould 
give diſtaſte to any man in England. | 5 
I am making up a rich brocade for the benefit a 
of mankind, and deſign, in a little time, to treat c 
the town with a Fas 2 pounds worth of jewels. te 
I have ordered my chariot to be new painted for tt 
your uſe and the world's; and have prevailed upon P 
my huſband to preſent you with a pair of fine Flan- L 
ders mares, by driving them every evening round f. 
the ring. Gay — for my ears, a coſtly P 


my finger, ſhall be purchaſed at any rate to enrich 
you ; and I am reſolved to be a patriot in every 
limb. My huſband will not ſcruple to oblige me 
in theſe trifles, fince I have perſuaded him from 
your ſcheme, that pin-money 1s only ſo much ſet 
apart for charitable uſes. You ſee, Sir, how ex- 
penſive you are to me, and I hope you will eſteem 
me accordingly ; eſpecially when I aſſure you that 
5 I am, as far as you can ſee me, : 


c 
= 
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5 
« 
* 
< croſs for my neck, a diamond of the beſt water for 
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Entirely yours, 


C CTLEORA.“ 
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pn Ne 59. TuxsDAr, Mar 19. 
rea- —— | e 5 e 
ſs I Fes e = 
Ff Sic honor & nomen d vinis vatibus atque 3 
3 Carminibus ve nit. Hon. Ars Poet. v. 400. 
pear So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, | . 
rtify £2 And fo divine a poet's function. Ros cou o, . 
ould | . 1 
| 1 E tragedy of Cato has increaſed the num- 
nefit ber of my correſpondents; but none of them. 
treat can take it ill, that I give the preference to the let- 
wels. ters which come from a learned body, and which on 
| for WM this occaſion may not improperly be termed the 
upon W PLavsus Acapemci. The firſt is from my Lady 
"lan. Lizard's youngeſt ſon, who, (as I mentioned in a. 
ound former are pathway is Fellow of All-ſouls, and ap- 
oftly plies himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. 
1 
rich ; 6 SIR, 
very | | | 
me < RETURN you thanks for your preſent of 
from c Cato. I have read it over ſeveral times with 
1 ſet the preateſt attention and pleaſure imaginable. 
ex- WF < You defire to know my thoughts of it, == at the 
teem WM < fame time compliment me upon my knowledge of 
that the ancient poets. Perhaps you may not allow 
me to be a good judge of them, when I tell you, 
that the tragedy of Cato exceeds, in my opinion, 
© any of the dramatic pieces of the ancients. But 
© thoſe are books I have ſometime ſince laid by; 
© being, as you know, engaged in the reading of di- 
4. | « vinity, and converſant chictly in the poetry of © the 


truly inſpired writers.” I ſcarce thought any mo- 
dern tragedy could have mixed ſuitably with ſuch 
* ſerious ſtudies, and little imagined to have found 
* ſuckicxquilite poetry, much leſs ſuch exalted ſenti- 
| D 2 - ments 
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ments of virtue, in the dramatic performance of 
a contemporary. ; 

How _—_— juſt; and virtuous, is that reflection 
« of Portius 


The ways of Heav'm are dark and intricate, 

„ Puzzled in mazes and perplex'd with errors: 

% Our underſtanding traces em in vain, 

<< Loſt and bewilder'd in the fraitleſs ſearch ; 

<< Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. | 


Cato's ſohloquy at the beginning of the fith act 
is inimitable, as indeed is almoſt every thing in the 
whole play. -But what I would obſerve, by parti- 
eularly pointing at theſe places, is, that ſueh vir- 
tuous and ſentiments were never before put 
into the mouth of a Britiſh actor; and I —_— 
tulate my countrymen on the virtue they have 
' ſhown in giving them (as you tell me) ſueh loud 
and repeated applauſes. They have now cleared 
« themſelves of the imputation which a late writer had 
« thrown upon them in his 502d ſpeculation. Give 
s me leave to tranſcribe his words . 
« In the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, the Self- 
« Tormentor, when one of the old men accuſes the 
«© other of impertinence for interpoſing in bus affairs, 
4 he anſwers, © I am a man, and cannot. help feel- 
« ing any ſorrow that can arrive at man.“ It is ſaid 
« this ſentence was received with univerſal applauſe. 
«© There cannot be a er argument of the gene- 
8 ral underſtanding! of a people, than a ſudden 
«© conlent to give their approbation of a ſentiment 
- «6 which has no emotion in it. | 
&« If it were ſpoken with never fo great fkill in 
* the actor, the manner of uttering that ſentence 
„ could have nothing in it which could ſtrike any 
«© but people of the greateſt humanity, nay people 
i elegant and fkilful in obſervations upon it. It is 
„ poſſible he might have laid his hand on his breaſt, 
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and with a winning inſinuation in his countenance, 
expreſſed to his neighbour, that he was a man who 
made his caſe his own ; yet I will engage a play- 
er in Covent-Garden might hit an attitude 
a thouſand times before he would have been re- 
garded. “ Theſe obſervations in favour of the 
Roman people, may now be very juſtly applied to 
Our OWN nation. | | 


«© Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
+ (And that there is, all nature cries aloud | 


© Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue; 


And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 


R = K a K 
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This will be allowed, I hope, to be as virtuous 


- a ſentiment as that which he quotes out of 'Terence ; 


and the general applauſe with which (you fay) it 
was received, mult certainly make this writer (not- 
withſtanding his great aſſurance in pronouncing 
upon odr ill taſte) alter his opinion of his country- 
men. | | 
Our poetry, I believe, and not our morals, has 
been rally worſe than that of the Ramans; for, 
it is plain, when we can equal the beſt dramatic 
performance of that polite age, a Britiſh audience 
may vie with the Roman theatre in the virtue of 
their applauſes. : | 

* However different in other things our opinions 
may be, all parties agree in doing honour to a man 
whq is an honour to our. country. How are our 
hearts warmed by this excellent tragedy, with the 
love of liberty and our conſtitution! How irreſiſt- 
able is virtue in the character of Cato! Who would 
not ſay with the Numidian prince to Marcia, 


Ill gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 


* Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 

His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him!“ 

Rome herſelf received not ſo great advantages from 

her patriot, as Britain will from this admirable re- 
B 3 © preſentation 
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preſentation of him. Our Britiſh, Cato improves 
our language as well as our morals; nor will it be 
in the power of tyrants to rob us of him; or, (to 
uſe the laſt line of an epigram to the author) 
* In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot dic.” | 
: I am, 81x, 
8 2 your moſt obli ged 
© humble ſervant, 


„ WILLIAM Lizard.” 


Mr. IronsDE, | Oxon. Chri- Church, May 7. 
c OU are, I perceive, a very wary old fellow, 
8 more cautious than a late brother-writer of 
yours, who, at the rehearſal of a new play, would, 
© at the hazard of his 3 endeavour to pre- 
< poſſeſs the town in its favour; whereas you very 
< prudently waited until the tragedy of Cato had 
gained an univerſal and irreſtible applauſe; and then, 
with great boldneſs, ventured to pronounce your 
opinion of it to be the ſame with that of all man- 


ind. IV eave vc o confider, whethe 1 7 
conduct becomes a GuvarDIAn, who ought to point 
out to us proper entertainments, and inſtruct us 
-when to beſtow our applauſe.- However, in ſo plain 
a caſe, we did not wait for your directions; and I 

< muſt tell you, that none here were earlier or louder 
in their praiſes of Cato, than we at Chrift-Church: 
'This may, I hope, convince you, that we do not 
deſerve the character (which envious dull fellows 
* wm us) of allowing no body to have wit or parts 
but thoſe of our own body, eſpecially when I let 
you know, that we are, many of us, | 
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To NESsTOR IRONSIDE, Eſq; 


„ Mr. IRons1DE, | Oxon, Wad. Col. May 7. 


Ext the Seat of the Muſes filent while Lon- 

don is ſo loud in the applauſe of Cato, the 
Univerſity's title to that name might very well be 
ſuſpeted;—in juſtice therefore to your Alma Ma- 


ter, let the world know our opinion of that tra- 


gedy here. _ 
The author's other works had raiſed our expec- 
tation of it to a very great height ; yet it exceeds 


< whatever we could promiſe to ourſelves from ſo great 


a genius. | : 
« Cxfar will no longer be a hero in our declama- 
tions. This tragedy has at once ſtripped him of all 
the flattery and falſe colours, which hiſtorians and 
the claſſic authors had thrown upon him; and we 
ſhall, for the future, treat him as a murderer of the 
beſt patriot of his age, and a deſtroyer of the li- 
berties of his country. Cato, as repreſented in 

theſe ſcenes, will caſt a blacker ſhade on the me- 
mory of that uſurper, than the picture of him did 
upon his triumph. Had this finiſhed dramatic 
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piece appeared ſome hundred years ago, Cæſar 
would have loſt ſo many centuries of fume, and 
monarchs had diſdained to let themſelves be called 
by his name. However, it will be an honour to 


„the times we live in, to have had ſuch a work pro- 
« duced in them, and a pretty ſpeculation for poſterity 


to obſerve, that the tragedy of Cato was acted with 


general applauſe in 1713. 


© the preſs, will, I hope, be in uſum Delpbini. 


TI am, Sin, 
your moſt humble ſervant, c. 
| «A. B. 
* P. S. The French tranſlation of Cato now in 
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Nabi legedat quod non excerperet. | PLIN, Epift. 
He pick'd ſomething out of every thing he read. 
To NESTOR IsONS1DE, Eſq; 
8 1 R, | | : : 

« 183 is nothing in which men deceive them- 
J ſelves more ridiculouſly, than in the point of 
reading, and which, as it is commonly practiſed 
under the notion of improvement, has leſs advan- 
tage. The generality of readers who are pleaſed 
with wandering over a number of boaks, almoſt at 
the ſame inſtant, or, if confined to one, who pur- 
« ſye the author with much hurry and impatience to 


his laft page, muſt, without doubt, be allowed tg 
de natable digeſters. This unſettled way of read- 


the imagination, when a continued chain of thought 
would probably produce ineftimable concluſions. 
All authors are eligible either for their matter or 
ſtyle : if for the firſt, the elucidation and diſpoſi- 
tion of it into proger lights, ought to employ a 
judicious reader; if for the laſt, he ought to ob- 
2 how ſome common words are ſtarted into a 
new ſignification, how ſuch epithets are beautifully 
reconciled to things that ſeemed incompatible; and 
muſt often remember the whole ſtructure of a pe- 
riod, beeauſe, by the leaſt tranſpoſition, that aſ- 
ſemblage of words which is called a ſtyle, becomes 
utterly annihilated. The ſwift difpatch of common 
readers, not only eludes their memory, but be- 
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ing, naturally ſeduces us into as undetermined a 
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«. trays their apprehenſion; when the turn of thought 
and expreſhan would. prong ow. natural to. 
them, would they but gi elves time to re- 
ceive the impreſſion. — we fix one of theſe 
readers in his eaſy chair, and obſerve 12 +. gy 664 
3 ave, ruminati 
muſt he 1 if we deſire * 3 
an account 2 an author he has juſt read over? -- 
| how unheeded muſt the general character of it be, 
when: given by one of theſe ſerene unobſervers ? The 
— defence of theſe. people is, that they have 
in reading but for pleaſure, whach, I 
— ould rather ariſe Gen the reflection and 
remembrance of what one has read, than from the 
tranſient ſatisfaction of what one does; and, we 
ſhould be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited. 
It is prodigious arrogance in any one to imagine, 
that by one haſty courſe through a book, — 
fully enter into the ſoul and 3 of a writer, 
- whoſe life, perhaps, has been buſied in the birth 
ry wand og Books that do not immedi- 
- ately concern ſome profeſſion or ſcience, are gene- 
rally run over as mere empty entertainments, rather 


nion, a refined ſpeculation upon morality, er hiſtory, 
requires aa much time and 
: digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe treatiſe of any profeſ- 
ſion: and I think beſides, there can be no book 
well written, but what muſt neceſſarily improve the 
underſtanding of the reader, even in the very pro- 
feſſion to which he applies himſelf, For to reaſon 
with ſtrength, and expreſs himſelf with propriety, 
. muſt eq concern. the divine, the phyſician, and 
the lawyer. My own courſe of looking into books: 
has occaſioned theſe reflections; and th following | 
account may ſuggeſt more. 

* Having been bred up under a relation that had a 
!: pony large ſtudy of books, it became my province, 


once 


capacity to collec, and 
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© once a week, to duſt them. In the performance 
of this my duty, as I was obliged to take down e- 
very particular book, I thought there was no way 
to deceive the toil of my journey through the af. 
« ferent abodes and habitations of theſe authors, but 
by reading ſomething in every one of them; and 
in this manner, to make my paſſage eaſy from the 
comely folio in the upper ſhelf or region, even 
through the crowd of duodecimos in the lower. 
Buy frequent exerciſe, I became ſo great a profici-' 
ent in this tranſitory application to books, that I 
could hold open half a dozen ſmall authors in an“ 
hand, graſping them with as ſecure a dexterity, as 
© a drawer doth his glaſſes, and feaſting my curious 
eye with all of them at the ſame inſtant. Through 
« theſe methods, the natural irreſolution.of my youth 
was much ſtrengthened ; and having no leiſure, if 
; 
4 


tions'in writing, I was thus confirmed a very ear-' 
ly wanderer. When 1 was ſent to Oxford, my 
« chiefeſt expence run upon books, and my only con- 
« fideration in ſuch expence, upon numbers; ſo that 


I Je&ion; ſometimes buying by the pound, ſome-' 
times by the dozen, at other times by the hundred. 


I had, by frequent conferences with an ingenious 


ture, that had its particular receptions for a dozen 
authors, and which, with the leaſt touch of the 
finger, would whirl round, and preſent the reader, 
sat once, with a delicious view of its full furniture. 
Thrice a day did I change, not only the books, 

«© but the languages; and had uſed my eye to ſuch a 
quick ſucceſſion of objects, that in the moſt preci- 
«© pitate twirl, I could catch a ſentence out of each 
author, as it paſſed fleeting by me. Thus my hours, 


Were 


I had had inclination, to make pertinent obſerva- 
© you may be ſure I had what they call a choice col- 


For the more pleaſant uſe of a multitude of books, 


« joiner, contrived a machine of an orbicular :ſtruc- - 


days, and years, flew unprofitably away; but yet 
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were 4 reeably lengthened by being diſtinguiſhed 


with this _— variety: and I cannot but 


think myſelf very fortunate in my contrivance of 
this engine, with its ſeveral new editions and a- 
mendments, which have contributed ſo. much to 
the delight. of all ſtudious vagabonds. When 1 
had been reſident the uſual time at Oxford, that 
gains one admiſſion, into the public library, I was 
the happieſt creature on earth, promifing to my- 
ſelf the moſt delightful travels through this new 
world of literature. Sometimes you might ſee me 


mounted upon a. ladder, in ſearch of ſome Arabian 


manuſcripts, which had ſlept in a certain corner 
undiſturbed for many years. Once I had the miſ- 
fortune to fall from this eminence, and catching at 
the chains of the books, was ſeen hanging in a very 
merry poſture, with two or three large folios rat- 
tling about my neck, till the humanity of Mr. 
rab, the librarian, diſentangled us. 
„As I always held it neceſſary to read in public 
places, by way of oſtentation, but could not poſ- 
ſibly travel with a library in my pockets, I took 


mine. I contrived a little pocket-book, each leaf 


of which was a different author, ſo that my wander- 
ing was indulged and concealed within the ſame 
incloſure. 725 


« This extravagant humour, which ſhould ſeem to 
pronounce me irrecoverable, had the contrary ef- 


fe&; and my hand and eye being thus confined to 


a ſingle book, in a little time reconciled me to the 
peruſal of a fingle author. However, I choſe ſuch 
a one as had as little connexion as poſſible, turn- 
ing to the Proverbs of Solomon, where the beſt 
inſtructions are thrown together in the moſt beau- 
tiful range imaginable, and where I found all that 
variety which J had before ſought in ſo many dif- 
ferefit authors, and which was ſo neceſſary to be- 
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uile artention. By theſe proper degrees, I 

ve be ſo glorious à reformation in my ſtudics, 

0 65 I can keep company with Tully in his moſt 
extended periods, and work through the continued 
narrations of the "molt prokx hiſteriun. I noty 
< read nothing without making'a@ cbllections, and 
© ſhall ſhortly give the world an iuſtynce of this in 
the publication of the following diſeourſes. The 
< firſt is, 2 learned eontroverfy about the exiftence of 
« -oriffins, in Which 1 hope to *convinee the world, 


< that 'notwitlifkandinp ſuch a mixed creature has 


been allowed by ZElian, Solinus, Mela and Hero- 
« dotus, that they have been perfectly miſtaken in 
that matter, and ſhall ſupport myſelf by the au- 


_< thority of Albertus, Pike Aldrovandus, and 
Matthias Michovius, which two laſt have 'clearty 


< 28 that animal out of the creation. 
< Sneezing, with the original cuſtom of falati 


©< blefling upon that motion; as alſo with a pro em « i 
from Ariſtotle, ſhewing why ſneezing from noon |} 


© to night was innocent enough, from night to noon, 
extremely unfortunate. 
The third and moſt curious is my Uiſcourſe up- 
on the nature of the lake Aſphaltites, or the lake 


of Sodom, being a very careful inquiry whether | 


brickbats and iron will, ſwim in that lake, and 


« feathers fink, as Pliny and Mandevil: have'averted. | 


The aue theſe difficulties without perplexity 
or prejutlice, the labour in collecting and collatin 
c nmtatters of * nature, will, I hope, in a 


« meaſure atone for the idle hours T have trifled a- f 


way in matters of leſs importance. 
I am, Sis, 
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—Primdque e cede ferarum 4 
Incaluiſſe put em maculatum ſanguine ferrum. 
. Os | _ FO. Met. J. 15. v. 106. 


Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 
And after forg d the ſword to murder man. 


DAax2Ex. 


CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, 
that mankind are no leſs, in proportion, account- 
able for the ill uſe cf their dominion & er creatures 
of the lower rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of 
tyranny over their own ſpecies. The more entirely 
the inkerior creation is ſubmitted to oar power, the 


more anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our miſmanage- 
ment of it; and the rather, as the very condition f 


nature renders theſe ereatures incapable of receiving 
any recompence in another life for their ill n 
in this. 5 

It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 
have qualities moſt powerful to 1njure us, that they 


naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, unleis 


provoked or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 


ether hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt iu- 
— animals, on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy 
them. x + Tot 
Montaigne thinks it ſome, reflection upon human 
nature itſelf, that few people take deliglit in ſeeing 
beaſts. careſs or play * but almoſt every vic 
is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate aud worry one au- 
other. I am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a 
diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, from the 
obſervation which is made by foreiguezs of our be- 
loved paſtimes, beur- baiting, cock-fighting, aud the 
like. We ſhould find it hard to indicate the de- 
N. H. ho | ſtroyir g 
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ſtroying of any 2 that has life, merely out of 
wantonneſs; yet in this principle our children are 
bred up; and one of the firſt pleaſures we allow them, 
is the licence of inflicting lin upon poor animals. 
Almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible what life is our- 
ſelves, we make it our ſport to take it from other 
creatures. I cannot but believe a very good uſe 
might be made of the fancy which children have for | 
birds and inſets. Mr. Locke takes notice of a mo- 
ther who permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded or puniſhed them as they treated them well or 
ill. This was no other than entering them betimes 
into a daily exerciſe of humanity, and improving 
their very diverſion to a virtue. | coat 
I fancy, too, ſome advantage might be taken of | 
the common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky | 
to deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as Swallows or Mar- 
tins. This opinion might poſflibly*ariſe from the con- 
fidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by building under 
our roofs ; ſo that it is a kind of violation of the 
laws of hoſpitality to murder them. As for Robin- 
red- breaſts, in particular, it is not improbable they 
owe their ſecurity to the old ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. However it be, I do not know; 1 
ſay, why this 2 well improved and carried 
as far as it would go, might not be made to conduce 
to the preſervation of many innocent creatures, 
which are now expoſed to all the wantonneſs of an 


ignorant barbarity. | | 2 8 

There are other animals that have the mis fortune, 5 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common ñ < 
enemies wherever found. The conceit that a cat has . 
nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the Ml - © 


| whole race of them. Scarce a boy in the ſtreets but - 
has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was J 


famous for killing a monſter that had but three lives. mo 
Whether the unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſe- roa 


ful domeſtic may be any cauſe of the general perſe- are 
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t of cution of owls, (who are a ſort of feathered cats,) or 

are whether it be only an unreaſonable pique the mo- 

em, WY derns have taken to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall not 

als. determine. Though I am inclined to believe the 
ur- former; ſince I obſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for 

her the deſtruction of frogs is, becauſe they are like 

uſe toads. Vet amidſt all the misfortunes of theſe un- 
for WM friended creatures, it is ſome happineſs that we have 

no- | not yet taken a fancy to eat them : for ſhould our 

re- WM countrymen refine upon the French never ſo little, it 

lor is not to be conceived to what unheard-of torments 

mes os, cats, and frogs, may be yet reſerved. 


When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular hunting. 
I dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch autliori- 
ty and cuſtom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to 
be of opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe, 
with the example and numbers of the chaſers, not a 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which com- 
paſſion would naturally Sen in behalf of the ani- 
mal purſued. Nor ſhall I ſay, with Monſieur Fleury, 
that this ſport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity : 
but I muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſtom yet in 
uſe with. us, and barbarous enough to be derived 
from the Goths, or even the Scythians ; I mean that 
ſavage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon ladies of 
quality, who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, when 
they put the knife in their hands to cut the throat of 
a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature. | 


=<© Queſtuque cruentus, © 
Atque imploranti fimilis.” —— 

. ah my That lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.” 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters 
roaſted alive, pigs whipped'to death, fowls ſewed up, 
are teſtimonies of 2 luxury. Thoſe 
ö . L | 2 


who 
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who (as Seneca expreſſes it) diride their kves be- 


* 


twixt an anxious conſcience. and a nauſeated ſtomach, 
have a juſt reward of their gluttony in the diſeaſes it 
brings with it: for human ſavages, hke other wild 
beaſts, find ſnares and poiſon in the proviſions of 
life, and are allured by their appetite to their de- 
ftruction. I know nothing more ſhocking or horrid 
than the proſpect of one of their kitchens covered 


with blood, and filled with the cries of creatures ex- 


piring in tortures. It gives one an image of a giant's 
den in a romance, beſtrowed-with the ſcattered heads 
and mangled limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by-his 


cruelty. 


The excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes of 


good nature in his writings than J remember in any 
author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this effect, That 


4 


5 
* 


s it is no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly, which has 
4% no ears.“ Vet if (ſays he) we are aſhamed to 


be fo out of faſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt 
offend with ſome diſcretion” and meaſure. If we 
kill an animal for our proviſion, Jet us do it with 


the meltings of compaſlion, and without torment- 
ing it. Let us conſider, that it is in its own na- 
ture cruelty to put a living creature to death; we 

at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and per- 


cept ion. — In the life of Cato the Cenſor, he 


takes occaſion from the ſevere diſpoſition of that man 
to diſcourſe in this manner: It ought to be eſteem- 


o 
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ed a happineſs to mankind, that our humanity has 
a wider ſphere to exert itſelf in, than bare juſtice. 
It is no more than the obligation of our very birth, 
to practiſe equity to our own kind; but humanity 


may be extended through the whole order of crea- 


tures, even to the meaneſt. Such actions of cha- 
rity are the overflowings of a mild good nature on 
all below us. It is certainly the part of a well- 
natured man to take care of his horſes and dogs, 
not only in expectation of their labour, while they 

| | are 


e 
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« are foals and whelps, but even when their old age 
has made them incapable of ſervice.” _ 

Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation that 
rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who ſtood for 
a judiciary office, only becauſe he had been obſer- 
ved in his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and mur- 
dering of birds. And of another, that expelled. a 
man out of the ſenate, for daſhing a bird againſt 
the ground which had taken ſhelter in his boſom. 
Every one knows how remarkable the Turks are for 
their humanity in this kind, LI remember an Ara- 
bian author, who has written a treatiſe to ſhow, how 
far a man ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a deſert iſland, 
without any inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of 
any other man, may, by the pure light of nature, 
attain the knowledge of philoſophy 3 virtue. One 
of the firſt things A makes him obſerve 1s, that uni- 
verſal benevolence of nature in the protection and 
preſervation of its creatures. In imitation of which, 
the firſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught phi- 
loſopher would of courſe fall into, is, to relieve and 
aſſiſt all the animals about him in their wants and- 
diſtreſſes. 

Ovid has one very tender and en lines = 
plicable to this occaſion. 


< Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus, 8 
„ Natum homines, pleno quz fertis in ubere neftar? 
„ Mollia quæ nobis veſtras velamina lanas 
Præbetis; vitaque magis quàm morte juratis ? 
Quid meruere bores, animal ſine fraude doliſque, 
* Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolerare Iabores.? 
e Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
++ Ruricolam mactare funm” Met. J. 15. v. 1 
3 male conſuevit, quara ſe parat ille cruori 
«© Impius humano, vituli qui guttura cultro 
6 Rumpit, & immotas przbet mugitibus aures ! 
Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus bœdum = | 
1 Edentem jugulare poteſt. III. v. 46632 


a % Tua. 
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The ſbeep was ſacriße d on no pretence 
40 122 meek and unreſiſting innocence : ; 


% A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear : 
* The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her murderer ; 
„ And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 0 
« A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment the ſupplies ; 
% And is of leaſt advantage when ſhe dies. 
« How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? : 
% A downright ſimple drugde, W 
< © tyrant: agr.: 
The promiſe of the year, a plentgous crop 
« When thou ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, ©, who till'd, 
« And plongh'd with pains, thy ungratefl field * 
e- 
That neck, with which the ſurly clods hc 2 
4 And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
22 god eels — 
© What more advance can mortals make in fin | 
. So near perfe&tion, who with blood begin? 
1% Deaf to the calf that hes beneath the knife, 
Looks up, e oy 
„ Deaf to the harmlck kid, that, ere he dies, By } 


— 


«« All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
toronto ent rabbenF N 
| DxYDEN. 

Perhaps ; that voice or ery ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, ith which Providence has endued ſo many 
different animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
move our Pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too 

apt to inflict on our fellow- creatures. 

There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, whos 
God declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, 
where methinks that compaſſion of the Creator, 

| which extends to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, 
is expreſſed with wonderfal tenderneſꝭ 1 Should 
46 not I ſpare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
« more than fixſcore thouſand perſons and alſo 
« much cattle?” And we have in "Deuteronomy. 2 
precept of great good nature of this ſort, with a bleſ- 
ſing in form annexed to i, in theſe worde: « If thou 


bc. © ſhalt 
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« ſhalt find a bird's meſt i the ways” then thily not 
a take the dam with the young z, buf thou ſhalt in 


% any, wiſe let the dam go; thatiat may be well with 
« thee, and that thou mayſt prolong thy days. 
To conclude, there is certainly a degree of 7 S' 
tude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us. As for 
ſuch as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
ſtroy them; and for thoſe that are neither of advan- 
tage or prejudice to us, the common enjoy ment af life 
is what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 
This whole matter, with regard to each of theſe 
conſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one 
of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which I- ſhall 
end this Paper. . 5 
A traveller paſſing through a thicket, 2 
a few ſparks of fire, which ſome paſſengers had kind- 
led as they went that way before, made up to it. 
On a ſudden the ſparks caught hold of a buſh, in the 
midſt of which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames. 
The adder intreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who ty- 
ing a bag to the end of his ſtaff reached it, and drew 
him out: he then bid him go where he pleaſed, but 
never more be hurtful to men, fince he owed his life 
to a man's compaſſion. The adder, however, pre- 
pared to ſting him ; and when he expoſtulated how un- 
Juſt it was to retaliate good with evil, I ſhall do no 
more {ſaid the adder) than what you men practiſe e- 


very day, whoſe cuſtom it is to requite benefits with 


i 


ps If you cannot deny this truth, let ys 
er it to the firſt we meet.” The man conſented { 
and ſeeing a tree, put the queſtion to it, in what 
manner a good turn was to be recompenſed? If you 
mean according to the ufage of men, (replied the 
tree) by its contrary. I have been ſtanding here theſe 
hundred years to protect them from the ſcorching ſun, 
and in requital they have cut down my branches, and 
are going to ſaw my body into planks.“ Upon this, 


r 


| g we adder inſulting the man, he appealed to a fecond e- 


dence ; which was granted, and immediately they 
i | met 
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en i cow. This me demand was made, and muck 
the fame anſwer given, that among men it was cer- 
tainly ſo. I kndw it (faid the cow) by woful expe- 
rience : for I have ſerved a man this long time with 
milk, butter and cheeſe, and broug ht him beſides a 
ealf every- year: but now I am old he turns me in- 
to this paſture, with deſign to ſell me to a butcher, 
who will ſhortly make an end of me.“ The traveller 
upon this, ſtood confounded ; but deſired, of courteſy, 

one trial more, to be finally judged by the next beaſt 
they ſhould meet. This happened to be the fox, who, 
upon hearing the ftory i in all its eircumſtances, could 
not be pv Jr it was poſſible for the adder to en- 
ter into ſo narrow a bag. The adder, to convince him; 
went in again when the fox told the man he had now 
his enemy in his power; and with that he Kſtencd 
the bag, and erviſhed him to 2 


N. 62. FrIDar, Mar 22. 
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o fortunate, an, f. þ bn ndrint ! 
VIRG. Georg, 2. v. 438. 


Too happy, if they knew their happy tate! 


ON tlie late election of King's ſcholars, my 
cqcurioſity drew me to Weſtminſter School. 
The fight of à place where I had not been for many 
years, revived in my thoughts the tender i images of 
my childhood, which by a great length of time had 
contracted a ſoftneſs that Caen them inexpreſ- 
fibly agreeable. As it is uſual with me'to draw a 
ſecret unenvied pleaſure from a thouſand incidents 
overlooked by other men, I threw.myſelf into a ſhort 
tranſport, doe my ge, and fancyin g myſelf a 
ſchool- boy. | 
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This imagination vras ſtrongly favoured bak the 


ence. of ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks 
were legible the ſprightly 3 of that age, which 
raifed in me a ſort of ſympathy. Warm blood thril«. 
led through every vein ; the fading memory of thoſe 
enjoyments that once gave me pleafure, put on more 
lively colours, and a t ouſand gay amuſements filled. 
my mind. 
It was not without regret that I was forſaken by 
this waking dream. cheapneſs of puerile de- 
lights, the 1 joy they — upon the mind, 


the blooming hopes that lift u the ſoul in the aſcent 


af life, the pleaſure that attends the gradual: 

of the imagination, and the How of reaſon, made 
me think moſt men found that N the moſt agree. 
able part of their journey. 

When men come to riper years, che innocent di- 
verſions which exalted the ſpirits, and —— _ | 
of body, indolence of mind, and refreſtin 
are too oſten exchanged for eriminal deli l which 
fill the ſoul with anguiſh, and the body Ty diſeaſe. 
The grateful employment of admiring and raiſing 
* elves to an imitation of the polite ſtyle, beauti- 

and noble fentiments of ancient authors, 
8 1 for law Latin, the lucubrations of our + 
palt 7 news-mongers, and that ſwarm of vile pam h- 
ets which corrupt our taſte, and infeſt the — 
ke ideas of virtue which the characters of heroes 
ad imprinted on their minds, infenkbly wear out, 
md they come to be influenced by the nearer examples 
df a degenerate age. 8 
In the morning of life, when the ſout firſt makes 
er entrance into the world, all things. look freſh 
ind gay; their novelty farpriſes, Fa i every httle 
plitter or paudy' colour tranſports the ſtran 
put by degrees the ſenſe” grows callous, | and we fe 
hat — | reliſh of trilles, by the time our minds 
pould be ſuppoſed. ripe for rational cntertainments. 


I cannot _ 
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I cannot make this reflection without being touch- 
ed with a commiſeration of that ſpeeies called 
Beaus, the happineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily ter- 
minating with their childhood; who, from a want 
of knowing other purſuits, continue a fondneſs for 
the delights of that ages after the reliſh of them i is 
decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful had * 
variety of pleaſures for the various ſtages of life. It 
behoves us not to be wanting to ourſelves, in forward- 
ing the intention of nature, by the culture of our minds, 
and a due preparation of each faculty for the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe — it is capable of being affected 


with. 


As our parts open and diſpay by gentle degrees, 
we riſe from the gratifications of ſenſe, to reliſh 
_ thoſe of the we In the ſcale of pleaſure, 
the loweſt are ſenſual delights ; which are ſucceed- 
ed by the, more enlarged views and gay portrai- 
tures. of a lively imagination; and theſe e give way 
to the ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, which diſcovers 
2 cauſes and deſigns, the frame, connection, and 

of things, and fills the mind with the 
— of intellectual beauty, order, and 


er I regard our public ſchools and univerſi- 


1 not only as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of 


the church * ſtate, but alſo as places deſigned to 
teach mankind the moſt refined luxury, to raiſe the 
mind to its due perfection, and give it a taſte for 
thoſe entertainments which afford the higheſt tranſ- 


* without the groſſneſs or remorſe that _—_ | 


8 enjoy ments. 
thoſe bleſſed retreats, men 


that have appeared in every age, wander through 
the delightful mazes of every = and ſcience ;- = 


2 they gradually enlarge their Roy of knowledge, | 3 1 


at 


en enjoy the Fes af 
Colitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt Geni 


ec „ „„ e 4 0 9 


— 
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at once rejoice in their 2 poſſeſſions, and are 
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animated by the boundleſs proſpect of future diſco- 
veries. There, a generous emulation, a noble thirſt 
of fame, a love of truth and honourable regards, 
reign in minds as yet untainted from the world. 
There, the ſtoek of learning, tranſmitted down from 
the ancients, is preferved, and receives a daily in- 
creaſe ;' and it is thence propagated by men, who 
having finiſhed their ſtudies, go into the world, and 
ſpread. that general knowledge and good taſte 
throughout the land, which is ſo diſtant from the 
barbariſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
genius of its. invaders. And as it is evident that 
our literature is owing to the ſchools and univerſities, 
ſo it cannot he denied, that theſe are owing to our 
religion. „ | . 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious 
conſiderations, that princes, as well as private perſons, 
have erected colleges, and aſſigned liberal endow- 
ments to ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the ſame 
account they meet with encouragement and protec- 
tion from all Chriſtian ſtates, as being eſteemed a 
neceſſary means to have the ſacred oracles and primi- 
tive traditions of Chriſtianity preſerved and under- 
ſtood. And it is well known, that, after a long night 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition, the reformation of the 
Church, and that of learning, began together, and 
made proportionable advances ; the latter having been 
the effect of the former, which of courſe engaged 
men in the ſtudy of the learned languages, and of an- 
tiquity. _ | 

Or, if a Free-thinker is ignorant of theſe facts, 
he may be convinced from the manifeſt reaſon of the 
thing. Is it not plain that our fkill in literature 
is owing to the knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
which, that they are ftill preſerved among us, can 
e aſcribed only to a religious regard ? - - 

| 0 
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ſuould be the cauſe why; the youth of Chriltendom, 
abote the reſt of mankind, are . educated in the 


religious ſacicties ſhould | loyed in 
_— that m_ of knowledge, and teach ing it to 
"others 572 
Aud i is bee hon probable, chat, in a our 
Frys > could once; achieve their glorious de- 
finking ehe the -credit.of the Chriſtin religion, 
= ——_ ſe revenues to be withdrawn, | which 
<heir wiſer — had appointed to the ſupport 


and encouragement of its teachers, in a little time 


the Shaſter would be as intelligible as the Greek Teſ- 


tament ; and we, who want 1 ſpirit and curioſi- 
ty which diſtinguiſned the ancient Grecians, would 
by degrees relapſe into the ſame ſtate of barbariſm, 
which overſpread the northern nations before they 
were enlightened by Chriſtianit. 

Some, perhaps, from the ill tendency and vile 
taſte which appear in their writings, may ſuſpect 
that the Free-thinkers are carrying on a malicious 
deſign againſt the Belles Lettres. For my part, 1 
rather conceive them as unthinking avretches, - of 
thort views and narrow capacities, who are not 
able to penetrate into the cauſes or conſequences of 
gy 
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painful ſtudy of thoſe dead — 2 and that 
em 
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| 278 rave, . ov dea, uz” zigsg Dung 'Axaav, 
Ilotnoov 95 ail pr, dog & p Je bt, 
"Ev fe pd % 0Atooov. Hon. II. 17. v. 645. 


0 King! O father! hear my humble prayer: 
Diſpel this cloud, the light ot heaven reſtore; 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 


If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey, - 
* perith in the face of day ! 


Porx. 
AM obliged, for many reaſons, to inſert this 
firſt letter, though it takes me out of my way, 


eſpecially on a Saturday; but the ribaldry of ſome 
part of that will be abundantly made up by the quo: 
tation in the ſecond. | 


To Nes rox Iaoxsipr, Eſq; - 


81 R, Friday, May 2. 1713; | 


HE n of this day conſiſts of reflec- 
tions upon the letter I writ to — ubliſh- 
© ed in yours of the twelfth inſtant. entence 


upon which he ſpends moſt of his Ae 1 
* this, © I will give myſelf no manner of liberty to 


« make gueſſes at him, if I may fay him: for 
* though ſometimes I have been told by familiar 
friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a time talking to 
& the Examiner ; others, - who have rallied me up- 
* on the ſins of my youth, tell me it is credibly re- 

* ported that I have formerly lain with the Exa- 
s miner. 

Now, Mr. Ironſide, what was there in all 


this but ſaying, I cannot tell what to do in this 
ER” oth 2 caſe: 


—_—— 
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44 caſe: there has been named for this paper one | 


« for whom I have a value, and another whom I 
«© cannot but negle&? I have named no man; but 


GH W SAS SS Ä 0 n6 


if there be any gentleman, who wrongfully lies 


under the imputation of _ or aſſiſting the Ex- 


aminer, he would do well to do himſelf juſtice, un- 
der his own hand, in the eye of the world. As to 
the exaſperated miſtreſs, the Examiner demands in 
her behalf; a © reparation for offended innocence.” 
This is pleaſant language, when ſpoken of this 
perſon ; he wants to Gee me unſay what he makes 
me to have ſaid before. 1 declare then it was a 
falſe report, which was ſpread concerning me 
and a lady, ſometimes reputed the author of the 
Examiner; and I can now make her no reparation, 
but in begging her pardon, that I never lay with 
h | 


her. | 
. + I ſpeak all this only in regard to the Exami- 


ner's offended innocence, and will make no reply 
as to what relates merely to myſelf. I have 


© ſaid before, * he is welcome from henceforward, to 
„ treat me as he pleaſes.” But the bit of Greek, 
s which I intreat you to put at the front of to-mor- 
« row's Paper, ſpeaks all my ſenſe on this occaſion, 


It is a ſpeech put in the mouth of Ajax, who is 


engaged in the dark: be cries out to Jupiter, 


Give me but day-light, let me but ſee my foe, and | 


« let him deftroy me if he can.” 


« of me; but I am ſure I could not, if I would, by 
detraction, do them more injury, than he does by 3 


But when he repeats his ftory of the general 
« for life, I cannot hear him with ſo much patience, | 


He may infinuate what he pleaſes to the miniſtry 


< his ill- plaeęd, ignorant, nauſeous flattery. One 


6 
6 


2 


of them, whoſe talent is addreſs and ſkill in the 
world, he calls Cato; another, whoſe praiſe is 
converſation, wit, and a taſte of pleaſures, is alſo 


Cats. Cau any thing in nature be more out of 


* 
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character, or more expoſe thoſe, whom he would 

recommend, to tke raillery of his adverſaries, than 

comparing theſe to Cato ? But gentlemen of their 

eminence are to be treated with reſpect, and not 

to ſuffer becauſe a ſycophant has applauded theni 

in a wrong Place. | 

« As ne, | as he ſays, I am in defiance with thoſe 
in preſent power. I will lay before them one point 

that would do them more honour than any one 

circumſtance in their whole adminiſtration ; which 
is, to ſhew their reſentment of the Examiner's 
nauſeous apptauſe of tKemfclves, and licentious 
calumny of their predeceffqrs. Till they do thera- 
ſelves that juſtice, men of\ ſenſe will believe they 
are pleaſed with the adulation of a proſtitute, 
who heaps upon them injudicious applauſes, ior 
which he makes way by random abuſes upon thoſe 
who are in preſent poſſeſſion of all that is laudable: 


„ % SS 
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6 I am, Sir, 
© Your moſt humble ſervant, 


© RICHARD STEELE, 


To Mr. I RONSIDE, 


1 181 Ry h 
A MIND ſo well qualified as yours, muſt re- 
= * ceive every day large improvements, whery 
« exerciſed upon ſuch truths which are the glory of 
© our natures ; ſuch as thoſe which lead us to an end- 
leſs happineſs in our life ſuccceding this. I here- 
with fend you Dr. Lucas's Practical Chriſtianity 
for your ſerious peruſal. If you have already 
* read it, I deſire you would give it to one of your 
© friends who have not. I think you cannot re- 
| 2 3 + commen& 
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* commend. it better than in inſerting, by way of 
* ſpecimen, thoſe paſſages which I point to you, as 
« follows: ; 3 OY 
That I have in this ſtate I am now in, a ſoul as 
well as a body, whofe intereſt concerns me, is a truth 
my ſenſe ſufficiently diſcovers. For I feel joys and 
forrews, which do not make their abode in the or- 
gans of the body, but in the inmoſt receſſes of the 
mind; pains and pleaſures, which ſenſe is too groſs 
and heavy to partake of; as the peace or trouble of 
conſcience in the reflection upon good or evil acti- 
ons; the delight or texation of the mind, in the con- 
templation a. or a fruitleſs inquiry after excellent 
and important truths. | 
And fince I have ſuch a ſoul capable of hap- 
pineſs or miſery, it naturally follows, that it were 
ſottiſh and unreaſonable to %% this ſoul for the 
gain of the whole world. For my ſoul is 7 my- 
el; and if that be miſerable, 7 muſt needs be ſo. 
Outward circumitances of fortune may give the 
world occaſion to iu me happy, but they can 
never make me ſo. Shall I call myſelf happy, if 
diſcontent and ſorrow eat out the life and ſpirit 
of my ſoul? if luſts and paſſions riot and mutiny 
in my boſom? if my fins ſcatter an uneaſy ſhame 
all over me, and my guilt appals and frights me? 
What avails it me, that my rooms are ſtately, 
my tables full, my atteadants numerous, and my 
attire gaudy, if all this while my very being pines 
and languiſhes away? Th2ſe indeed are rich and 
pleaſant things, but I nevertheleſs am a poor and 
miſerable man. Therefore I conclude, that what- 
ever this thing be I call a ſoul, though it were a 
perithing, dying thing, and would not outlive the 
boly, yet it were my wiſdom and intereſt to pre- 
fer its content and ſatisfaction before all the world, 


unleſs J could chuſe to be miſerable, and delight to 
he unhappy. | | 
** This 
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This very. conſideration, ſuppoſing the uncer- 
© tainty of another world, would yet: ſtrongly en- 
gage me to the ſervice of religion: for all it aims 
at, is to baniſh ſin out of the world; which is the 
© ſource and original of all the troubles that diſ- 
quiet the mind. 1. Sin, in its very eſſence, is no- 
thing elſe but difordered, diſtempered paſſions ; af- 
fections fooliſh and prepoſterous in their choice, o 
wild and extravagant- in their proportion ; which 


R K KX _2_LÞ«X« 


our own experience ſufficiently convinces us to be 


painful and uneaſy. 2. It engages us in deſperate 
© hazards, wearies us with daily toils, and often bu- 
© rres us in the ruins we bring upon ourſelves. And, 
«© /afth, it fills our hearts with diſtruſt, and fear, and 
© ſhame.. For we ſhall never be able to uade our. 
« ſelves fully, that there is. no difference between good 
and evil; that there is no God, or none that con- 
6 cerns himſelf at the actions of this life: And if we 
cannot, we can never rid ourſelves of the pangs 
and ftings of a troubled conſcience ;” we fhall never 
be able to eſtabliſh a peace and calm in our boſoms, 
and ſo enjoy our pleaſure with a clear and uninter- 
* rupted freedom. But. if we could . perſuade our- 
$ ſelves into the utmoſt height of Atheiſm;. yet ſtill 
we | ſhall be under thefe two ftrange- inconve-- 
© niencies: 1. That a life of fin will be ſtill irregu- 
lar and diſorderly, and therefore troubleſome. 
2. That we ſhall have diſmantled our ſouls. of their 
6 oreateft ſtrengths, diſarmed them of that faith 
which only can ſupport them under the afflitiong of 


this preſent life,” 
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——Levium ſpettacula rerum. V1RG. Georg. 4. v. 3. 
Trifles ſet out to ſnep. 


1 AM told by ſeveral perſons whom I have. taken 

into my ward, that it is to their great damage 
I have digreſſed fo much of late from the natural 
courſe of my PxEcauTiONs. They have addreſſed 
and petitioned me with. appellations and titles, which 
admoniſ me to be that ſort of patron which they 
want me to be, as follows. 


1 NesTor TronsiDe, Eſq; 
l Patron of the induſtrious, 


; The Late: petition of Jokn Longbottom, Charles 


Lilly, Bat Pigeon, and J. Norwood, — ar· 
tikoers, moſt 3 ſheweth,, 


3 HAT your petitioners behold, with great 
ſorrow, your honour employing your im por» 
tant moments in remedying matters which nothing 
but time can cure, and which do not fo immediate - 
s ly, or at leaſt ſo. profeſſedly, appertain to your of- 
* fice,. as do the concerns of us your petitioners, and 
other handicraft perſons, who excel in their. diffe- 
rent and reſpecttve dexterities. 
© That as all mechanics are employed in accom- 
C 1 the dwellings, clothing the perſons, or 
preparing the diet of mankind, your petitioners 
« ought. to he placed firſt in your Guardianſhip, as 
being uſeful in a degree ſuperior to all other work- 
& men, and as being wholly converſant. in clearing Y 
and adorning te end .of mate 
; "IM 
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That the ſaid Longbottom, above all the reſt of 
mankind, is ſkilful in taking off that horrid excreſ- 
cence on the chins of all * ; and caſting, by the 
touch of his hand, a cheerfulneſs where that excreſ- 
cence grew: an art known only to this your arti- 
ficer. . 
That Charles Lilly prepares ſnuff- and perfumes 
« which refreſh the brain in thoſe who have too much 
for their quiet, and gladdens it in thoſe who have 
too little to know their want of it. 5 
That Bat Pigeon cuts the luxuriant locks grow- 
ing from the upper part of the head in ſo artful a 
manner, with regard to the viſage, that he makes the 
« ringlets, falling by the temples, conſpire with the 
© brows and laſhes of the eye, to heighten the ex- 
ov 
4 
ba 
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preſſions of modeſty and intimations of -will, 
whieh are moſt infallibly communicated by ocular 
glances. 5 
That J. Norwood forms periwigs with reſpect 
to particular perſons and viſages, on the ſame plan 
that Bat Pigeon corrects natural hair; that he has 
a ſtrict regard to the climate under which His-cui- 
tomer was bonn, before he pretends to cover his 
head; that no part of his we is compoſed of hair 
* which grew above twenty miles from the buyer's 
place 4133 that the very neck-lock grew in 
s the ſame county, and all the hair to. the face in the 
very pariſh where he was born. | 
That theſe your cephalic operators humbly in- 
treat your more frequent attention to the mechanic 
arts, and. that you would place your petitioners at 
« the head of the family of the coſmetics. And your 


s petitioners ſhall ever pray, Gc. 


* + 
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To NeSTor ION SIDE, Eſq;. Guardian of good 
| fame, | f 5 


The memorial of Efau Ringwood, ſheweth, 
« FF\HAT though nymphs and ſhepherds, ſon- 
"4 | 


nets and complaints, are no more to be ſeen 


or heard in the foreſts and chaſes of Great Bri- 


© tain; yet are not the huntſmen who now frequent. 


the woods, ſo barbarous as repreſented in the Guar- 
. © dian of the twenty-firft. inſtant ; That the knife is 
© not preſented to the lady of quality by the huntſ- 
man to cut the throat of the deer; but after he is 
© killed, that. inſtrument is given her, as the animal 
is now become food, in token that all our labour, 
joy, and exultation in the purſuit, were excited 
from the ſole hope of making the ſtag an offering 
to her table: That your honour has detracted from 
the humanity of ſportſmen in this repreſentation: 
That they demand you would retract your error, 


-. 


© and diſtinguiſty Britons. from Scythians. 
P. S. Repent, and eat veniſon.” 2H 


To Nas rox IronsDE, Eſq; avenger of detraction, 

The humble petition of Suſan How- d'ye- eall, moſt 
| humbly ſneweth, | 

e FFYHAT your petitioner is mentioned at all 

1 viſits, with an account of facts done by her, 

of ſpeeches ſhe has made, and of journeys ſhe has 

taken; to all which circumftances your petitioner 


« is wholly a ſtranger: That in every - family in Great. 
Britain, glaſſes and cups are broken, and utenſils 


6 diſplaced, and. all theſe faults laid upon Mrs. How- 
d'ye-call: That your petitioner has applied to coun- 
ſel, upon theſe grievances: That your petitioner is 
_ © adviſed, that her caſe is the ſame with that of John- - 
| | 5 a- Styles, 3 


| | s DS nas LO . 
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a-Styles, and that ſhe is abuſed only by way of 


* 
good form. Your petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, 

« that *in behalf of herſelf, and all others defamed 

under the term of Mr. or Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you 
5 will grant her and them the following conceſſions: 
c That no reproach ſhall take place where the perſon 

88 has not an opportunity of defending himſelf : That 

ſeen the phraſe of a certain perſon means no certain 
Bri- « perſon: That the How-dye-calls, ſome people, a cer- 
ns « tain ſet of men, there are folks now-a-days, and things 
—_ are come to that paſi, are words that ſhall concern 
1 25 no body after the preſent Monday in Whitſun- 
ntl « week, 1713. | | 
3 That it is baſeneſs to offend any perſon, except 
mal the offender expoſes himſelf to that perſon's ex- 
My « amination : That no woman is defamed by any man, 
ted without he names her name: That exaſperated mir 


ing « ftreſs, falſe fair, and the like, ſhall from the ſaid 

om « Whitſun-Monday, ſignify no more than Cloe, Co- : 

n ©. « rinna, or Mrs. How-d'ye-call : That your petiti- 

or, © oner being an old maid, may be joined in marriage 
| to John-a-Nokes, or, in caſe of his being reſolved 

upon celibacy, to Tom Long the carrier. And yo 

« petitioner ſhall ever pray, Q©c. | 


To NzsTor InonsIDE, Eſq; 


The humble petition of Hugh Pounce, of Grub- 
ſtreet, ſheweth, | 


. HAT in your firſt paper you have touched 
a 2 the affinity between all arts which 
concern the good of ſociety, and profeſſed that you 
ſhould promote a good underſtanding between them. 
That your petitioner is ſlcilful in the art and my- 
« ſtery of writing verſes or diſtichs. 
That your petitioner does not write for vain- 
glory, but for the uſe of ſociety 
That like the art of painting upon glaſs, the 


© more 
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© more durable 8 of writing upon iron 18 almoft 
loſt. 


CPPFCCCCCCV V 


would protect him in the ſole making of poſies for 
c knives, and all manner of learning to be wrought 


"of wo” in which it is more difficult to ſucceed ; 


-he is forming to — f the ſudden — unexpected 


author had ranged over all the objects upon the 


46 r 


That your bn is retained as poet to the 


Ironmongers company. 
Lour petitioner therefore humbly deſires you 


on iron. And your ee ever pray. 
To the GUARDIAN. 


rinks 


HOUGH every body has been talking or che 
writing on the ſubje& of Cato, ever ſince © no 

the. world was S bl; ged with that tragedy, there has 6 
not, methinks, been an examinatien of it, which « F 
ſufficiently ſhows the {kill of the author merely as « Sa 
a poet. There are peculiar which ordinary 
readers ought to be inſtructed how to admire. A- 
mon others, I am charmed with his artificial ex- 
preſſions in well-adapted ſimiles. There is no part 


for on ſublime oceaſions it requires at once the ut 
moſt . of the imagination, abr the ſever 
correction of the judgment. Thus Syphax, w _ 


deſtruction which i is to befal the man he hates, ex- 
preſſes himſelf in an image which none but a Nu- 
midian could have a lively ſenſe of; but yet if the 


face of the earth, he could not have found a re- 
preſentation of a diſaſter ſo ESTA ſo Tandes, and 
ſo dreadful as this: _ 7 


* Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, * 
«© Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
c 8 


— Pu * 
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4 The belplab traveller, with wild furpriſe, 8 4 
tc Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, $ 
„And ſmother d in the duſty whirlwind, dies.“ 


o the 
When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the poſſeſſion 
you « of Marcia by a rape, he — ke in Ss profpe, 
s for and exults in his villany, by enting it men 
uglht Wl < himſelf in a manner — = prove to t 
2 1 and impicty of his character. | 


* 80 Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey'd 

<« To hell's 4 th' affrighted maid ; 
„There grimly ſmil'd, — heantoons prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſun-ſhine and his ſkies.” 


Pray , eld Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more wit 
the ſquabbles of old lovers : tell them from me, 
now they are paſt the- fins of the fleſh, they are 

into o thoſe of the ſpirit ; deſire hurts the foul 
«i than malice ; it is not now, AS when they were 
« Sappho and Fhaon, 


6 I am, Bra, by 


« Your afeQionate humble ſervant 3 1 | 
3 B. 


* 
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the wed aue, — cout x 
the | | | Hor. 25. 13. 1 1. v. 13. 


4 Amidfl the pie of ach infottions times. | 


P is not any where, I believe, ſo much 
talk about religion, as among us in England; 
nor do I think it poſſible for the wit of man t6 de- 
viſe forms of addreſs t to the Almighty, in e os 
ent 
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dent and forcible terms than are every where to be 
found in our Book of Common- prayer. And yet I 
have heard it read with ſuch a negligence, affectation, 
and impatience, that the efficacy of it has been ap- 
parently loſt to all the congregation. For my part, 
I make no ſcruple to own it, that I go ſometimes to 
a particular place in the city, far diſtant from mine own 
home, to hear a gentleman, whoſe manner I admire, 
read the liturgy. I am perſuaded devotion 1s the 
reateſt pleaſure of his ſoul, and there is none hears 
Fim read, without the utmoſt reverence. I have ſeen 
the n who have been interchanging glan- 
ces of paſſion to each other's perſon, checked into an 
attention to the ſervice at the interruption which the 
authority of his voice has given them, But the o- 
ther morning I happened to riſe earlier than ordinary, 
and thought I could not paſs my time better, than to 
go, upon the admonition of the morning bell, to the 
church prayers at fix of the clock. I was there the 
firſt of any in the congregation, and had the oppor- 
tunity, however I made uſe of it, to look back on 
all my life, and contemplate the bleſſing and advan- 
tage of ſuch flated early hours for offering ourſelves 
to our Creator, and prepoſſeſs ourſelves with the love 
of him, and the hopes we have from him, againſt 
the ſnares of buſineſs and pleaſure in the enſuing day. 
But whether it- be that people think fit to indulge 
their own caſe in ſome ſecret, pleaſing fault, or what- 
ever it was, there was none at the confeſſion but a ſet 
of poor ſcrubs of us, who could fin only in our wills, 
whoſe perſons could be no temptation to one another, 
and might have, without interruption from any body 
elſe, humble, lowly hearts, in frightful looks and 
dirty dreſſes, at our leiſure. When we, poor ſouls, 
had preſented ourſelves with a contrition ſuitable to 
our « orthlefineſs, ſome pretty young ladies, in mobs, 
popped in here and there about the > barry clatterin 
the. pew-door after them, and ſquatting into a whit: 


per 


* 
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| per behind their Among others, one of Lady L- 
its daughters, and her hopeful maid, mate their 
emrunce. The young lady did not omit the ardent 
ped round her, to look for ſome other devout perſon, 
whom I ſaw at a diſtanee very well dreffed; his air 
and habit a little military, bat in the pertiiefs, not the 
true' poſſeſſion of the martial character. This jack- 
anapes was fixed at the end of a pew, with the ut- 
7 impudenee, declaring, by a fired eye on that 
fext where our beauty was placed, the object of his 
devotion. This obſcene fight gave me all the indig- 
nation whaginable ; and I could attend to nothing 
but the roſſectien that the greateſt affronts imaginab 
are ſuch as no one can take notice of. Before I was 
out of fuch vexatious ex, to the buſinefs 
of the place, chere was u great deal of good company 
now come in. There was a" good dr af vers 
janty flatterns, who gave us to underſtand, that it is 
neither àreſs nor art to-which they were beholden for 
the town's admiration. Beſides theſe, there were al- 
ſo by this time arrived two or three ſets of 'whiſper- 
ers, who carry on molt of their calumnies by what 
they entertain one another with in that place; and 
we were now-altogether very good company. There 
were indeed a few, in whoſe looks there appeared an 
heavenly joy and gladneſs upon the entrance of a 
new day, as if they had gone to ſſeep with expecta- 
tion of it. For the ſake of theſe, it is worth while 
that the church keeps up ſuch early matins through- 
out the cities of London and Weſtminſter: but the 
generality of thoſe who obferve that hour, perform ĩt 
with ſo taſteleſs a behaviour, that it ears a taſk, 
rather than u voluntary act; but of all the world, 
thoſe familiar ducks, who are, as it were, at home at 
the church, and by frequent meeting there, throw 
ide time of 1 very negligently into their com- 
on life, and make their coming together in that 
Vor. II. E | place 


— 
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| 
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deration of perſons whom one cannot but take no- 


.oraiſons in a garb and attire which makes them ap- 


Read of approaching his place of ſervice with the ut. 


all parts 
people of unſpotted characters, and throw all. the 
pots that ſtick on thoſe of other people. Malice is 


who offend without reſpe& to fame. But the conſi - 


tice of, when one ſees them in that place, has drawn 
me out of my intended talk, which was to bewail, 
that people do not know the pleaſure of early hours, 
and of dedicating their .firſt moments of the day, 
with joy and ſingleneſs of heart to their Creator. 
Experience —_ convince us, that the earlier we 
left our beds, the ſeldomer ſhould we be confined to 
One great good which would alſo accrue from this, 
were it become a faſhion, would be, that it is poſſi - 
ble our chief divines would condeſcend to pray them- e 8 
ſelves, or at leaſt thoſe whom they ſubſtitute would be 
better ſupplied, than to be forced to appear at thoſe 


ear mortified with worldly want, and not abſtracted 
the world by the contempt of it. How is it 
poſſible for a gentleman under the income of fifty 
pounds a- year to be attentive to ſublime things? He | 
muſt riſe and drefs like a labourer for a ſordid hire, in- 


mſvit 


moſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction, that now he is going 


ifles o be mouth of a crowd of people who have laid - 
ters. Ifide all the diſtinctions of this contemptible. being, - * 
2d in o beſeech a protection under its manifold pains and 
only iſadvantages, or a releaſe from it, by his favour who 
the ent them into it. He would, with decent ſuperiori- 

ce is y, look upon himſelf as orator before the throne of 

de of ace, for a crowd, who hang upon his words, while 
able Ne aſks for them all that is nece in a tranſitgry - 
onſi- aviour, ſor a. 


ife; from the aſſurance, that a good 
few moments in it, will purckals endleſs joy and hap-, 

But who can place, himſelf in this view, who, 
though not pinched with want, is diſtracted with care 
rom the fear of it? No: a man, in the leaſt degree 
delow the ſpirit of a ſaint or a martyr, will Joll, hud- 
dle over his duty, look confuſed, or aſſume a reſolu- 


— ion in his behaviour which will be quite as ungrace- 
al ful, except he 1s ſupported above the neceſſities of life. 
e 5 _— and r to — 2 ee 
* Clare and pronounce to his people,“ is mention 
— ith a very unguarded air, when thi ſpeaker is known 
- we BP" bis own private condition to be-#hmoſt an object of 
a to heir pity and charity. This laſt eircumſtance, with 


hat one knows not how to recommend to ſuch as 
ave not already a fixed ſenſe of devotion, the plea- 


en. Cre of paſſing che carlieſt tours of the day in a pub- 
Th ie ce regation. But were this morning ſolemnit 
dae is much in vogue, even as it is now at more advan 


in effect upon us, as to make us more diſen 
hear ful in converſation, and leſs artful and inſincere 


n bufineſs. The world would be quite another place, 
han it is now, the reſt of the day; and every face 
ould have an alacrity in it, which can be borrowed 
em no other reflections, but thoſe which give us te 
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any others here looſely ſu ed, are the occaſion 


hours of the day, it would neceffarily have ſo good | 
an 
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— aqua hn quogue—— | 
* 4 L 86. 


— anraen} tals Ro ve ? 


Takes all the talk, * 
On all, except the maſter of the feaſt: | 
At laſt on U 


HE. folowin wines 18 full of i imagination, and, 
| ] in a BEES manner, ſets forth a connection 
3 things, and an alliance between perſons that 

are very diſtant and remote to common eyes. I think I 
know the hand to be that of a very ingenious man 1, 
eben e it the reader without further 
preface. | 


To the GUARDIAN, 
45 3 | 


T 
employed in the ill - natured aſſice of gather - 
ing 3 of ſtories that leſſen the reputa- 
tion of others, an Nee det, a 
s certain air of aal tion. Perhaps, indeed, an 
innocent unmeaning curioſity, a daſire of bei 
formed concerning thoſe we live with, or a wi — 
< neſs to profit by. reflection upon the actions of - 
© thers, 3 — —— or ſome- 
6 times a ence, in tiv t certainly 
< it is, beyond all excuſe, a tranſgreſſion againſt hu- 
* mamity, to carry the matter fur | te e | 
* dreſſings, as may lay, r 
+ Doctor Parnel.. 
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and expoſe them to the air in cruel: fits of di- 
« verfion. And yet we have ſomething more to be- 
© moan, an outrage of a higher natufe, which man- 
© kind is guilty of, when they are not content to 
« ſpread the ſtories of folly, frailty, and vice, but e- 
ven enlarge them, or invent new ones, and blacken 
characters, that we may appear ridiculous” or hate- 
© ful to one another. From fach practices as theſe, 
© it happens, that ſome feel a ſorrow, and others are 


Jagitated with à ſpirit of revenge; that ſcandals or 


lies are told, becauſe another has told fuch before; 
that reſentments and quarrels ariſe, and affronts and 
injuries are given, received and multiplied, in a 
© ſcene of vengeance. | 


„„ a *-- 


© of concern; and' havin a perfect deſtre to further 


© the happineſs of mank ind, F lately ſet myſelf to 
comſider the cauſes from whence ſuch © evils ariſe, 
and the remedies which may be applied. Where- 
upon I ſhut my eyes to prevent a diſtraQtion* from 


Jl < outward objects; and a while after, ſhot away; up- 


on an impulſe of thought, into the world of ideas, 
« where abfſtractec qualities beconie vifible in fiich ap- 
| pedrances'as-were- agreeable to each? of their na- 
FORESTS: +9 4 | | 
That of the cauntry wWliefe I happened to 
c = Ade moft noiſy that I had ever known. 
Ihe winds whiſfled; the leaves raftled} the Brobks 
rumdled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled ſomething of e- 
very ſound in its repetition; fo” that there was a 
« ſtrange confuſion and uproar of ſomnds aVoit* me. 
At length as the noiſe till increaſed; F could'dif- 
« cert! a man habited like à herald (and ab F after 
ward underſfood) called Novelty; that catrie for- 
ward proclaiming a ſolemn day to be kept at thie 
houſe of Common Fame. Immediately behind Him 
advanced three nymphs; who had monſtrous ap- 
BE * Pearances. 
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© pearances. The firſt of theſe was Curioſity, ha- 
© bited like a virgin, and having an hundred ears up- 
on her head to ſerve in her inquiries. The 8 
cond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, a little better 
own; ſhe ſeemed to be like a young wife, and 
ad an hundred tongues to ſpread her Bag The 
third was Cenſoriouſneſs, habited like a widow, 
and ſurrounded with art hundred ſquinting eyes of a: 
malignant influence, which fo obliquely darted on: 
all around, that it was impoſſible to ſay which of 
them had brought in the information ſhe boaſted 
of. Theſe, as I was informed, had been very in- 
ſtrumental in preſerving and rearing Common 
Fame, when upon her birth-day ſhe was ſhuffled 
into a crowd, to eſcape the ſearch which 'Fruth 
might have made after her and her parents. - Cu- 
riofity found her there, 'Falkativeneſs conveyed her- 
away, and Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in 
a ſhort time ſhe grew to a prodigious fize, and ob- 
tained an empire over the univerſe ; wherefore the 
« Power, in gratitude for .theſe ſervices, has fince 
advanced them to her higheſt employments. The 
© next who came forward in the proceſſion, was | 
« light damſel, called Credulity, who carried behind 
them the lamp, the filver veſſel with a ſpout, and 
other inſtruments proper for this folemn occafion.. 
She had formerly ſeen theſe three together; and 
* conjecturing, from the number of their ears, 
« tongues and eyes, that they might be the proper 
© genu of Attention, Familiax Converſe, and Ocular 
Demonſtration, ſhe from that time gave herſelf up 
© to attend them. The laſt who followed, were ſome 
©« who had cloſely muffled themſelves in upper gar- | 
ments, ſo that I cauld not diſcern who they were. 
But juſt as the foremoſt of them was come up. 1 
am glad, ſays ſhe, calling me by my name, to meet 
you at this time; ſtay cloſe by me, and take a 
« ftrit obſervation of all that paſſes. Her voice was 


s fweet | 
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« ſweet and commanding ; I thought I had ſome- 
« where heard it ; and from her, as I went along, 
I learned the meaning of every thing which offer- 
We now marched forward through the Rookery 
« of Rumours, which flew thick, — with a terrible 
din all around us. At length we arrived at the 
© houſe of Common Fame, where a hecatomb of re- 
« putations was that day to fall for her pleaſure. 
The houſe ſtood upon an eminence, having a thou- 
« ſand paſſages to it, and a thouſand whiſpering holes 


for the conveyance of ſound. The hall we enter- 


© ed was formed with the art of a mufic-chamber for 
< the improvement of noiſes. Reſt and Silence are 
© baniſhed the place. Stories of different natures. 
wander in light flocks all about; ſometimes truths 
and lies, or ſometimes lies themſelves claſhing a- 
« painſt one another. In the middle ſtood a table 
painted after the manner of the remoteſt Aſiatic 
countries, upon which the lamp, the filver veſſel, 
* and cups of a white earth, were planted. in order. 
Then dried herbs were brought, collected for the 
s ſolemnity in moon-ſhine ; and water being put to 
them, there was a greeniſh liquor made, to which 
they added the flower of milk, and an extraction 
© from the canes of America, for patorning a liba- 
tion to or infernal Powers of Miſchief. After 
« this, Curioſity, retiring to a withdrawing-room, 
brought forth the victims, being to — a 
«. ſet of {mall waxen images, whi ſhe laid upon the 
table one after another. Immediately then Talk- 
ativeneſs gave each of them the name of ſome one, 
* whom for the time they were to repreſent ;.. aud 
« Cenforiouſneſs ſtuck them all about with black 
pins, ſtill pronouncing at every one ſhe ſtuck, ſome- 
« thing to the prejudice of the perſons repreſented. 
No fooner were theſe rites performed, and incanta- 


F Lons uttered, but the ſound of a ſpeaking trum-. 


3 
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_ © threw off her upper 


perhaps, have eſca 


other deſigns. 
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6 was heard in the air, by which they knew the 
« Deity of the place was propitiated and aſſiſting. 
Upon this the ſky grew darker, a ftorm-aroſe, and 
5 * ſighs, groans, cries, and the words of 
ief or reſentment were heard within it. Thus 
xe three ſorcereſſes- diſcovered; that they, whoſe 
© names they had given to the images, were already 
affected with what was: done to them in e 
The knowledge of this-was received with the loud- 
« eft laughter; and in many congratulatory words 
they applayded one another's wit and power. 
« As matters were at this high point of diſorder, 
© the muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no 
longer able to endure ſueh barbarous proceedings, 
nt of Reſerve, and ap- 
peared to be Truth. As foon as ſhe had confeſſed 
„ herſelf preſent, the ſpeaking trumpet ceaſed to 
< ſound, the ſky cleared up, Se Hanne ſtorm abated, the 
< noiſes winch were heard i 5 it ended, the laughter 
of the company was over, and a ſerene light, un- 
« ti} then unknown to the place, diffuſed around it. 
At this the detected ſoreereſſes enden voured to e- 
« ſcape in a elend which I ſaw! n+ to thichen 
ä them; but it -was- ſeon diſperſed; their 
2 being controlled, and preraĩled oer, by the 
ior Divinity. For my part, I was 


1 
2 to ſee it ſo, and began to confider- what pu- 
(F — 7 them. I'fancied i it 


would be proper to cut off Curiofity's: ears, and flx 


them to the eaves: of: the houſe; to nail tlie 
tongues of Talkativeneſs to Indian tables, and to 
« put out the eyes of Cenſoriouſneſs with a flaſfr of 
her light. In reſpect of Credulity, I had indeed 
« ſome little pity ; —— had I been judge, ſhe might, 
ped with a hearty reproof. 
© But I ſoon fond that the diſcernin 


g Judge had 
She knew them for ſuch as will not 
be deſtroyed entirely white mankind is in being, 


and 
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« and yet ought to have a brand and — af- 
fixed to them, that they may be avoided. Where- 
fore ſhe taok a ſeat. for judgment; and had the 
« criminals brought forward bs 5 ever bluſhing, 
« and Trouble with a whip of 2 laſhes, two 
© phantoms who had do opged. the proceſſion in diſ- 
« = and waited. until they: had an authority from 
ruth to lay hands upon them. Immediately then 
© ſhe ordered Curioſity and Talkativeneſs to be fet- 
© tered together, that the one ſhould never ſuffer the 
© other to reſt, nor. the other ever let her remain 
6 ci ſcovered. Light Credulity ſhe linked to Shame 
mat the tormentor s own requeſt, who was pleafed 
© to be thug ſecure that her priſoner could not e- 
« ſcape; and this was done partly for her. puniſh- 
ment, and partly for her amendment. Cenſori- 
© ouſneſs, was, alſo, in like manner, begged by 
6 Trouble, and had her aſſigned for an eternal 
companion. Afﬀter they y were thus chained with 
one anpther, b by the Judge's order, ſhe drove them 
from the ence, to wander for ever thro” the 
world, with d Novelty ſtalking before them. 
The cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from 
c Gght within. the en of her own glory; which 
leaving the houſe it had brightened, the ſounds that 
were 4h to the place began to be as loud and 
© 'confuled as when we e and there being no 
« longer a clear diſtinguiſhed appearance of any ob- 
© jeQs repreſented 1 to me, I 6 from the excur- 
1 Fon Thad made in "oe" 
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I T has been . by curious * that | 


poets are generally long-lived, and run beyond 
the uſual age of man, if not cut off by ſome acci- 
dent or exceſs, as Anacreon, in the midft of a very 
merry old age, was chokb@with a grape tone. The 
ſame re ncy of ſpirits, chat produces the Kain 
cal flame, keeps up the vital warmth, and a 
ſters uncommon fuel to life. I queſtion not but ſe- 
veral inſtances will occur to my reader's memory, 


from Homer down to Mr. Dryden. I ſhall only 


take notice of two who have cxcelled in lyrics, the 
one an ancient, and the other a modern. The firſt 

ined an immortal reputation by celebrating ſeveral 
Jockeys 1 in the Olympic games ; the laſt has fignaliz- 
ed himſelf on the ſame occaſion by the ode be- 
gins with To horſe, brave boys, to Newmarket, 
& to horſe.” My reader will, by this time, know 
that the two poets I have mentioned, are Pindar and 


Mr. D*VUrfey.” The former of theſe is long fince laid 


in his urn, after having, many years together, en- 
deared himſelf to all ers by his tunefal 
tions. Our countryman is ſtill living, and * 0 
blooming old age, that till promiſes many muſical 
productions ; for if I am not miſtaken, our Britiſh 
ſwan will ſing to the laſt. The beſt judges 
peruſed his laſt ſong on the Moderate do not 
diſcover any decay in his parts; think it deſerves 


a place 
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a place among the fineſt. of thoſe works with which 
he obliged the world in his more early years. 

I am led into this ſubje& by a viſit which I lately 
received from my old friend and contem . 
As we both flouriſhed together in King Charles the 
Second*s reign, we diverted, ourſelves. with the re- 
membrance of ſeveral particulars that paſſed in the 
world before. the: greateſt part of my readers were 
born; and could not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly 
we were grown into a couple of venerable old gentle- 
men. Tom obſerved to me, that after having writ- 
ten more odes than Horace, and about four times as 
many comedies as Terence, he was reduced to great 
difficulties by the importunities of a ſet of men, who, 
of late years, had furniſhed him with the accommoda- 
tins of life, and would not, as we ſay, be paid with 
a ſong. In order to extricate my old friend, I im- 
mediately ſent for the three directors of the play- 
houſe, and deſired them, that they would, in their 
turn, do a good office for a man, who, in Shakeſpear's 
pharſe, bad often filled their mouths, I mean with 
pleaſantry and popular conceits. They very gene- 
rouſly liſtened to my propoſal, and agreed to act the 
Plotting Siſters, (a very taking I .of my old 
friend's compoſing) on the 15th of the next month, 
for the benefit of the author. | 

My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. D*Urfey will 
be imperfect, if, after having engaged the players in 
his favour, I do not get the town to come into it. 
I muſt therefore heartily recommend to all the young 
ladies, my diſciples, the caſe of my old friend, who 
has often made their grandmothers merry, and whoſe 
ſonnets have perhaps Julled aſleep many a preſent 
toaſt, when ſhe lay 1n her cradle. 2 

I have already prevailed on my Lady Lizard to 
be at the houſe in one of the front-boxes ; and de- 
ſign, if J am in town, to lead her in myſelf at the 


WJ Þcid-of her daughters, The geitleman I am ſpeak- 


* 
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ing on Tom DUrfey's ſhoulder more than ence, aud 
humming: over with kia. 2 
monarch we net u! 8 am 
c''Czfar,” which gave the: b 
— — 
friend afterwards attacked Popery with the 
ceſs; having expoſed Bellarmine- and — 
more chan one in ſhort ſatirical compoſitions, which 
have been in every body's-month. Hie has made uſe 
ef Italian tunes — — Fro- 
delſennt intereſt, and turned a confiderable-part of the 

Pope's muſic againſt himſelf In ſhort, he has ob- 
-the' court with po den. eps 
wich di and 1 4 
tions of «foe 


nature. 
Should the very individuals be hat Nn 
their appearance together, — would be ſuffioient 
to fill che play -houſe. Pretty of Windſor, Gil. 
lian of Croydon, with Dolly lake. Molty, and 'Tom- 
my and Johny, with many others to be met with in 
the muſical miſcellanies, entitled, Pills __—ge Me- 
: lanchaly, would make a benefit 
As my friend, after maner of the-old . 
ries, ACCompames- 2 
has been the e del ht of the moſt polit 
and converſations — the beginning — 
the Second's reign, to our — times. Many 
an honeſt gentleman has got a tion in * 


1 vp D'Urfey. * 

I might here mention ſeveral other merits in my 

1 as his —_ | 
| tude 
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tude of rhymes, and bringing words together, that, 
without his offices, would never have been ac- 
quainted with one another, ſo long as it had been a 
ton But L muſt not omit, that my ald friend 
angles for a trout the beſt of any man in England. 
May- flies came in late this ſeaſon, or I myſelf ſh 
before now have had a trout of his hooking. 

After what I have ſaid, and much more that 1 
might ſay, on this ſuhject, I queſtion not but the 
world will think that my old friend ought not to paſs 
the remainder af bis life in a cage like a ſinging bird, 
but enjoy all that Pindaric liberty which is ſuitable 
to a man of his genius. He has made the world 
merry, and I hope they will make him eaſy ſo long 
as be ſtays among us. This I will take upon me to 
ſay, they cannot do a kindneſs to a more diverting 
companion, or a more cheerful, honeſt, and good- 


— 
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ere, tanguam in ſpeculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, at que ex alis e exemplum ſibi. | 

My advice to him is, to conſult the lives of other men as he 
would a looking-zlaſs, and from thence fetch examples for his 


own imitation. 


1 paper of to- day : ſhall conſiſt of a letter 
1 from my friend Sir Harry Lizard, which, 
wich my anſwer, may be worth the peruſal of young 
men of eſtates, and young women without fortunes. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary, that in our firſt vigorous 
years.we lay down ſome law to ourſelves for the con- 
duct of: future: life, which may at leaſt prevent eſſen- 
tial .misfortunes. ' The cutting cares which attend 
Vor. II. 8 ſuch 
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ſuch an affection as that againſt which I forewarn my 
friend Sir Harry, are very well known to all who 
are called the men of pleaſure ; but when they have 
oppoſed- their ſatisfactions to their anxieties in an 
impartial examination, { 
only. a dream, but a troubled and vexatious one. 


© Dear Orp Manx, 8 
I BELIEVE you are 


very much ſurpriſed, 
« that in the ſeveral letters I have written to you, 
< ſince the receipt of that wherein you recommend 
< a young lady for a wife to your humble ſervant, I 
< have not made the leaſt mention of that matter. 
It happens at this time, that I am not much in- 
< clined to marry. There are very many matches in 
our country, wherein the parties live ſo inſipidly, 
or ſo vexatiouſly, that I am afraid to venture, from 
their example. Beſides, to tell you the truth, good 
Nas rox, I am informed your fine young woman is 
ſoon to be diſpoſed of elſewhere. 
ladies of my acquaintance. in your great town, | 
do.not know one whom I could think of as a wife, 
who 1s not either prepoſſeſſed with fome inclmation 
for ſome other man, or affects pleaſures and en- 
tertainments, which ſhe prefers to the converſation 
of any man living. Women of this kind are the 
moſt frequently met with of any ſort whatſoever ; 
I mean, they are the moſt frequent people 
of condition; that is to ſay, ſuch are eaſily to be 
had as would fit at the head of your eſtate and ta- 
ble, lie-in by you for the ſake of receiving viſits 
in pomp. at the end of the month, and enjoy the 
like gratifications from the ſupport of your for- 
tune: but, you yourſelf would ſignify no more to 
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which conveys land and 


will find their life not 


As to the young | 


one of them than a name in truſt in a ſettlement | 
ls, but has no right 
„for its own uſe. A woman of this turn can no 
more make a wife, than an ambitious man _ 4 
, | s . 
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« friend. They both ſacrifice all the true taſtes of be- 
ing, and motives of life, for the oſtentation, the 
noiſe, and the appearance of it. Their hearts are 
turned to unnatural objects; and as the men of de- 
ſign can carry them on with an excluſion of their 
daily companions, ſo women of this kind of gaiety 
can live at bed and board with a man, without any 
affection to his perſon. As to any woman that 
you examine hereafter for my Take ; if you can 
poſſibly, find a means to converſe with her at ſome 
country-ſeat. If ſhe has no reliſh for rural views, 
but is undelighted with ſtreams, fields, and groves, 
I deſire to hear no more of her: ſhe. has departed 
from nature, and is irrecoverably engaged in va- 

nity. | 

0 I have ever been. curious to obſerve the arro- 
nce of a town-lady when ſhe firit comes down to 
er huſband's ſeat, and, beholding her country 
neighbours, wants. ſomebody to laugh with ber at 
the frightful things, to whom ſhe herſelf is equally 
ridiculous. The pretty pitty-pat ſtep, the playing 
head, and the fall-back in the curteſy, ſhe does not 
imagine, make her as unconverſible, and inacceſ- 
ſible to our plain people, as the loud voice, and 
ungainly ſtride, render one of our huntreſſes to 
her. In a word, dear Nxs rox, I beg you to ſuſ- 
E inquiries towards my matrimony, until you 
car further from ö . 


81 R, 


« your moſt obliged, and 
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« moſt humble ſervant, 
Har Lizany.” 


A certain looſe turn in this letter, mixed indeed 
with ſome real exceptions to the too frequent filly 


| choice made by country gentlemen, has given me. 
- oy | F 2 | no 
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no ſmall anxiety : and I have ſent Sir Harry an ac- 
_ count of my ſufpicions, as follows. | 


To Sir HARRY Lizard. 


81 Ry 
© XI OUR letter I have read over two or three 
g _ times; and muſt be ſo free with you, as to 


tell you, it has in it ſomething which betrays you 
© have loft that ſimpheity of Heart with relation to 
love, which I promnifed myſelf would crown your 
days with happineſs and honour. The alteration 
of your mind towards marriage, is not repreſented 
< as flowing from diſcretion and warmneſs in the 
choice, but a difinclination to that ſtate in general. 
Lou ſeem ſecretly to propoſe to yourſelf (for I will 
think no otherwiſe of a man of your age and tem- 
per) all its ſatisfactions out of it, and to avoid 
the care and inconveniencies that attend thoſe who 
« enter into it, I will not- urge at this time the 
< greateſt conſideration of all, to wit, regard of 
- © innocence: but having, I think, in my eye, 
< what you aim at, I muſt, as I am your friend, ac- 
£ quaint you, that you are going into a wilderneſs 
< of cares and diſtrattonfs, from which you will ne- 
< ver be able to extricate yourſelf, while the com- 
< puntions of honour and pity are yet alive in yu. 
Without naming names, I have long ſuſpected 
your * upon a young gentlewoman in your 
* neighbourhood ; but give me leave to tell you with 


© all the earneſtneſs of a faithful friend, that to en- 


« ter into a criminal commerce with a woman of | 


merit, whom you find innocent, is, of all the fol- 
< lies in this life, the moſt fruitful of ſorrow. You 
* muſt make your approaches to het with the bene- 
«* yolence and language of a good angel, in order to 
bring upon her pollution and ſhame ;z which is the 


« work 
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work of a demon. The faſkion of the world, the 
warmth of youth, and the affluence of fortune, 
may, perhaps, make you look upon me in this talk, 
like a poor well-meaning old man, who is paſt 
« thoſe ardencies in which you at preſent triumph. 
But believe me, Sir, if you ſucceed in what I fear 
you defign, you will find the ſacrifice of beauty 
and innocence ſa ftrong an obligation upon you, 
that your whole life will paſs away in the worſt 
condition imaginable, that of doubt and irreſolu- 
tion. You will ever be deſigning to leave her, and. 
never do it; or elſe leave 2 Br another, with a 
conſtant longing after her. He is a very unhappy 
man who does not reſerve the moſt pure and kind 
affections of his heart for his marriage-bed : he 
will otherwiſe be reduced to this melancholy cir- 
cumſtance, that he gave his miſtreſs that kind of af- 
fection which was proper for his wife, and has not 
for his wife either that, or the uſual inclination 
which men beſtow upon their miſtreſſes. After 
ſuch an affair as this, you are a very lucky man, if 
you find a prudential marriage is only inſipid, and 
not actually miſerable, A woman, of as ancient a 
family as your own, may come into the houſe of 
the Lizards, murmur in your bed, growl at your 
table, rate your ſervants, and inſult yourſelf ; while 
you bear all this, with this unhappy reflection at 
the bottom of your heart, This is all for the 
“ injured.” The heart is ungovernable enough, 
« without being biaſſed by prepoſſeſſions. How em- 
« phatically unhappy therefore is he, who, beſides 
the natural vagrancy of affection, has a paſhon to 
one particular Wieck, in which he {ces nothing but 
* what is lovely, except what proceeds from his own 
« guilt againſt it? I ſpeak to you, my dear friend, 
as one who tenderly regards your welfare; and beg 
of you to avoid this great error, which has render- 
ed fo many agreeable men unhappy before you. 
| E z 
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When a man is engaged 8 diſſolute, gay, 
< and artful of the fair ſex, a knowledge of their 
manners and deſigns, their favours unendeared by 
« truth, their feigned ſorrows and groſs flatteries, 
« muſt in time reſcue a reaſonable man from the in- 
* chantment : but in a caſe wherein you have none 
s 


but yourſelf to accuſe, you will find the beſt part 

of a generous mind torn away with her, whenever 

vou take your leave of an injured, deſerving wo- 
man. Come to town, fly from Olinda, to your 


s Obedient Wie ſervant, 


< NESTOR IRONSIDE.? 


* 


. 
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Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides.— LUCAN. 


Where: e er you turn your eyes, *tis God you ſee. 


1 HAD this morning a very valuable and kind 
preſent ſent me, of a tranſlated work of a moſt 
excellent foreign writer, who makes a very conſider- 
able figure in the learned and Chriſtian world. It is 
entitled. A Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſ- 
«© dom, and Omnipotence of Ged,“ drawn from the 
knowledge of nature, particularly of man, and fit- 

ted to the meaneſt capacity, by the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, author of Telemachus, and tranſlated from 
the French by the ſame hand that Engliſhed that 
excellent piece. This great author, in the writings 

which he has before. produced, has manifeſted an 
heart full of virtuous ſentiments, great benevolence || 
to mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervent piety to- 
wards his Creator. His talents and parts are a very | 


great 
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great good to the world ; and it is a pleaſing thing, 
to behold the polite arts ſubſervient to religion, and 
recommending it from its natural beauty. Looking 
over the letters of my correſpondents, I find one 
which celebrates this treatiſe, and recommends it to 
my readers. 5 | 


To the GUARDIAN. 


6.66 


I Think I have ſomewhere read, in the wri- 
« K tings of one whom I take to be a friend of yours, 
a ſaying which ſtruck me very much; and, as Lre- 
member, it was to this purpoſe : The exiſtence 


„ of a God is ſo far from being a thing that wants 


&« to be proved, that I think it the only thing of 
« which we are certain.” This is a ſprightly and 


« juſt expreſſion. However, I dare ſay, you will not : 


be diſpleaſed that I put you in mind of ſaying 
* ſomething on the demonſtration of the Biſhop of 
« Cambray. A man of his talents, views all things 
. in a light different from that in which ordina 
men ſee them; and the devout diſpoſition of hie 
« ſoul turns all thoſe talents to the improvement of 
the pleaſures of a good life. His ſtyle clothes 
« philoſophy in a dreſs almoſt poetic ; and his readers 
enjoy, in full perfection, the advantage, while they 
are reading him, of being what he is. The plea- 
« ſing r Love oh of the animal powers in the be- 
« ginning of his work, and his conſideration of the 
nature of man with the addition of reaſon, in the 
«* ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the mind a 
« ſtrong ſatisfaQtion in itſelf, and titude towards 
Him who beſtowed that ſuperiority over the brute 
world. Theſe thoughts had ſuch an eſſect upon 
the author himſelf, that he has ended his diſcourſe 
with a prayer. This adoration has a ſublimity in 
«© if 
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it befitting his character; and the emotions of his. 
© heart flow from wiſdom and knowledge. I thought 
© it would be proper fora Saturday's paper, and have 
- © tranſlated it, to make you a preſent of it. I have 
nat, as the tranſlator was obliged to do, confined 
« myſelf to an exact verſion from the original; but 
have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
« taking the liberty to reader his thoughts in ſuch 
d a way as I ſhould have uttered them if they had 
© been my own. It has been obſerved, that the 
private letters of great men are the beſt pictures 
of their ſouls ; but certainly their private devoti- 
ons would be ſtill more inftructive, and I know 
not why they ſhould not be as curious and enter- 
« taining. 7 

If you inſert this prayer, I know not but I 
© may ſend you, for another . occaſion, one uſed by 
* a very great wit of the laſt age, which has allu- 
_ © fions to the errors of a very wild life, and I be- 

« heve you will think is written with an uncommon 
« ſpirit. The perſon whom I mean was an excel- 
«* tent writer, and the publication of this prayer of 
his may be, perhaps, ſome kind of antidote againſt 
the infection in his other writings. But this ſup- 
- * plication of the Biſhop has in it a more happy and 
untroubled ſpirit; it is (if that is not ſaying ſome- 
thing too fond) the worthip of an angel concerned 
« for thoſe who had fallen, but hi ſtill in the 
« ſtate of glory and innocence. The book ends 

«< with an act of devotion, to this effect: | 
O my God, if the greater number of mankind 
do not diſcover Thee in that glorious ſhow of 
nature which Thou haft placed before our eyes, 
© it is not becauſe Thou art far from every one of |} 
us. Thou art preſent to us more than any ob- 
« jet which we touch with our hands; but our 
ſenſes, and the paſſions which they produce in us, 
< turn our attention from Thee. Thy light ſhines 

| 6. in 
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in the midſt of darkneſs, but the darkneſs com- 
prehends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt every where 
difplay Thyſelf. Thou fhineſt in all thy works, 
but art not regarded by heedlefs and unthinking 
man. The whole creation talks aloud of Thee, 
and echoes with the repetitions of thy holy name. 
But ſach is our inſenſibility, that we are deaf to 
the great and univerſal voice of nature. Thou 
art every where about us, and within us; but we 
wander from ourſelves, become ſtrangers to our 
own ſouls, and do not apprehend thy preſence. 
O Thou who art the eternal fountain of light 
and beauty, who art the ancient of days, with- 


« out — and without end; O Thou, who 


art the life of all that truly live; thoſe can never 
fail to find 'Thee, who ſeek for Thee within them- 
ſelves. But, alas! the very gifts which Thou be- 


ſtoweſt upon us, do fo employ our thoughts, that 


they hinder us from 8 the hand which 
conveys them to us. We live by Thee, and yet 


we live without thinking on Thee. But, O Lord, 


what is life in the ignorance of Thee? A dead un- 
active piece of matter, a flower that withers, a ri- 


ver that = away, a palace that haſtens to its 


ruin, a picture made up of fading colours, a maſs 
of ſhining; ore, ſtrike our imaginations, and make 
us ſenſible of their exiſtence. We regard them 
as objects capable of giving us pleaſure, not con- 
fidering that Thou conveyeſt through them all 
the pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 
vain empty objects, that are only the ſhadows of 
being, are proportioned to our low and grovelling 
thoughts. Flint beauty which Thou haft poured 
out on thy creation, is as a veil which hides Thee 
from our eyes. As Thou art a being too pure and 
exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, Thou art not 
regarded by men, who have debaſed their nature, 


and have made themſelves like the beaſts that 4 
| « riſh. 
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« riſh. So infatuated are they, that, notwithſtand- 
_ © ing they know what is wiſdom and virtue, which « life, 
have neither ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor 
« taſte, nor figure, nor any other ſenſible quality, 


they can doubt of Thy exiſtence, becauſe Thou art | 
not apprehended by the groſſer organs of ſenſe. | 

« Wretches that we are! we conſider ſhadows as —_ 
« realities, and truth as a phantom. That which SS 
is nothing, is all to us; and that which is all, ap- 

« pears to us nothing. What do we ſee in all na- 


ture but Thee, O my God! Thou, and only Thou, 
« appeareſt in every thing. When I conſider Thee, 
O Lord, I am ſwallowed up and loſt im contempla- 


tion of Thee. Every thing beſides Thee, even purſi 
my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the the 
* contemplation of Thee. I am loſt to myſelf, and vine 
« fall into nothing, when I think on Thee. The emb! 
man who does not ſee Thee, has beheld nothing; jeſtic 
he who does not taſte Thee, has a reliſh of nothing. conf! 
His being is vain, and his life but a dream. Set ſame 
© up Thyſelf, O Lord, ſet up Thyſelf, that we may and 
© behold Thee. As wax conſumes before the fire, dece 
and as the ſmoke is driven away, ſo let thine. ene- {titr 
© mies vaniſh out of thy preſence. How unhappy mo! 
is that ſoul, who, without the ſenſe of Thee, has adn 


© no God, no hope, no comfort to ſupport him ! 


But how happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, and I 
« thirſts after Thee ! But he only is fully happy, on upo 
« whom Thou lifteſt up the light of thy countenance, inte 
s whoſe tears thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys, Fos 
in thy loving-kindneſs, the completion of all his the 
© defiress How long, how long, O Lord, ſhall I pal 
wait for that day, when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy pre- ſyr 
© ſence, fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for evermore ? ſpe 
O my God, in this pleaſing hope, my bones re- fto 
« joice and cry out, Who is like unto Thee! My wh 
« beart melts away, and my foul faints within me, ſpi 


© when 
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© when I look up to Thee, who art the God of my 
« life, and my portion to all eternity.? 


K a — — 
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—Mentiſque capacius alte. Ov1D. Met. 1. 1. v. 76. 
Of thoughts enlarg d, and more exalted mind. 


A8 I was the other day taking a ſolitary walk 
in St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in the 
purſuit of a certain analogy between that fabric and 
the Chriſtian Church in the largeſt ſenſe. The di- 
vine order and œconomy of the one, ſeemed to be 
emblematically ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and ma- 
jeſtic architecture of the other. And as the one 
conſiſts of a great variety of parts united in the 
ſame regular deſign, according to the trueſt art, 
and moſt exact proportion; ſo the other contains a 
decent ſubordination of members, various ſacred in- 
ſtitutions, ſublime doctrines, and ſolid precepts of 
morality digeſted into the ſame deſign, and with an 
admirable concurrence tending to one view, the hap- 
pineſs and exaltation of human nature. a 
In the midſt of my contemplation, I beheld a fly 
upon one of the pillars ; and it ftraightway came 
into my head, that this ſame fly was a Free-thinker. 
For it required ſome comprehenſion in the eye of 
the ſpeRator, to take in at one view the various 
parts of the building, in order to obſerve their 
ſymmetry and deſign. But to the fly, whoſe pro- 
ſpect was confined to a little part of one of the 
Tones of a ſingle pillar, the joint beauty of the 
whole, or the. diftin& uſe of its parts, were incon- 
ſpicuous; and nothing could appear, but ſmall ine- 
qualities in the * 2 of the hewn ſtone, which 0 
| | | EC 


neceſſity towards forming a true ;ud 
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the view of that inſet ſeemed ſo many deformed 


rocks and precipices. | 
The thoughts of a Free-thinker are employed. on 
certain minute particularities of religion, the difficul- 
ty of a ſingle text, or the unaccountableneſs of ſome 
ſtep of Providence, orpoint of doctrine, to his narrow 
faculties z without comprehending the ſcope and de- 
ſign of Chriſtianity, the perfection to which it raiſeth 
human nature, the light it hath ſhed abroad in the 
world, and the cloſe connection it hath, as well with 
the good of public ſocieties, as with that of particular 
ons. | DS TH = 
This raiſed in me ſome reflections on that frame or 
diſpoſition which is called © largeneſs of mind, its 
judgment of things, 
and, where the ſoul is not incurably ſtinted by nature, 


what are the likelieſt methods to give it enlargement. 


It is evident that philoſophy doth open aud enlarge 


the mind, by the general views to which men are ha- 
. bituated in that 
more numerous and diſtant objects, than fall within 
the ſphere of mankind in the ordinary purſuits of life. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that philoſophers judge of 


moſt things very differently from the vulgar. Some 
inſtances of this may be ſeen in the 'Theztetus of Pla- 
to, where Socrates makes the following remarks, a- 
W of the like nature. | 
When a philoſopher hears ten thouſand acres 
mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks upon it as an 
inconſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to contem- 
plate the whole globe of earth. Or when he be- 
holds a man elated ;with the nobility of his race, 
© becauſe he can reckon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſ- 
tors; the philoſopher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant 
* fellow, whoſe mind cannot reach to a general yiew 
© of human nature, which would ſhew . that we 


| © have all innumerable anceſtors, among whom are 
* crowds. of rich and poor, kings and ſlaves, Greeks 


udy, and by the contemplation of 
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and Barbarians.” Thus far Socrates, who was ac- 
counted wiſer than the reſt of the Heathens, for 
notions which approach the neareſt to Chriſtianity. 
As all parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpe- 
culative knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtro- 
nomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 
row ſpirit. + In that ſcience, there are good reaſons 
aſſigned to prove the ſun an hundred thouſand times 
bigger than our earth; and the diſtance of the ſtars 
ſo 2 that a cannon- bullet, continuing in its 


ordinary rapid motion, would not arrive from hence, 
at the neareſt of them, in the ſpace of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand years. Theſe ideas wonderfully dilate 
and expand the mind. There is ſomething in the 
immenſity of this diſtance, that ſhocks and over- 
whelms the imagination; it is too big for the graſp 
of a human intelle&; eſtates, provinces, and "eg 
doms vaniſh at its preſence. It were to be wiſhed a 
certain prince, who hath encouraged the ſtudy of it 
in his ſubjects, had been himſelf a proficient in aſtro- 
nomy. This might have fhewed him how mean an 
ambition that was, which terminated in a {mall part 
of what is itſelf but a point, in reſpe& to that part 
of the univerſe which lies within our view. 

But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlargeth 
the mind beyond any other profeſſion or ſcience what- 
ſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and the 
tranſient enjoyments of this life, ſhrink into the nar- 
roweſt dimenſions, and are accounted as © the duſt 
<« of a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, leſs than 
nothing,“ the intellectual world opens wider to 
our view: the perfections of the Deity, the nature 
and excellence of virtue, the dignity of the human 
ſoul, are diſplayed in the * yr ey The 
mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different na- 
ture ↄf its objects; it is contracted and debaſed by 
being converſant in little and low things, and feels a 
Tr ELD OTE 0p; -* *  proportionable 
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oportionable enlargement ariſing from the contem- 


plation of theſe great and ſublime ideas. 

The. greatneſs of things is comparative ; and this 
does not only hold, in refpeR of extenſion, but like- 
wiſe in reſpe& of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 


perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and alters | 


our judgment, with' re to the magnitude of 'ex- 
tended beings; but Chriſtianity produceth an univer- 
Ml . of ſoul. Philoſophy increaſeth our 
views in every reſpect; but Chriſtianity extends them 
to a degree beyond the light of nature. 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate upon 
earth appear to that ye which takes in innumerable 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and perfec- 
tion! How little muſt the amuſements of ſents, and 
the ordinary occupations of mortal men ſeem to one 
who is engaged in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſſimila- 
tion of himfelf to the Deity, which is the proper 

employment of every Chriſtian! | 
And the improvement which grows from habituat- 
ing the mind to the comprehentive views of religion, 
mult not be thought wholly to regard the underſtand- 
in 85 Nothing is of greater force to fubdue the in- 
ordinate motions of the heart, and to regulate the 
will. Whether a man be actuated by his paſſions or 
his reaſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome ob- 
ject, which ſtirs the ſoul in proportion to its apparent 
dimenſions. Hence irreligious men, whoſe ſhort proſ- 


_ pets are filled with earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, | 


are invited, by theſe mean ideas, to actions propor- 
tionably little and low. But a mind, whoſe views 
are enlightened and extended by religion, is anima- 
ted to nobler purſuits by more ſublime and remote 
objects. | EY, 1 5 
There is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the Free- 
thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, than their 
2 to ridicule Chriſtians as men of narrow 
underſtandings, and to paſs themſeves upon. the 
world for perſons of ſuperior ſenſe, and more enlar- 
| ged 
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views. But I leave it to any impartial man to 


miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe ſentiments are 


ds of raiſed above the common taſte by the anticipation of 
Iters Wthoſe delights which will ſatiate the ſoul, when the 
F'ex- hole capacity of. her nature is branched out into 
iver- new facultics? he who looks for nothing beyond 
our chis ſhort ſpan of duration, or he whoſe aims are co- 
hem extended with the endleſs length of eternity? he 


who derives his ſpirit from the elements, or he who 


= which hath the nobler ſentiments, which the 
reater views; he whoſe notions are ſtinted to a few 


pon thinks it was inſpired by the Almighty ? 
able 3 | 
rfec- PIER WEE | 3 
and Ne 71. Tus DAT, Jux E 2. 
one 80 ie e EE CNS 
nila- 9. | 
— Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis ; 

uat- Nec Jubu tellus generat, leonum | 
ion, Arida nutri. HoR. Od. 22. J. I. v. 13. 
nd- No beaſt of more portentous ſize, 
in- In the Hercinian foreſt lies; 
the Nor fiercer, in Numidia bred, 
8 or - With Carthage were in triumph led. | RosCOMMON. 
_ QUESTION not but my country cuſtomers 
==. will be furpriſed to hear me complain that this 
life, town is, of late years, very much infeſted with lions; 
* and will, perhaps, look upon it as a ſtrange piece of 
"PRE news, when I aſſure them, that there are many of 
ma- theſe beaſts of prey, who walk our ſtreets in broad 
HP day-light, beating about from coffeehouſe to coffee 

| houſe, and ſeeking whom they may devour. N 
"WY To unriddle this paradox, I muſt acquaint my ru- 
1eir ral reader, that we polite men of the town give the 
* name of a lion to any one that is a great man's ſpy. 

And whereas I caunot diſcharge my office of Guar- 


02 dan, 
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dian, without ſetting a mark on ſuch a naxious ani- 
mal, and cautioning my wards againſt him; I deſign 
this whole paper as an eſſay upon the Political Lion. 

It has coſt me a great deal of time to diſcover the 
reaſon of this appellation ; but after many diſquiſitions 
and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſubject, I find there 
are two accounts of it more ſatisfactory than the reſt. 
In the 'republic of Venice, which has been always 
the mother of politics, there are near the Doge's 


palace ſeveral large figures of lions curiouſly wrought 


in marble, with mouths gaping in a moſt enormous 
manner. Thoſe who have a mind to give the ftate 
any private intelligence of what paſſes in the city, 
put their hands into the mouth of one of theſe lions, 
and convey into it a paper of ſuch private informa- 
tions as any way regard the intereſt or ſafety of the 
commonwealth. By this means, all the ſecrets of 
ſtate come out of the lion's mouth. The informer 
is concealed; it is the lion that tells every thing. In 
ſhort, there is not a miſmanagement in office, or a 
murmur in converſation, which the lion does not ac- 
quaint the government with. For this reaſon, ſay 
the learned, a ſpy is very pypperly diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Lion. 

I muſt confeſs, this etymology 1s planſible enough; 
and I did for ſome time acquieſce in it, until about 
a year dr two ago I met with a little manuſcript 
which ſets this whole matter in a clear light. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſays my author, the re- 
nowned Walſingham had many ſpies in his ſervice, 
from whom the government received great advantage. 

The moſt eminent among them was the ſtateſman's 


barber, whoſe ſurname was Lion. This fellow had 


an admirable knack of fiſhing out the ſecrets of his 


cuſtomers, as they were under his hands. He would 
rub and lather a man's head; until he had got out e- 
very thing that was in it. He had a certain ſnap in 
his fingers, and a volubility in his tongue, that would 


engage 
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engage a man to talk with him whether he would or 
no. - By this means, he became an inexhauſtible fund 
of private intelligence, and ſo ſignalized himſelf in 
the capacity of a ſpy, that from his time a maſter- 
ſpy goes under the name of a Lion. | 
Walfingham had a moſt excellent penetration, and 
never attempted to turn any man into a lion whom 
he did not ſee highly qualified for it, when he was in 
his human condition. Indeed, the ſpeculative men of 
thoſe times ſay of him, that he would now and then 


play them off, and expoſe them a little unmercifully : 


but that, in my opinion, ſeems only good policy; 
for otherwiſe they might ſet up for men again, when 


they thought fit, and deſert his ſervice. But how- 


ever, though in that very corrupt age he made uſe 
of theſe animals, he had a great eſteem for true men, 
and always exerted the higheſt generolity in offering; 
them more, without aſking terms of them, and do- 
ing more for them out of mere reſpect for their ta- 
lents, though againſt him, than they could expect 
from- any other miniſter whom they had ſerved never 
ſo conſpicuouſly. This made Raleigh (who profeſſed 
himſelf his opponent) y one day to a friend, «© Pox 
„take this Walſingham: he baffles every body; he 
« won't ſo much as let a man hate him in private.“ 
True it is, that by the wanderings, roarings, and 


lurkings of his lions, he knew the way to every man 


breathing, who had not a contempt for the world it- 
ſelf. He had lions rampant, whom he uſed for the 
ſervice of the church, and couchant, who were to ly 


down for the Queen. They were ſo much at com 


mand, that the couchant would a& as the rampant, 
and the rampant as couchant, without being the leaſt 
out of countenance; and all this within four-and- 
twenty hours. Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life 
in the world; for, by the force of his power and in- 
telligence, he ſaw men as they really were, and not 
as the world thought of them. All this was princi- 
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pally brought about by feeding his lions well, or 
keeping them hungry, according to their different 
conſtitutions. | 8 5 
Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary aceount of 
this flateſman and his barber, who, like the taylor 
in Shakeſpear's Pyramus and Thiſbe, was a man 
made as other men are, notwithſtanding he was a no- 
minal lion; I ſhall proceed to the deſcription of this 
ſtrange ſpecies of creatures. Ever ſince the wiſe 
Walſingham was ſecretary in this nation, our ſtateſ- 
men are ſaid to have encouraged the breed among us, 
as very well knowing that a hon in our Bririſh arms 
3s one of the ſupporters of the crown, and that it is 
impoſſible for a government, in which there are ſuch 
a variety of factions and intrigues, to ſubſiſt without, 
this neceſſary animal. | 
A lion, or maſter-ſpy, hath ſeveral jack-calls un 
der him, who are his retailers in intelligence, and 
bring him in materials for his report : his chief 
haunt is a coffeehouſe; and as his voice is excegdin 
ſtrong, it aggravates the ſound of every thing it re- 
eats. 
: As the hon generally thivfts after blood, and is 
of a fierce and cruel nature, there are no ſecrets 
which he hunts after with more delight, than thoſe 
that cut of heads, hang, draw, and quarter, or 
end in the ruin of the — 4 who becomes his prey. 
If he gets the wind of any word or action that may 
do a man good, it is not for his purpoſe; he quits 
the chaſe, and falls into a more agreeabie ſcent. 
He diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking after 
his prey. He couches and friſks about in a thou- 
ſand ſportful motions to draw it within his reach, 
and has a particular way of imitating the ſound of 
the creature whom he would enſnare; an artifice to 
be met with in no beaſt of prey, except the hyzna 
and the political lion. e 
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You ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news-mongers with- 
out a lion in the midſt of them. He never miſſes 
taking his ſtand within ear-ſhot of one of _ thoſe 
little ambitious men who ſet up for orators in places 
of public reſort. If there is a whiſpering-hole, or 
any public-ſpirited corner in a coffeehouſe, you never 
fail of ſeeing a lion couched. upon his elbow in fome 
part of the neighbourhood. | 

A hon is particularly addicted to 2 of 
every looſe paper that lies in his way. He appears 
more than ordinary attentive to what he reads, while 
he liſtens to thoſe who are about him. He takes up 
che poſt-man, and ſnuffs the candle that he may 
hear the better by it. I have ſeen a lion pore upon 
a ſingle paragraph in an old gazette for two hours 
together, if his neighbours have been talking all 
that while. = 

Having given a full deſcription of this monſter, 
for the benefit of ſuch innocent perſons as may fall 
into his walks, I ſhall apply a word or two to the 
lion himſelf; whom I would defire to confider that 
he is a creature hated both by God and man, and 
regarded with the utmoſt contempt, even by ſuch as 
make uſe of him. Hangmen and executioners are 
neceſſary in a ſtate ; and ſo may the animal I have 
been here mentioning. But how deſpicable is the 
wretch that takes on him ſo vile an employment? 
There is ſcarce a being that would not ſuffer by a 
compariſon with him, except that being only who 
acts the ſame kind of part, and is both the tempter 
and accuſer of mankind. 1 


« N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five weeks 
« laſt paſt, muzzled three lions, gorged five, and 
“ killed one. On Monday next, the ſkin of the 
dead one will be hung up in terrorem at Button's 
« coffeehouſe, over-againft Tom's in Covent-Gar- 


« den.” | „ 
Ne 72. 
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chaſtiſ 

In vitium libertas excidit, et vim 3 ly mir 

Dignam lege regi.— Honk. Ars. Poet. v. 282. ry, b). 

| 5 | | or rid 
ts li was turn'd to rage; 5 . 

Such 9 pow'r was forc'd to tame. CREECH. polite 

| „ De : i vecon 

FYXFORD is a place which I am more inqui- baldry 

' fitive about than even that of my nativity ; that v 

and when I have an account of any ſprightly ſay- —Y 


ing, or riſing genius from thence, it brings my own g 
— yd 1 — my mind, and We. wh forty or 1 
years back into life. It is for this reaſon, that J CY 
have thought myſelf a little negleQed of late by OY 
Jack Lizard, from whom I uſed to hear at leaſt once eus 
a- week. The laſt brought me his excuſe; which bo | 
is, that he hath been — taken up in preparing "xl | 
ſome exerciſes for the theatre. He tells me like- h 1 
uioiſee, that the talk there is about a Public Act, and en! 
that the g of the univerſity have t expec- , 
— 6.” errz-filius, who is to laſh and fling al A 
the world in a ſatirical ſpeech. 2 the great 
licence which hath heretofore been taken in theſe li- yes + 
bels, he expreſſes himſelf with ſuch humanity, as is 1 
very unuſual in a young perſon, and ought to be * 
cheriſhed and admired. For my own part, I ſo far deatl 
agree with him, that if the univerſity permits a 
thing, which I think much better let alone; I ho 
thoſe whoſe duty it is to appoint a proper perſon Br 
that office, will take care that he utter nothing un- 
becoming a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a Chriſtian. 
Moreover, I would have them confider, that their 
learned body hath already enemies enow, who are 
Prepared to aggravate all irreverent infinuations, and 
to interpret all oblique indecencies ; who will tri- 
| umph 
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umph in ſuch a victory, and bid the univerfity thank 
herſelf for the conſequences. . 
In my time, I remember the Terrz-filius content - 
ed himſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, or 
chaſtiſing the Turk; and raiſed a ſerious and man- 
ly mirth, and adapted to the dignity of his audito-. 
ry, by expoſing the falſe reaſoning of the heretic, 
or -ridiculing .the clumſy pretenders to genius and 
politeneſs. - In the jovial reign of King Charles the 
Second,. wherein never did more wit or mofe ri- 
baldry abound, the faſhion of being arch upon all 
that was grave, and waggiſh upon the ladies, grept 
into our ſeats of learning upon thoſe ' occaſions. 
This was managed groſſy and awkwardly enongh, 
in a place where the general plainneſs and fimplicity 
of manners could ill bear the: mention of ſuch crimes, 
as in courts. and great cities are called by the ſpe- 
cious names of Air and Gallantry. It is to me amaz- 
ing, that ever any man bred up in the knowledge 


I of .cirtve-and humanity, ſhould fo far caſt off all 
T ſhame and tenderneſs, as to ftand up in the face of 


thouſands; and utter ſuch contumelies as I have 
read and heard of. Let ſuch an one know, that 
he is making fools merry, and wiſe men fick ; and 
that in the eye of conſidering perſons, he hath leſs 
compunction than the common hangman, and leſs 
ſhame than a proſtitute. . | f 
Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt perſons 
who have any elevation of ſoul, think it worſe than 
death. Thoſe who have it not in their power to re- 
venge it, often pine away in anguiſh, and loathe their 
being; and thoſe who have, enjoy no reſt until they 
have vengeance. I ſhall therefore make it the buſi- 
neſs of this paper, to ſhew how baſe and ungenerous 
it is to traduce the women, and how dangerous to 
expoſe men of learning and character, who have ge- 
nerally been the ſubjechs of theſe invectives. 
It hath been often ſaid,” that women ſeem formed 
| to 
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to ſoften the boiſterous paſſions, and ſooth the cares 
and anxieties to which men are expoſed in the many 
perplexities of life. That having weaker bodies, 
and leſs ſtrength of mind than man, nature hath 
poured out her charms upon them, and given them 
ſuch tenderneſs of heart, that the moſt delicate 


delight we receive from them, is in thinking 
them intirely ours, and under our protection. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that all nations have paid a de- 
cent homage to this weaker and lovelier part of the 
rational creation, in proportion to their removal from 
ſavageneſs and barbariſm. Chaſtity and truth are 
the only due returns that they can make for this ge- 

nerous diſpoſition in the nobler ſex. For beauty is 
ſo far from ſatisfying us of itſelf, that whenever we 
think that it is communicated to others, we behold 
it with regret and diſdain. Whoever therefore robs 
a woman of her reputation, deſpoils a poor defence- 
leſs creature of all that makes her valuable, turns her 
beauty into loathſomeneſs, and leaves her. friendl%, 


abandoned, and undone. There are many tempers ſo 


ſoft, that the leaſt calumny gives 'them pains they 
are not able to bear. They give themſelves up to 
ſtrange fears, gloomy refleQions, and deep melan- 
choly. How favage muſt he be, who can facrifice 
the quiet of ſuch a mind to a tranſient burſt of mirth ! 
Let him who wantonly ſports away the peace. of a 
poor lady, conſider what diſcord he ſows in families; 
how often he wrings the heart of a hoary parent ; 
how often he rouſes the fury of a jealous huſband ; 
how he extorts from the abuſed woman curſes, per- 
haps not unheard, and poured out in the bitterneſs 

of her ſoul ! What weapons hath ſhe wherewith to 
_ repel ſuch an outrage ! How ſhall ſhe oppoſe her 
ſoftneſs aud imbecility to the hardened forehead of a 
coward, who hath trampled upon weakneſs that 
could not refiſt him? to a buſfoon, who hath flan- 
dered innocence to raiſe the laughter of fools ? who 
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hath *« ſcattered firebrands, arrows and death, and 
« ſaid, am I not in ſport ”” 

Irreverent reflections upon men of learning and 
note, if their character be ſacred, do great diſſer- 
vice to religion, and betray a- vile mind in the au- 
thor. I have therefore always thought, with _ 
nation, upon that 4 accuſer of the brethren,” the fa 
mous antiquary, whoſe employment it was for ſe- 
veral years, to rake up all the ill-natured fto- 
ries that had ever been faſtened upon celebrated men, 
and tranſmit them to poſterity with cruel induſtry, 
and malicious joy. Though the good men, il]-uſed, 
may, out of a meek and Chriſtian diſpoſition, ſo far 
ſubdue their natural reſentment, as to neglect and 
forgive; yet the inventors of ſuch calumnies will 
find enerous perſons, whoſe bravery of mind makes 
them think themſelves proper inſtruments to chaſtiſe 
ſuch inſolence: and J have, in my time, more than 
once known the diſcipline of the blanket admini- 
{tered to the offenders, and all their ſlanders anſwer- 
ed by that kind of ſyllogiſm which the ancient Ro- 
mans called the Argumentum Bacillinum. | 

I have leſs compaſſion for men of ſprightly parts 


and genius, whoſe characters are played upon; be- 


cauſe they have it in their power to revenge them- 
ſelves. tenfold. But I think, of all the claſſes of man- 


kind, they are the moſt pardonable, if they pay the * 


flanderer in his own coin. For their names being al- 
ready blazed abroad in the world, the leaſt blot 
thrown upon them 1s diſplayed far and wide ; and 
they have this ſad privilege above the men in obſcu- 
rity, that the diſhonour travels as far as their fame. 
To be even therefore with their enemy, they are but 
too apt to diffuſe his infamy as far as their own re- 
putat ion; and perhaps triumph in ſecret, that they - 
have it in their power to make his name the ſcoff and 
deriſion of after-ages. This, I ſay, they are too apt 
to do. For ſometimes they reſent the expoſing of 
their 
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their little aſſectations or lips in writings, as much at 
wounds upon their honour. The firſt are trifles they 
ſhould laugh away but the latter deſerves their ut- 
„„ ß 
I émuſt confeſs a warmth againſt the buffooneries 
mentioned / in the beginning of this paper, as they 
have ſo many cncamaingn to aggravate their guilt. 
A. licence for a man' to- ſtand up in the ſchools of 
the prophets, in a grave decent habit, and audaci- 
ouſly vent his obloquies againſt the doctors of our 
church, and directors of our young nobility, gentry i 
and clergy, in their hearing, and before their eyes; 
to throw calumnies upon poor defenceleſs women, 
and offend their ears with nauſequs ribaldry, and 
name their names at length in a public theatre, when 
a queen is upon the throne : ſuch a licence as this, 
never yet gained a in our play-houſes, and I 
hope will not need a law to forbid it. Were I to 
adviſe in this matter, I ſhould repreſent to the orator | 
how noble a field there lay before him for panygeric ; 
what a happy opportunity he had of doing juſtice to 
the great men who once were of that famous body, 
or now ſhine forth in it: nor ſhould I neglect to in- 
finuate the advantages he might propoſe - gaining 
their friendſhip, whoſe worth, by a contrary treat- 
ment, he will be imagined either not to know, or to 
envy. This might reſcue the name from ſcandal ; 
and if, as it ought, this performance turned ſolely 
upon matters of wit and learning, it might have the 
honour of being one of the 1 productions of the 
| ificent, printing-houſe juſt erected at Oxford +. 
This paper is written with a deſign to make my 
journey to Oxford agreeable to me, where I defign 
to be at the public Act. If my advice is neglected, 
I ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in the Guardian, what- 
| ever the men of letters and genius tranſmit to me 
| 9 * 
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I myſelf will draw my pen in defence of all injured 


women. 


1 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 
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In amore hac inſunt omnia.—— TER. Eun. AF, 1. Sc. 1. 


T is matter of great concern, that tliere came 
ſo many letters to me, wherein I ſee parents 
make love for their children, and, without any man- 
ner of regard to the ſeaſon of life, and the reſpec- 
tive intereſts of their progeny, judge of their fy- 
ture happineſs by. the rules of ordinary commerce. 
When a man falls in love in ſome families, they uſe 
him as if his land was mortgaged to them; and he 
cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by really making it the 
ſame thing in an unreafonable ſettlement, or forego- 
ing what 18 dearer to him than his eſtate itſelf. Theſe 
extortioners are, of all others, the moſt cruel ; and 
the ſharks, who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs, are more pardonable, than thoſe who treſyais 
upon the good opinion of thoſe who treat with thenr 
upon the foot of choice and reſpect. The following 


letters may place in the reader's view uneaſineſſes of 


this ſort, which may perhaps be uſeful to ſome under 
the circumſtances mentioned by my correſpondents. 


To Nzsror IRons1DtE, Eſq; 

« Venerable 8 ra, N 
0 1 T is impoſſible to expreſs the univerſal ſatiſ- 
1 faction your Pxzcavrroxs give in a country 
Vor. II. H | : 
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© ſo far north as ours: and indeed, it were imper-. 
tinent to expatiate in a caſe that is by no means 
c particular to ourſelves, all mankind, who wiſh well 
© to one another, being equally concerned in their 
«© ſucceſs. However, as all nations have not the ge- 
< nius, and each particular man has his different 
views and taſte, we northerns cannot but acknow- 
< ledge our obligations, in a more eſpecial manner, 
for your MaTrimoxiat PRECAUTIONS, which we 
more immediately are intereſted in. Our climate 
© has ever been recorded as friendly to the continu- 
© ation of our kind; and the ancient hiſtories are 
'© not more full of their Goths and Vandals, that in 
ſwarms overſpread all Europe, than modern ſtory 
is of its Yorkſhire hoſtlers and attorneys, who arc 
remarkably eminent and beneficial in every market- 
town, and moſt inns of this kingdom. TI ſhall not 
here preſume to enter, with the ancient ſages, in- 


both ; from the faſhionable want of artifice in the 
women, and their entire ſatisfaction in one con- 
queſt only, or the happy ignorance in the men of 
thoſe ſouthern vices which eee mankind. 
From this encomium, I do not queſtion but by 
this time you infer me happy already in the legal 
poſſeſſion of ſome fair one, or in a probable way 
of being ſo. But, alas ! neither is my caſe; and, 
from the cold damp which this minute ſeizes upon 
my heart, I preſage never will. What ſhall I do? 
To complain here, is to talk to winds, or mortals 
as regardleſs as they. The tempeſtuous ſtorms in 
the ncighbouring mountains, are not more relent- 
leſs, or the crags more deaf, than the old gentle- 
man is to my ſighs and prayers. The lovely Pa- 
ſtorella indeed hears, and gently fighs ; but it is 
only to increaſe my tortures : ſhe is too dutiful to 
| | | | diſobex 
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diſobey a father, and I neither able nor forward to 
receive her by an act of diſobedience. 

« As to myſelf, my humour, until this accident to 
ruffle it, has ever been gay and thoughtleſs, per- 
petually toying amongſt the women, dancing briſk- 
ly, and ſinging ſoftly. For I take it, more men 
miſcarry amongſt them for 8 too much than 
too little underſtanding. Paſtorella ſeems willing 
to relieve me from my frights; aud by her con- 
ſtant carriage, by admitting my viſits at all hours, 
has convinced all hereabouts of my happineſs with 
her, and occaſioned a total defection amongſt her 
former lovers, to- my infinite contentment. Ah! 


Mr. Ironſide, could you but ſce, in a calm evening, 


the profuſion of caſe and tenderneſs betwixt us! The 
murmuring river that glides gently by, the cooing; 
turtles in the neighbouring groves, are harſh, com- 


pared to her more tuneful voice. The happy pair, 


firſt joined in Paradiſe, not more enamoured walk- 
ed, more {ſweetly loved! But, alas! what is all 
this ? an imaginary joy, in which we trifle away 


our precious time, without coming together for e- 


ver. That muſt depend upon the old gentleman, 
who ſees I cannot live without his daughter, and 
knows I cannot, upon his terms, be ever happy 
with her. I beg of you to ſend for us all up to 


town together, that we may be heard before you 
(for we all agree 1n a deference to your judgment) 


upon theſe heads, Whether the authority of a fa- 
ther ſhould not -accommodate itſelf to the liberty of 
a free-born Engliſh woman? 

Whether, if you think fit to take the old gentle- 
man into your care, the daughter may not chuſe 
her lover for her guardian ? 


Whether all parents are not obliged to provide 


for the juſt paſſions of their children when grown 


up, as well as food and raiment in their tender 
years ? 


H 2 « Theſe, 
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* Theſe, and ſuch points, being unſettled in the 
world, are cauſe of great diſtraction; and it would 
be worthy your great age and experience to con- 
ſider them diftin&ly for the benefit of domeſtic 
life. All which, moſt venerable Neftor, is hum- 


bly ſubmitted by all your northern friends, as 
well as | 5 


a a & „ a & 


your moſt obedient, and 
devoted humble ſervant, 
Pas rox Fipo.“ 


© Mr. IRonsiDE, 


: W E who ſubſcribe this are man and wife, and 
have been ſo theſe fifteen years; but you 
muſt know, we have quarrelled twice a-day ever 
ſince we came together, and at the ſame time have 
a ry tender regard for one another. We obſerve 
this habitual diſputation has an ill effect upon our 
children, and they loſe their reſpe&t towards us 
from this JaxnGLinG of ours. We lately entered 
into an agreement, that, from that time forward, 
when either ſhould fall into paſſion, the party an- 
ſhould go into another room, aud write a note 
to the other by one of the children, and the per- 
ſon writ to, right or wrong, beg pardon; becauſe 
the writing, to avoid — is in itſelf an act of 
kindneſs. This little method, with the ſmiles of 
the meſſengers, and other nameleſs incidents in the 
management of this correſpendence with the next 
room, has produced inexpreſſible delight, made our 
children and ſervants cheerful under our care and 
protection, and made us ourſelves ſenſible of a 
thouſand good qualities we now ſee in each other, 
which could not before ſhine out, becauſe of our 
mutual impatience. 


F | © Your humble ſervants, 
„ Puilir and Maxy.? 
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P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out of 
© the room, and writes word by Billy, that ſhe 
would have in the above letter, the words © jan- 
« gling of ours, — into the words © theſe our 

| * debates. I allow of the amendment, 
and deſire you would underſtand accordingly, that 
« we never JANGLED, but went into FREQUENT DE- 
© BATES, which were always held in a committee 
of the whole houſe.” 


To NesToR IRoxns1IDE, Eſq; 
© Sagacious SIR, 


F 7 E married men reckon ourſelves under your 
ward, as well as thoſe who live in a leſs 
regular condition. You muſt know I have a wife, 
who is one of thoſe good women who are never 
very angry, or very much pleaſed. My Dear is 
« rather inclined to the former, and will walk about 
in ſoliloquy, dropping ſentences to herſelf of ma- 
nagement, ſaying ſhe will ſay nothing, but ſhe 
« knows when her head is laid what'—and the reſt 
of that kind of half expreſſions. I am never in- 
* quiſitive to know what is her grievance, becauſe 1 
© know it is only conftitution. I call her by the 
« kind appellation of My Gentle Murmur ; and I am 
* ſo uſed to hear her, that I believe I could not Nleep 
without it. It would not be amiſs if you com- 
* municated this to the public, that many who think 
* their wives angry, may know they are only not 
* pleaſed; and that very many come into this world, 
and go out of it at a very good old age, without 
having ever been much tranſported with joy or grief 
in their whole lives. 


© Your humble ſervant, 


© ARTHUR SMOOTH.” 


H 3 + Moſt 
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« Moſt venerable Nzs TOR, 


IAN now three-and-twenty, and in the utmoſt 
: perplexity how to behave myſelf towards a 
£ gentleman, whom my father has admitted to viſit 
© me as a lover. I plainly perceive my father de- 
© ſigns to take advantage of his paſſion towards me, 
and require terms of him which will make him fly 
off, I have orders to be cold to him in all my be- 
haviour; but if you inſert this letter in the Guar- 
dian, he will know that diſtance is conſtrained. I 
love him better than life, am ſatisfied with the of- 
« fer he has made, and deſire him to ſtick to it, that 
he may not hereafter think he has purchaſed me 

© too dear. My mother knows I love him, ſo that 
< my father muſt comply. *-_ rw ny 


« Your thankful ward, 


© SUSAN R .“ 


A 


„ 0 0 


P. 8. I give my ſervice to him, and deſire the 
ſettlement may be ſuch as ſhows-I have my thoughts 
* fixed upon my happineſs in being his wife, rather 
than his widow.” | | 


Ne 74. FriDay, JUNE 5 


* 


Magne Parens, ſanttd quam majeſtate verendus! Buck. 
Great Parent ! how majeſtic ! how adorable ! 


a | 4 di 

B 1 WILL make no apology for preferring this | 6 
letter, and the extract ollowing, to any thing 3 

elſe which I could poſſibly inſert. b F 
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| Cambridge, May 31. 


O U having been pleaſed to take notice of 
| what you conceived excellent in ſome of our 
Engliſh divines, I have here preſumed to ſend a 
ſpecimen, . which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for 
acuteneſs of judgment, ornament of ſpeech, and 
true ſublime, compare with any of the choiceſt 
writings of the ancient fathers or doctors of the 
church, who lived neareſt to the Apoſtles times. 
The ſubject is no leſs than that of God himſelf; 
and the deſign, beſides doing ſome honour to our 
own nation, is to ſhew, by a freſh example, to what 
a height and ſtrength of thought a perſon who ap- 
pears not to be by nature endued with the quickeſt 
parts, may arrive, through a ſincere and ſteady 
practice of the Chriſtian religion; I mean, as taught 
and adminiſtered in the Church of England : which 
© will, at the ſame time, prove, that the force of 


« S1R, 
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< ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at all abated by length of 


time, or the iniquity of mankind ; but that if men 
were not wanting to themſelves, and (as our excel- 
© lent author focus) could but be perſuaded to con- 
form to our Church's rules, they might ſtill live as 
« the primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of 
© none of thoſe eminent ſaints for virtue and holineſs. 
The author from whom this collection is made, is 
« Biſhop Beveridge, vol. 2. ſerm. 1. 


© PHILOTHEUs.,? 


In treating upon that paſſage in the book of Exo- 
dus, where Notes being ordered to lead the children 
of Iſrael out of Egypt, he aſked God, what name 

Em by to that people, in order to 


diſpoſe them to obey Him; and God aſwered, I Am that 
J Am; and bade him tell them, I Am hath ſent me un- 
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to you. The admirable author thus diſcourſes: « GOD 
having been pleaſed to reveal himſelf to us under 
«© this name or title, I Am that J Am, He thereby 
ſuggeſts to us, that he would not have us appre- 
hend of Him, as of any particular or limited 
being, but as a Being in general, or. the Being of 
all Beings ; who giveth being to, and therefore ex- 
erciſeth authority over all things in the world. He 


ing, the true, the everlaſting God ; He did not 
ſay, I am the Almighty Creator, Preſerver, 
and Governor of the whole world; but J Am that 
7 Am : intimating, that if Moſes defired ſuch a 
name of God as might fully deſcribe his nature as 
in itſelf, that is a thing impoſſible ; there being no 
words to be found in any language, whereby to 
expreſs the glory of an infinite Being, eſpecially ſo 
as that finite creatures ſhould be able fully to con- 
ceive it. Yet, however, in theſe words, he is 
pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of thoughts he 
would have us entertain of him : inſomuch, that 
could we but rightly apprehend what is couched 
© under, and intended by them, we ſhould doubtleſs 
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have as high and true conceptions of God, as it is 


« poſſible for creatures ts have. The anſwer gi- 
ven, ſuggeſts further to us theſe following notions of 
the molt high God: « Firſt, that he is one Being, 
_ © exiſting in and of Himſelf. His unity is implied in 
that he ſaith, 7; his exiſence, in that he faith, 7 
Am his exiſtence in and of Himſelf, in that he 
« faith, 7 Am that I Am, that is, I am in and of my- 
« ſelf, not receiving any thing from, nor depending 
© upon any other. The ſame expreſſion implies, 
© that as GOD i, only One, fo He is a moſt pure 
* and fimple Being; for here, we ſee, He admits 
© nothing into the manifeſtation of himſelf but pure 
© eſſence, ſaying, J Am that I Am, that is, Bein 
« ztſelf, without any mixture or compoſition. And 
| 6 therefore 


Ne 74. 


did not anſwer Moſes, I am the great, the liv- 
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therefore we muſt not conceive af GOD, as made 
up of ſeveral parts, or facultics, or ingredients, but 
only as One who is that He is, and whatſoever 7s in 
Him is Himſelf. And although we read of ſeveral 
properties attributed to Him in ſcripture, as wi/- 
dom, goodneſs, juſtice, &c. we muſt not apprehend 
them to be ſeveral powers, habits, or qualities, as 
they are in us; for as they are in GOD, they are 
neither diſtinguiſhed from one another, nor from 
his nature or efſence, in whom they are ſaid to be. 
In whom, I ſay, they are ſaid to be: For, to ſpeak 
properly, they are not in Him, but are his very 
eſſence, or nature itſelf ; which actin —_— up- 
on ſeveral objects, ſeems to us to act from ſeveral 
properties or perfections in Him; whereas all the 
difference is only in our different apprehenſions of the 
ſame thing. GOD in himſelf is a g ſimpie and pure 
ad, and therefore cannot have any thing in Him, but 
what is that g fimple and pure act itſelf: which, 
ſeeing it bringeth upon every creature what it de- 
ſerves, we conceive of it as of ſeveral divine per- 
fections in the ſame Almighty Being. Whereas 
GOD, whoſe underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, 
doth not apprehend himſelf under the diſtinct no- 
tions of wiſdom, or goodneſs, or juſtice, or che like, 
but only as Fehovah : and therefore, in this place, 
© he doth not ſay, I am wiſe, or juft or good, but 
« ſimply, I Am that I Am. 
Having thus offered at ſomething towards the ex- 
plication of the firſt of theſe myſterious ſayings in 
the anſwer GOD made to Moſes, when he 3 
to encourage him to lead his people out of Egypt, he 
proceeds to conſider the other, whereby GOD calls 
himſelf abſolutely / AM. Concerning which, he 
takes notice, That though 7 AM be commonly a 
verb of the firſt perſon, yet it is here uſed as a 
* noun ſubſtantive, or proper name, and is the no- 
© minative caſe to another verb of the third perſon, 
- i LS ; in 
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in theſe words, / AM hath ſent me unto you. A 
ſtrange expreſſion | But when GOD ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf, he cannot be confined to grammar-rules, being 
infinitely above and beyond he reach of all lan- 
uages in the world. And therefore, it is no won- 
der, that when he would reveal Himſelf, he goes 
out of our common way of ſpeaking one to ano- 
ther, and expreſſeth Himſelf in a way peculiar to 
Himſelf, and ſuch as is ſuitable and proper to his 
own nature and glory. 5 
c Meck than 


Am; fo when he ſpeaks of Himſelf, with reference 
to his creatures, and eſpecially to his people, he 
ſaith, I AM. He doth not ſay, I am their light, 
their life, their guide, their flrength, or tower, but 
only, I Am. He ſets as it were his hand to a blank, 


that his people may write under it what they pleaſe 


that is good for them. As if He ſhould ſay, Are 
they weak ? I am ſtrengtb. Are they poor? I an 
riches. Are they in trouble? I am comfort. Are 
they fick ? I am health. Are they dying? I am life. 
Have they nothing? I am all things. I am wiſdom 
and power, I am juſtice and mercy, I am grace and 
goodneſs, I am glory, beauty, holineſs, eminency, ſu- 
pereminency, perfection, all-ſufficiency, eternity, Je- 
hovah, 1 AM. Mbatlſeever is ſuitable to their nature, 
or convenient for them in their ſœveral conditions, that 


Jam: whatſoever is amiable in itſelf, or defirable un- 


to them, that I am: whatſcever is pure and holy, 
whatſoever is great or pleaſant, whatſoever is good 
or needful to make men tappy, that I am. - So 
that, in ſhort, GOD here repreſents himſelf un- 


to us as an Univerſal Good, and leaves us to make 


the application of it to ourſelves according to our 
ſeveral wants, capacities, and defires, by ſaying 
only in general, / AM.” ls 

Again, p. 27. he thus diſcourſes ; « There is 


more 


ore, as when He ſpeaks of Himſelf 
and his own eternal eſſence, He ſaith, I Am that I 
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more fold joy and comiort,. more reel delight and 
ſatisfaction of mind, in one ſingle thought of GOD, 
rightly formed, than all the riches, and honours, 
and pleaſures of this world, put them all together, 
are able to afford. Let us then call in for all 
our ſcattered thoughts from all things here below, 
and raiſe them up and unite them all to the moſt 
High GOD ; apprehending him under the idea, i- 
mage, or likeneſs of any thing elſe, but as infinite- 
ly greater, and higher, and better than all things: 
as one exiſting iz and of himſelf, and giving eſſence 
and exiſtence to all things in the world beſides 
Himſelf: as one ſo pure and fmple, that there is 
nothing in Him but Himſelf, but effence and being 


itſelf: as one ſo infinite and emnipotent, that where- 


ſoever any thing elſe is in the whole world, there 
He is, and beyond the world, where nothing elſe 
is, there all things are, becauſe He is there: as one 
ſo wiſe, ſo knowing, fo omniſcient, that He, at this 

very moment, and always, ſees what all the angels 


are doing in Heaven ; what all the fowls are doing 


in the air; what all the fiſhes are doing in the wa- 
ters; what all the devils are doing in hell; what 
all the men and beaſts, and the very inſects are 
doing upon earth : as one ſo powerful and omnips- 


tent, that He can do whatſoever he will, only by 


willing it ſhould be done : as one fo great, fo good, 
ſo glorious, fo immutable, ſo tranſcendent, ſo infinite, 
ſo incomprehen/ible, fo eternal, what ſhall I fay ? fo 
Fehovah, that the more we think of Him, the more 
we admire Him, the more we adore Him, the more 
we love Him, the more we may and ought ; our 
higheſt conceptions of Him being as much beneath 
Him, as our greateſt ſervices come ſhort of what 
we owe Him. | | e 

Seeing therefore we cannot think of God ſo 


highly as He is, let us think of Him as highly as 
vue can: and tor that end, let us get above our- 


« ſelves, 
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< ſelves, and above the world, and raiſe up our 
thoughts higher and higher, and higher fill ; and 
« when we have got them up as high as poſhbly we 
can, Jet us apprehend 2 Being infinitely higher 

than the higheſt of them ; and then finding our- 
ſelves at a loſs, amazed, confounded at ſuch an in- 
finite height of infinite perfections, let us fall down 
in humble and hearty defires to be freed from thoſe 
dark priſons wherein we are now immured, that 
< we may take our flight into eternity, and there 

© (through the merits of our ever-blefſed Saviour) ſee 
this infinite Being face to face, and enjoy Him for 


6 ever.” 


— EIS 
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Hic eft, aut naſquam qucd guerimus. 
| | Fox. Ep. 17. J. 1. v. 39. 


— Here, or no where, we may hope to find 
What we deſire. 


CREECH. 
HIS paper ſhall conſiſt of extracts from two 
great Divines, but of very different genius. 

The one is to be admired for convincing the under- 

ſtanding, the other for inflaming the heart. The 

former urges us in this plain and forcible manner 
to an inquiry into religion, and practiſing its pre- 
cepts. 

« Suppoſe the world began ſome time to be; it 
muſt either be made by counſel and deſign, that is, 

produced by ſome being that knew what it did, 

that did contrive it, and frame it as it is; which, 

it is eaſy to conceive, a being, that is infinitely 
good and wiſe, and powerful, might do : but this 
is to own a God. Or elſe the matter of it bein 


« ſuppoſ 
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« ſuppoſed to have been always, and in continual 
motion and tumult, it at laſt happened to fall into 
« this order; and the parts of matter, after various 
agitations, were at length entangled and knit to- 
gether in this order, in which we ſee the world 
to be. But can any man think this reaſonable to 
imagine, that, in the infinite variety which is in the 
— all things ſhould happen by chance, as well 
and as orderly as the greateſt wiſdom could have 
contrived them? Whoever can believe this, muſt 
do it with his will, and not with his underſtand- 
ing. | | 
C 3 the reaſons for and againſt the prin- 
© ciples of . were equal, yet the danger and 
hazard is ſo unequal, as would ſway a prudent 
© man to the affirmative. Suppoſe a man believe 
© there is no God, nor life after this; and ſuppoſe he 
© be 1n the right, but not certain that he is, (for that. 
© I am ſure in this caſe is impoſſible ;) all the advan- 
tage he hath by this opinion, relates only to this 
« world and this preſent time: for he cannot be the 
better for it when he is not. Now, what advantage 
© will it be to him in this life? He ſhall have the 
more liberty to do what he pleaſeth; that is, it 
* furmiſheth him with a ſtronger temptation to be in- 
* temperate, and Juſtful, and unjuſt ; that is, to do 
+ thoſe things which prejudice his body and his 
© health, which cloud his reaſon, and darken his 
« underſtanding, which will make him enemies in the 
* world, will bring him into danger. So that it is 
no advantage to any man to be vicious; and yet 
* this is the greateſt uſe that is made of atheiſtical 
6 2 to comfort men in their vicious cour- 
ſes. But if thou haſt a mind to be virtuous, and 
< temperate, and juſt, the belief of the principles of 
religion will be no obſtacle, but a furtherance to 
* thee in this courſe. All the advantage a man can 
hope for, by diſbelieving the principles of religion, 
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s to eſeape trouble and perſecution in this world, 
'<'which-maychappen to him upon "account of reli. 
gion. But ſuppoſing there be a God, and a life af. | 


< ter this, then What à vaſt differenoe is there of the A 
conſequences of thefe opinions? As much as between Wi gume 
< firiite and infinite, time and eternity, f thin 
Fo perſuade men to believe the ſeriptures, I on. iſ © reac 
Ay offer this to mens conſideration. ' If there be 2 Mi © 1mP3 
< God, whoſe providence governs the world, and all Wi be w 
< 'the creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to think, « able 
©< that he hath a particular care of men, the noblet: | to 
part of this viſible world? and, ſeeing he hath to ? 
made them capable of eternal duration, chat he © wit 
_ ©. hath provided for their eternal happineſs, and ſuf. . Cant 
* 'ficiently revealed to them the way to it, and the © the) 
terms and conditions of it? Now, let any man pro- 1, 
« duce any book in the world, that pretends to be ſhal 
from God, and to do this; that for the matter of nat. 
< it is ſo worthy of God, the doctrines whereof are *© I 
© ſo uſeful, and the precepts ſo reaſonable, and the n 
< arguments ſo powerful, the truth of all which wa the 
confirmed by ſo many great and unqueſtionable mi- wut. 
< racles, the relation of which has been tranſmitted the 
4 to D public and authentic records, writ- *- to 
ten by thoſe who were eye and ear witneſſes of * tur 
< what they wrote, and free from ſuſpicion of any "OF 
< worldly intereſt and deſign; let any produce a book © bu 
© hke to this, in all theſe reſpects; and which, over * fad 
< and beſides, hath, by the power and reaſonableneſ⸗ mn 
of the doctrines contained in it, prevailed ſo'mira- ” 
<« culouſly in the world, by weak and -inconfiderable 22 
'< means, in oppoſition to all the wit and power of 2 
© the world, and under ſuch diſcouragements as no 2 
* other religion was ever aſſaulted with ; let any 2 
man bring forth ſuch a book, and he hath my ; 
©* leave to believe it as ſoon as the Bible. But if 1 
+ there be none ſuch, as I am well afſared-there is Ul | * 


not, then every one that thinks-God hath revealed 
4 chimſelf 
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vorld, . himſelf to men, ought to embrace and entertain 
rell. the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, as revealed by 


ife af. - God. | = 
And now, having preſented men with ſuch ar- 
guments {and con tions as are proper, and I ' 
think ſufficient to induce belief, I think it not un- 
reaſonable to intreat and urge men diligently. and 
impartially to conſider theſe matters; and. if chere 
be weight in theſe. conſiderations, to ſwayreaſon- 
able men, that they would not ſuffer themſelves 
to be biaſſid by prejudice or paſſion, or intereſt, 
to a contrary perſuaſion. Thus much I may 
with reaſon deſire of them: for though men 
cannot believe what they will, yet men may, if 
they will, conſider things ſeriouſly. and impartial- 
ly, and yield or. withhold their aſſent, as. they 
6. ſhall ſee cauſe; after a thorough ſearch and exami- 
©. nation. in offer c | 5 
If any man · will offer a ſerious argument againſt 
any of the principles of religion, and will debate 
the matter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the infi- 
*- nite- conſequences of theſe things one way or o- 
© ther, and would gladly be. ſatisfied, he deſerves 
© to be heard what he can ſay: but if a man will 
turn religion into raillery, and confute it by two 
© or three bold jeſts.; he doth not make religion, 
but himfelf; ridiculous, in the opinion of all con- 
© fiderate men, becauſe he ſports with his life. 
© $0- chat it concerns every man that would not 
© trifle away his ſoul, and fool himſelf intò irre- 
© caverable miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to 
£ inquire into theſe things, whether they. be ſo or no, 
and patiently to conſider the arguments that are 
brought for them, Rout; g | 
And when you are examining theſe matters, do 
not take into conſideration any ſenſual or world- 
0 ly ingercll but deal fairly and impartially with your- 
s ſelves. Think with 4s that you have not 
4 2 the 
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the making of things true and falſe ; that the 
principles of religion are either true or falſe, before 
you think of them. The truth of things . is al. 
ready fixed; either there is a God, or no God; 
either your ſouls are immortal, or they are not ; 
either the ſcriptures are a divine revelation, or an 
impoſture : one of theſe is certain and neceſſary, 
and they are not now to be altered. Things will 
not comply with your conecits, and bend them- 
ſelves to your intereſts ; therefore do not think 
what you would have to be, but confider impartial- 
ly what is.“ „ 

The other great writer is particularly uſeful in 
his rapturous ſoliloquies, wherein he thinks of the 
Deity with the higheſt admiration, and beholds 
himſelf with che moſt contrite lowlineſs. My pre- 
ſent buſineſs, ſays he, is to treat of God, his be- 
< ing, and attributes; but who is ſufficient for 
e theſe things?“ at leaſt, who am I, a filly worm, 

that I ſhould take upon me to ſpeak of * by 
whom alone I ſpeak; and being myſelf but a fi- 
nite ſinful creature, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the na- 
ture of the infinite and moſt holy God? Alas! I 
cannot ſo much as begin to think of him, but 
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| heart is perplexed, my mind amazed, my head 
turns round, my whole ſoul ſeems to be unhing- 
ed and overwhelmed within me. His mercy ex- 
alts me, his juſtice depreſſeth me, his wiſdom aſto- 
« mſheth me, his power affrights me, his glory 
« dazzles mine eyes; and © by reaſon of his Re 
“ neſs,” as Job ſpeaks, I cannot endure : but the 
« leaft glimpſe of him makes me abhor myſelf, and 
cc repent in duſt and aſhes? before him 
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immediately my thoughts are confounded, my 
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nothin 
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— 


—— Solos aio bene vivere, quorum | 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 
N 1 Hor. Ep. 15. J. 1. v. 45. 


———Thoſe are bleſt, and only thoſe, 


Whoſe ſtately houſe their hidden treaſure ſhows. CREECH. 
EVER thought it my duty to preſerve peace 
I and love among my Warps. And fince 1 
have ſet up for an univerſal GuarDian, I have laid 
nothing more to heart than the differences and 
quarrels between the, landed and the trading in- 
tereſts of my country, which indeed. comprehend 
the whole. I ſhall always contribute, to the ut- 
moſt of my . power, to reconcile theſe intereſts to 
each other ; and to make them both ſenſible, that 
their mutual happineſs depends upon their being 
friends. 5 1 1 
They mutually furniſh each other with all the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life. The land ſupplies 
the traders with corn, cattle, wool, and generally 
all the materials, either for their ſubſiſtence or their 
riches; the traders, in return, provide the gentlemen 
with houſes, clothes, and many other things, 
without which their life at beſt would be uncom- 
fortable. Yet theſe very intereſts are almoſt always 
claſhing ; the traders conſider every high duty upon 
any part of their trade, as proceeding from jealou- 
ly in the gentlemen, of their rivalling them too faſt ; 
and they are often enemies on this account. The 
8 on the other hand, think they can never 
ay too great a burden upon trade, though in every 
thing they eat, and drink, and wear, they are ſure to 
bear the greateſt part themſelves. 

I 3 I ſhall 


— 
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1 ſhall endeavour, as much as poſſible, to remove 
this envutation between the parties; and, in the firft 
place, to convinee the traders, that in many inſtan- 
ces high duties may be laid upon their imperts, to 
enlarge the general trade of the kingdom. For ex- 
ample, if there ſhould be laid a prohibition, or 
high duties, which ſhall amount to a prohibition, 
upon the imports: from any other country which 
takes from us a million Sterling every year, and re- 
turas us nothing elſe but manufaQures for the con- 
ſumption of our own people, it is certain this ought 
to be conſidered as the increaſe of our trade in ge- 
neral : for if we want theſe manufactures, we ſhall 
either make them ourfelves, or, which is the ſame 
thing, import them from other couatries in ex- 


change for our own. In either of which caſes, our 


foreign or inland trade is enlarged, and ſo many 
more of our own people are employed and ſabſiſt- 
ed for that money which was annually exported; that 
is, in all probability, a hundred and fifty thouſand 
of our people for the yearly ſum of one million. If 
our traders would conſider many of our prohibitions, 
or high duties in this light, they would think their 
country and themſelves obliged to the landed intereſt 
for theſe reſtraints. | 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the traders 
every ſum of money they import, and gain from a- 
broad, as if it was ſo much loſs to themſelves; but 
if they could be convinced, that for every million 
that ſhall be imported and gained by the traders, 
more than twice that ſum is gained by the landed 
intereſt, they would never be averſe to the trading 
part of the nation. To convince them, therefore, 


that this is the fact, ſhall be the remaining part of 


this diſcourſe. N 
Let us ſuppoſe then, that a million, or, if you pleaſe, 


that twenty millions were to be imported, and gain- J 


ed by trade: to what uſes eould it be applied? and 
which 
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which would. be the greateſt gainer, the landed or 
the trading intereſt ? Suppoſe it to be twenty mil- 


lions. | 
part of the 


It cannot at all be doubted, that a 
afore- mentioned fum would be laid out in luxury, 
ſuch as the magnificence of buildings, the plate and 
furniture of houſes,. jewels, and rich apparel; the 
clegance of diet, the ſplendour of coaches and equi- 
page, and ſuch other things as are an expence to 
the owners, and bring in no manner of profit. But 
becauſe it is ſeldom ſeen, that perſons who by great 
induſtry have gained eſtates, - are extravagant in their 
luxury; and e the revenue muſt be ſtill ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport the annual expence, it is hard to 
conceive that more than two of the twenty millions 
can be converted into this dead flock : at leaſt eigh- 
teen maſt ſtill be left to raiſe an annual intereſt to 
the owners; and the revenue from the eighteen mil- 
lions at fix per centum, will be little more than one 

Again, a pi the twenty millens is very hk 
to NY — to increaſe the ſtock of 2 
trade, in which is comprehended that upon all our 
farms. This is the trade which provides for the an- 
nual eonſumption of our people; and a ſtock of the 
value of two years conſumption, is generally believ- 
ed to be fufficient for this purpoſe. If the eighteen 
millions above-mentioned will not raife a revenue of 
more than one milhon per annum, it 18 certain that 
no more than this laſt value can be added to our 
annual eonſumptien, and that two of the twenty mil- 
lions will be ſufficient to add to the ſtock of our in- 
land trade. 

Our foreign trade is confidered upon another foot; 
for though it provides in part for the annual eonſump- 
tion of our own people, it provides alſo for the con- 
ſumption of foreign nations. It exports our ſuperfluous 
manufactures, and ſhould make returns of bullion, 
or other durable treaſure. Our foreign * for 

orty 
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forty years laſt paſt, in the judgment of the moſt 
intelligent perſons, has been managed by a ſtock not 
leſs than four, and not exceeding eight millions, with 
which laſt ſum they think it is driven at this time; 
and that it cannot be carried much further, unleſs 
our merchants ſhall endeavour to open a trade 
to Terra Auſtralis incognita, or ſome place that 
would be equivalent. It will therefore be a very 
large allowance, that one of the twenty millions can 
be added to the capital ſtock of our foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raiſing intereſt, 
that is, by laying up, at a cheap time, corn, or o- 
ther goods or manufactures that will keep, for the 
conſumption of future years, and when the markets 
may happen to call for them at an advanced price. 
But as moſt goods are periſhable, and waſte ſomethi 
every year, by which means a part of the nies 
is ſtill loſt, and as it is ſeldom ſeen, that theſe engroſ- 
ſers get more than their principal, and the common 
intereſt of their money, this way 1s ſo precarious and 
full of hazard, that it is very unlikely any more than 
three of the twenty millions will be applied to engroſ- 
ſing. It were to be wiſhed the engroſſers were more 
profitable traders for themſelves : they are certainly 
very beneficial for the commonwealth; they are a 
market for the rich in a time of plenty, and ready 
at hand with relief for the poor in a time of dearth. 
They prevent the exportation of many neceſſaries of 
life, n they are very cheap, fo that we are not at 
the charge of bringing them back again, when they 
are very dear. They fave the money that is paid to 
foreign countries for intereſt, and warehouſe-room. 
But there is ſo much hazard, and fo little profit in 
this bufineſs, that if twenty millions were to be im- 
ported, ſcarce three of them would be applied to the 
making magazines for the kingdom. 

If any of the money ſhould be lent at intereſt to 
perſons that ſhall apply the ſame to any of the pur- 


poſes 
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poſes above mentioned, it 1s ſtill the ſame thing. Ws 
I have given good reaſons for what I have ſaid, no 
more than eight of the twenty millions can be appli- 
ed either to our dead ſtock of luxury, our ſtock in 
inland or foreign trade, or our ſtores or magazines. 
So that ftill there will remain twelve millions, which 
are now no otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of, than in buying 
of lands or houſes, or our new parliamentary funds, 
or in being lent out at intereſt upon mortgages of 
thoſe ſecurities, or to perſons who have no other ways 
to repay the value, than by part of the things them- 
ſelves. © 
The queſtion then is, what effect theſe twelve nul- 
lions will have towards reducing the intereſt of mo- 
ney, or raiſing the value of eſtates? for as the for- 
mer grows leſs, the latter will ever riſe in proportion. 
For. example, while the intereſt of money 1s five per 
cent. per annum, a man lends two thouſand pounds, 
to raiſe a revenue of one hundred pounds per annum, 
by the intereſt of his money ; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, he gives two thouſand pounds, or more, to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate of one hundred pounds per annum. 
Again, if the intereſt of money ſhall fall one per 
cent. he muſt be forced to lend two thouſand four 
hundred pounds to gain the revenue of one hundred 
pounds per annum; and for the ſame reaſon, he muſt 
give at leaſt two thouſand four hundred pounds, to 
purchaſe an eſtate of the ſame yearly rent. There- 
fore, if theſe twelve millions newly gained ſhall reduce 
one per cent. of the preſent intereſt of money, they 
muſt of neceſſity increaſe every eſtate at leaſt four 
years value in the purchaſe. 
It is ever eaſier to meet with men that will borrow 
money than ſell their eſtates. An evidence of this is, 
that we never have ſo good a revenue by buying, as 
by lending. The firſt thing therefore that be 
attempted with theſe twelve millions, is to lend mo- 
ney to thoſe that want it. This can hardly fail of 
| reducing 
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reducing one per cent. of the:proſent intereſt of mo- 
ney, and conſequently: of raiſing every eſtate four 
years value in the purchaſce. . 
For, in all probability, all the money or value now 
in England, not applied to any of the uſes ahove- 
mentioned, and which therefore lies dead, or affords 
no revenne tothe o ners, until it can: be: diſpoſed: of 
to ſuch: uſes, doth not exceed twelve millions: yet this 
ſum, whatever it is, is ſufficient to keep down money 
to the preſent intereſt, and to hold up lands to łcheir 
preſent value. One would imagine then, if this ſum 
ſhould be doubled, if twelve millions extraordinary 
ſhould: be added to it, they ſhould reduce half the 
_ preſent intereſt of money, and double: the preſent va- 
lue of eftates. But it will eaſily be allowed: they 
muſt! reduce one per cent. of the preſent intereſt of 
money, and add the value: of four years rent to the 
purchaſe of every eſtate. | 
To confirm the 


| nome: 16 there, was. indebted about thirteen m1]- 
wns, and: paid the intereſt of five pen cents per ann. 
They * a ſum of money, I think not above a 
million, with which: they prepared to diſcharge ſuch 
a- part of the principal. The creditors were ſo: un- 
able to find: ſo an iĩntereſt elſewhere, that they 

petitioned the States ta keep their money, with an 
abatement of: one per cent. of their intereſt. The ſame 
money was offered to the ſame: number of other cre- 
ditors with the ſame ſucceſs, until one per cent. of 
their whole intereſt was abated. Vet at laſt ſuch a 
part of the principal was diſcharged. And when 
this ſum came to be lent to private perſons, it had the 
ſame effect. There, one per cent; of the common in- 
tereſt: was: abated throughout the whole province, as 


well 
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well between ſubject and ſubject, as between the ſub- 
jects and their. rs. ' And nothing is oi’ - 
rious, as chat the value of lands in tixat wountry has 
riſen in proportion, and that eſtates are ſuldl there 


| for thirty years value of their vrhole rents. It ãs not 


then to be doubted, that twelve millions extraordinary 
to be lent lat intereſt, or purchaſe lands, or govern- 
ment feeurities, muſt have the like effect in England ; 
at leaſt, that lands will-ariſe ſour years rent interery 
purehaſe above their preſent value. And ho great 
an Boy een, _ eee ee intereſt:? 

e rents of „According 20 the propor- 
tion of the — be-little more than eight 
millions; yet perhaps, they may be twelve. If their 
is made an addition of four years value in every pur- 


chaſe, this, upon all the rents of England, amounts 


to forty- eight millions. So that, by the importati- 
on and elear gain of twenty millions by trade, the 
landed intereſt gains an improvement of forty-eight 
millions, at leaſt fix times as much as all other inter- 
eſts joined er. 

I ſhould think this nt, which IT have en- 
deavoured to ſet in a clear light, muſt needs be ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that the landed and the trading intereſts 
eannot in reality but be friends to each other. 


— tl. 
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—Certum voto pete finem. Hor. Ep. 2. J. 1. v. 56. 
—— To-wiſhes fix an end. CREECH» 


TY HE writers of : morality aſſign two ſorts of 
1 -goods. The one is in itſelf delrahie ; the other 
is to be deſired, not on account: of jits own excellen- 
ey, but for the ſake of ſome other thing which it is in- 
ſtrumental to obtain. Theſe are — . 
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by the appellations of End and Means. We are 
. prompted by nature to deſire the former; but that 
we have any appetite for the latter, is owing to choice 
and deliberation. - _ n 

But, as wiſe men in the,purſuit of means, 
from a further view of natural good with which 
they are connected; fools, who are ated by imita- 
tion, and not by reaſon, blindly purſue the means, 
without any deſign or proſpect of applying them. 
The reſult whereof is, that they entail upon them - 
ſelves the anxiety and toil, but are debarred from the 
ſubſequent delights which ariſe to wiſer men; ſince 
their views not reaching the end, terminate in thoſe 
things, which, although they have a relative good- 
neſs, yet conſidered abſolutely, are indifferent, or, 
I The principle of this miſconduct, is a certain 
ſnort- ſightedneſs in the mind. And as this defect is 
branched forth into innumerable errors in life, and 
hath infected all ranks and conditions of men; ſo it 
more eminently appears in three ſpecies, the Critics, 
Miſers, and Free-thinkers. I ſhall endeavour to make 
this obſervation with regard to each of them. 

And firſt of the Critic. | 
Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a reaſonable 
creature would propoſe to obtain by ſtudy, or indeed 
by any other undertaking. Thoſe parts of learning 
which relate to the imagination, as eloquence and 
poctry, uce ah immediate pleaſure in the mind. 
And ſublime and uſeful truths, when they are con- 
veyed in apt allegories or beautiful images, make 
more Jiſtin& and laſting impreſſions; by which means, 
the fancy becomes rent to the underſtanding. 
and the mind is at the ſame time delighted and in- 
ſtructed. The exerciſe of the underſtanding in, the 
diſcovery of truth, is likewiſe attended with great 
- pleaſure, as well as immediate profit. It not only 
ſtrengthens our faculties, purifies the ſou}, ſubdues 
the paſſions ; but, beſides theſe advantages, there i 
0 
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alſo a ſecret joy that flows from intellectual operati- 
ons, proportioned to the nobleneſs of the faculty, 
. not the leſs affecting becauſe inward and unſeen. 

But the mere comets of the memory as ſuch, in- 
ſtead of briaging pleaſure or immediate benefit, is 2 
thing of vain 2 — and fatigue, eſpeeially 
when employed in the acquiſition of lan gage, which 
is, of all others, the dry and pa occupation. 
There muſt be therefore — farther propoſed, 
or a wiſe man would never engage in it. And indeed, 
the very reaſon of the ching Rainy i intimates, that the 
motive which firft drew men to affect a knowledge in 
dead tongues, was, that they looked on them as means 
to convey more uſeful and entertaining knowledge in - 
to their minds. 

There are, nevertheleſs, certain critics, who ſeeing 
that Greek and Latin are in requeſt, join in a thought- 
leſs purfuit of thoſe languages, without any further 
view. They look on the ancient authors; but it is 
with an eye to phraſeology, or certain minute parti- 
culars, which are valuable for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe they are deſpiſed and forgotten by the reſt of 
mankind. The divine maxims of morality, the ex- 
act pictures of human life, the profound diſcoveries 
in the arts and ſciences, juſt tho ag bright ima Zes. 
ſublime ſentiments, are "os , while the . — 
is learnedly taken up in verbal remarks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato with a con- 
templative mind, or Cicero, in order to imbibe the 
noble ſentiments of virtue and a public ſpirit, which 
are conſpicuous in the writings of that great man; 
or to peruſe the Greek or Roman hiſtorians, with an 
intention to form his own life upon the plan of the 
illuſtrious patterns they exhibit to our view ! Plato 
wrote in. Greek; Cicero's Latin is fine ; 3 and it of- 
ten lies in a man's way to quote the ancient hiſtori- 
ans. 


Vor. IL. KR 7 There 
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There is no entertainment upon earth more noble 
and befitting a reaſonable mind, than the peruſal of 
ood authors; or that better qualifies a man to paſs 
his life with ſatisfaction to himſelf, or advantage to 
the public. But where men of ſhort views and mean 
ſouls give ' themſelves. to that fort of employment 
which nature never deſigned them for, they, indeed, 
keep one another in countenance; but, inſtead of cul- 
tivating and adorning their own minds, or acquiring 
an ability to be uſeful to the world, they reap no o- 
ther advantage from their labours, than the dry con- 
ſolation ariſing from the applauſes they beſtow upon 
each other. ES Fg 
And the ſame weakneſs, or defect in the mind, from 
whence pedantry takes its riſe, does likewiſe give 
birth to avarice. Words and money are both to be 
regarded as only marks of things. And as the know- 
ledge of the one, ſo the gell Bon of the other, is of 
no uſe, unleſs directed to a further end. A mutual 
commerce could not be carried on among men, if ſome 
common ſtandard had not been agreed upon, to which 
the value of all the various products of art and na- 
ture were reducible; and which might be of the ſame 
uſe in the conveyance of property, as words are in 
| that of ideas. Gold, by its beauty, ſcarceneſs, and 
durable nature, ſeems deſigned by Providence to a 
purpoſe ſo excellent and advantageous to mankind. 
Upon theſe conſiderations, that metal came firſt into 
eſteem. But ſuch, who cannot ſee beyond what is 
neareſt in the purſuit, beholding mankind touched 
with an affection for gold, and being ignorant of the 
true reaſon that introduced this odd paſſion into hu- 
man nature, imagine ſome intrinſic worth in the me- 
tal to be the cauſe of it. Hence the ſame men, who, 
had they been turned towards learning, would have 
employed themſelves in laying up words in their me- 
mory, are, by a different . employed to as 
much purpoſe in treaſuring up gold in their coffers. 
| "8 They 
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They differ only in the object; the principle on 
which they act, and the inward frame of mind, is 
the ſame in the Critic and the Miſer. 

And, upon a thorough obſervation, our modern ſect 
of Free- thinkers will be found to labour under the 
ſame defect with thoſe two inglorious ſpecies. Their 
ſhort views are terminated in the next objects; and 
their ſpecious pretences for liberty and truth, are ſo 
many inſtances of miſtaking the means for the end. 
But the ſetting theſe points in a clear light, muſt be 
the ſubject of another paper. | 
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| Docebo 
Unde parent ur opes; quid alat, formetque poctam. 
Honk. Ars Poet. v. 306. 


I will teach to write, 

Tell what the duty of a poet is, = 
Wherein his wealth and ornament conſiſt, 

And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd. 
RosSCOMMON. 


— 


T T is no ſmall pleaſure to me, who am zealous in 
the intereſts. of learning, to think I may have 
the honour, of leading the town into a very new and 
uncommon road of criticiſm. As that kind of litera- 
ture is at preſent carried on, it conſiſts only in 
knowledge of mechanic rules, which contribute to 
the ſtructure of different ſorts of poetry; as the re- 
ceipts of good houſewives do to the making puddings - 
of flour, oranges, plums, or any other ingredients. 
It would, methinks, make theſe my inſtructions mare 
eaſily intelligible to ordinary readers, if I diſcourſed 
of theſe matters in the ſtyle in which ladies, learned 
in ceconomics, dictate to their pupils for the improve- 
ment of the kitchen and larder. | | 
: K 2 J (hall 
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I fhall begin with Epic Poetry, becauſe the critics 
agree it is the greateſt work human nature is capable 
of. I know the French have already laid down ma- 
ny mechanical rules for compoſitions of this ſort ; but 
at the ſame time they cut off almoſt all undertakers 
from the poſſibility of ever performing them; for the 
firſt qualification they unanimouſly require in a poet, 
is a genius. I ſhall here endeavour (for the benefit 
of my countrymen) to make it- manifeſt, that Epic 
Poems may be made without a genius, nay, with- 
out learning or much reading. is muſt neceſſarily 
be of great uſe to all thoſe who confeſs they 
never read, and of whom the world is convinced they 
never learn. What Moliere obſerves of 'making a 
dinner, that any man can do it with money, and if a 
profeſſed cook cannot without, he has his art for no- 
thing ; the ſame may be ſaid of making a poem : it 
is eaſily brought about by him that has a genius, 


but the ſkill Hes in doing it without one. In pur- 


ſuance of this end, I ſhall preſent the reader with 
a plain and certain recipe, by which even ſonneteers 
and ladies may be qualified for this grand perform- 
ance. 

I know it will be objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an Epic Poet, is to be knowing in 
all arts and ſciences. But this ought not to dif. 
courage thoſe that have no learning, as long as in- 
dexes and dictionaries may be had, which are the 
3 of all knowledge. Beſides, ſince it is 

n eſtabliſhed rule, that none of the terms of thoſe 
arts and ſciences are to be made uſe of, one may ven- 
ture to affirm, our poet cannot impertinently offend 
in this point. The learning which will be more par- 
ticularly neceſſary to him, is the ancient geography 
of towns, mountains and rivers: for this let him take 
Cluverius, value fourpence. 

Another quality required, is a complete {kill in lan- 
guages. To this I anſwer, that it is notorious, pu 

ns 
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8. 
C8 ſons of no genius have been oftentimes great lin- 
le guiſts. To inſtance in the Greek, of which there 
5 are two forts ; the original Greek, and that from 
ut which our modern authors tranſlate. I ſhould be un- 
_ willing to promiſe impoſſibilities; but, modeſtly ſpeak- 
he ing, this may be learned in about an hour's time 
et, with eaſe. I have known one, who became a ſudden 
fit profeſſor of Greek, immediately upon application of 
NC the left hand page of the Cambridge Homer to his 
he eye. It is, in theſe days, with authors as with o- 
ly ther men: the well-bred are familiarly acquainted 
'Y with them at firſt fight ; and as it is ſufficient for a 
L good general to have ſurveyed the ground he is to 
a conquer, ſo it is enough for a good poet to have ſeen 
the author he is to be maſter of. But to proceed to. 
4 the purpoſe of this paper. Z 
it | n | | 
» _ A Rece1yr to make an Epic Poem. 
- | For the Fable. 
— % Take out of any old poem, hiſtory-books, ro- 
« mance, or legend, fog inſtance Geoffry of Mon- 
f « mouth, or Don Belianis of Greece). thoſe parts 
n « of ſtory which afford moſt ſcope for long defcrip- 
«< tions: put theſe pieces together, and throw all the 
- « adventures you fancy into one tale.. Then take a 
e « hero whom you may chuſe for the ſound of his: 
$ name, and put him into the midſt of theſe adven- 1 
e „ tures: there let him work, for twelve books : at 
- « the'end of which you may take him out ready 
1 prepared to conquer or to 3 it being 2 l 
- « fary that the conclafion of an Epic Poem be for- 
7 «Trane; oy | | | 
; To make an epiſode. Take any remaining ad- 


venture of your former collection, in which you 
could no way involve your hero, or any unfortun-- 
© ate accident that was too good to be thrown a- 

mY . away z, 
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% way; and it will be of uſe, applied to any. other 
<« perſon, who may be loſt. and evaporate in the 
« courſe of the work, without the leaſt damage to 
« the compoſition.” 3 
For the moral and allegory. Theſe you may 
« extract out of the fable afterwards at your leiſure. 
4 Be ſure you ſtrain them ſufficiently.” 


For the Manners. 
% For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities 


you can find in all the celebrated heroes of anti- 
% quity ; if they wall not be reduced to a conſiſten- 
„ cy, lay them all on a heap upon him. But be 
« {ure they ate qualities which your patron would 
< be thought to have; and, to prevent any miſtake 
„ which the world may be ſubject to, ſele& from the 
< alphabet thoſe capital letters that compoſe his 
<< name, and ſet them at the head of a dedication be- 
„ fore your poem. However, do not abſolutely 
<< obſerve the exact quantity of theſe virtues, it not 
being determined whether or no it be neceſſary for 
4 the hero of a poem to be an honeſt man. For 
<< the under characters, gather them from Homer 
and Virgil, and change the names as occaſion 


4 ſerves.” 


46 


* 


For the Machines. 


« Take ef deities, 2 and female, as many as 
% you can uſe. Separate them into two equa 8, 
<< and keep Jupiter in the middle. Let 23 
<< in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remem- 
<c ber on all occafions to make uſe of volatile Mer- 
« cury. If you have need of devils, draw them out 
« of Milton's Paradiſe, and extract your ſpirits from 
«« Taſſo. The uſe of theſe machines is evident; for 
« fince no epic poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without 
| | | « them, 
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« them, the wiſeſt way is to reſerve them for your 
« greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot extricate 
40 To hero by. any human means, or. yourſelf by 
« your own wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the 
gods will*do your buſineſs very readily. This 1s 
« according to the direct preſcription of Force in 
4 his Art of Poetry.” 


Nec Deus interſit, nift 4 vindice nodus 
Iuci deri 4 LN D. 191. , 


«© Never preſume to make a god appear, 

iy But for a buſineſs worthy of a god. ROSCOMMON. 
That is to ſay, a poet ſhould never call upon 

« the for their aſſiſtance, but when he i * 8 


1 perplexi ity.“ 
For the Deſcriptions. - 
For a cempet.. « Take Eurus, Zephyr, 8 


« and Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe. 
« Add to theſe of rain, lightning, and of thunder, 
« (the loudeſt you can) guantum. ſufficit.” Mix your 
„ clouds and billows well together until they foam, 
and thicken your deſcription here and there with 
« a quickſand. Brew your tempeſt well in your 
% head, before you ſet it a blowing.” 
For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of i images 
« and deſcriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a ſpice 
or two of Virgil; and if their remain any overplus, 
« you may lay them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it 
« well with ſimiles, and it will make an excellent 
* battle.“ | 
| For a burning Town. If fuch a deſcription be 
% neceſſary, becauſe it is certain there is one in Vir- 
« gil, old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But 
« if you fear that would be thou ht borrowed, a 
chapter or two of the theory of the Conflagra- 
<« tion, well circumſtanced, and done into verſe, will 
be a 3 ſuccedaneum.“ — 
« $ 
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As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be 
« found all over the creation; the moſt ignorant may 
ec — them; but the da is in applying them. 
« For this adviſe with your bookſeller.” “ 

„ For the Language. 

2 the diction ). Here it will do well to 
« be an imitator of Milton; for you will find it ea- 
4 ſier to imitate him in this than any thing elſe. 
* Hebraiſms and Greciſms are to be found in him, 

« vrithout the trouble of learning the languages. 1 

knew a painter, who (like our poet) had no ge- 
« nius, make his daubings to be thought originals 
« by ſetting them in the fmoke. You may in the 
« ſame manner give the venerable air of antiquity 
«© to your piece, by darkening it up and down with 
« old Engliſh. With this you may be eafily fur- 
44 niſhed upon any occaſion, by the dictionary com- 
< monly printed at the end of Chaucer.” “. 

I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point, which is, never 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. 
I ſhould adviſe rather to take their warmeſt thoughts, 
and ſpread them abroad upon paper; for they are 
obſerved to cool before they are read. ents 


— at. * — ww ld F 8 — 
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— pulchra 8 
Vivere nec refit, nec ſuavit er 


| e Hon. Ep. 8.4. I. v. 3. 

| onde nee ip Hons: | | 

I promiſe mighty things, I nobly ſtrive ; 5 

Yet what an ill, unpleaſant life I live Cnxagcs.. 

1 IT is an employment worthy a reaſonable creature, 
| to examine into the diſpoſition of mens affeQions 
Þ Mu towards 
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towards each other; and, as far as one can, to im- 


prove all tendencies to good nature and charity. No 
one could be unmoved with this epiſtle, which I re- 
ceived the other day from one of my correſpondents, 
and which 1s full of the moſt ardent benevolence. 
To the GUARDIAN. 
2 Six, | bo 7 

6 I SEL DOM read your political, your critical, 

- your ludicrous, or, if you will call them ſo, 
your polite papers, but, when I any thing 
« which I think written for the advancement of good- 
vill amongſt men, and laying before them objeQts 
« of charity, I am very zealous for the promotion 
« of ſo honeſt a deſign. Believe me, Sir, want of 
wit, or wiſdom, is not the infirmity of this age; 
it is the ſhameful application of both, that is the 
« the crying evil. As for my own part, I am always 
s endeavouring at leaſt to be better, rather than 
6 richer or wiſer. But I never lamented that I was 
not a wealthy man ſo heartily as the other day. 
« You muſt underſtand that I now and then take a 
« walk of mortification, and paſs a whole day in 
making myſelf profitably ſad. I for this end viſit 
the hoſpitals about this city, and when I have 
© rambled about the galleries at Bedlam, and ſeen 
© for an hour the utmoſt of all lamentable objects, 
human reaſon diſtracted; when I have from grate 
to grate offered up my prayers for a wretch who 
© has been reviling me, for a figure that has ſeemed 
« petrified with anguiſh, for a man that has beld up 
his face in the poſture of adoration toward Heaven, 
to utter execrations and blaſphemies; I ſay, when 
© I have beheld all theſe things, and thoroughly re- 
flected on them, until I have ſtartled myſelf out 


© of my preſent ill courſe, I have thought fit to paſs 


© to 
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« by going to thoſe charitable 
town, appointed only for bodily 
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tul in Southwark: 
wo, which can avi from the diſtempers which 


-as incurable... 


deſpair of recoverin 


they can relieve. 
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© to the obſervation of leſs evils, and relieve myſelf, 


receptacles about this 
diſtrefſes. The 
gay and frolic part of mankind are wholly unac. 
quainted with the numbers of their fellow-crea. 
tures, who languiſh-under pain and agony, for want 
of a trifle out of that by which thoſe for. 
tunate perſons. purchaſe the gratieation of a ſuper. 
fluous paſſion or appetite. 
pilgrim ages which I made, at St. Thomas's Hoſpi. 
J had ſeen all the variety of 


attend human frailty ; but the circumſtance which 
occaſioned this letter, and me the quickeſt 
compaſſion, was beholding a little boy of ten years 
of age, who was juſt then to be expelled the houſe 
My heart melted within me to think 
what would become of the poor child, who, as | 
was informed, had not a farthing in the world, 
nor father nor mother, nor friend to help it. The 
infant faw my ſorrow for it, and came towards 
1 me * nt: it — 1 in ow 


.v Alas! -+ 
There are crowds: cured in this how and the 


ſtricteſt care taken, in the diſtributiva of the cha. 
rity, for wholeſome food, good phyfic, and' tender 
care in behalf of the patients: but the proviſion 
is not large enough for - thoſe whom they do not 
» which makes it neceſſary to 
turn out the incurab 8 for the ſake of thoſe whom 
J was informed this was the 
fate of many in a year, as well as of. this poor 
child, who; I ſuppoſe, corrupted away, yet alive 
in the ſtreets. He was to be ſure removed when 
he was only capable of 
voided when ftill an 


ving offence, though a- 
of compaſſion. There 


are not words to. gire | mankind companion 
| nou 


ended the laſt of 0 
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on ſuch an :occafion : but 'I-affare you, I 
think the miſerable have a property ape: 
1 de- 


Ne 79. 
nou 


« fluous ns of the fortunate; though 


« ſpair of ſeeing right done them until the day where- 
in thoſe diſtinQtions-ſhall: oeaſe for ever, and they 


muſt both give an account for their behaviour un- 
der their reſpective ſufferings and enjoyments. 
However, you would do your part as a Guar- 
DIAN, if you would mention, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, theſe miſerable objects, and put the good 
part of the world in mind e the moſt 
noble benevolence that can be imagined, in allevi- 

ating the few remaining moments of the incurable. 

A gentleman who belonged to the hoſpital, was 

ſaying, he believed it would be done as ſoon as 
mentioned, if it were propoſed that a ward might 
be erected for the accommodation of ſuch as have 

no more to do in this world, but reſign themſelves 

to death. I know no readier way of communi- 

cating this thought to the world, than by your 

paper. If you omit to publiſh this, I ſhall never 
eſteem. you to be the man you pretend: and ſo, 

recommending the incurable to your Guardianſhip, 
« I remain; 8 ,, 4 | | 


a a K aA a K a = 


aa: ůZ a a AW @&@: @& 


© your moſt humble ſervant, . 
; APA WET <3 $56 
* 6 ng te ws 5 + 6: PuiLanTuRoros.” - 


t&:t- » 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns one's eyes 
round theſe cities of London and Weſtminſter, one 
cannot overlook the exemplary inftances of heroic | 
charity, in providing reſtraints for the wicked, in- 
ſtructions for the young, food and raiment for the 
aged, with regard alſo to all other circumſtances and 


relations of human life: but it is to be lamented 
that theſe proviſions are made only by the middle 
kind of while thoſe of faſhion and power are 
raiſed above the ſpecies itſelf, and are unacquainted 


Or 
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or unmoved with the calamities of others. But, alas 
how monſtrous is this hardneſs of heart? how is it 
poſſible that the returns of hunger and thirſt ſhould 
not importune men, though in the higheſt affluence, 
to conſider the miſeries of their fellow creatures who 
languiſh under neceſſity ? But, as I hinted juſt now, 
the diſtinctions of mankind are almoſt wholly to be 
Rr pin Rr bam Cmadi) nr ke for az 


certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace to all 
that its ſays or does, fo poverty creates dil. 
eſteem, , and —— to all the — $ 


of the indigent. The neceſſitous man has ack 
hands, lips, or underſtanding, / for his own or friend's 
uſe, ban lia the fame-conditien with the fick with 
this difference only, that his is an infection no man 
will relieve, or aſſiſt; or, if he does, it is ſeldom with 
» much pity as contempt, and rather for the often. 
tation of the phyſician, than compaſſion on the pa- 
tient: it is a circumſtance, wherein a man finds all 
the good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill unavoid- 
able ; and the poor-hero 1s as certainly ragged, as 
the poor villain han Under theſe — the 
poor man ſpeaks with heſitation, undertakes with ir. 
reſolution and acts with diſappointment : he iz 
hted in mens converfations, overlooked in their 
ae, and beaten at their doors. But from 
whence, alas ! has he this treatment? from a crea- 
ture that has only the ſupply of, but not an exempti- 
on from, the wants, for which he deſpiſes him. Vet 
ſuch is the unaccountable inſolence of man, that he 
will not ſee, that he who is ſupported, is in the 
ſame claſs of natural neceſſity with him that _ a 
ſupport ; and to be helped, implies to be i 
In a word, after all you can ſay of a-man, co 
that he is rich, and you have made him friends; nor 
have you utterly overthrown à man in the world's 
opinion, until you have ſaid he is poor. This is the 
_- emphatical expreſſion a aa for men 
8 Wm : 
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ſo ſtupidly 
that riches . 
tion the 


their natural impotence and want, 
poverty have taken in our imagina- 
ce of 1nnocence and guilt. 

ions of this kind do but waſte one's being, 
without ity of helping the diſtreſſed; yet 
though I know no way to do any ſervice to my 
brethren under ſuch calamities, I cannot help ha- 
ving ſo much reſpe& for them, as to ſuffer with them 
in a fruitleſs fellow-feeling. 


— » 


Noe 80. Fripay, JUNE 12. 


— _ _ N „ R i... at 


| n——Ceftibus ire. | | VIiRG. Eu. I. v. 11. 
Anger in heav'nly minds. 


HAVE found by experience, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to talk diſtinctly without deſining the words 
of which we make uſe. There is not a term in our 
language which wants explanation ſo much as the 
word Church. One would think when people utter 
it, they ſhould have in their minds ideas of virtue 
and religion ; but that important monoſyllable drags 
all the other words in the language after it, -and it 1s 
made uſe of to expreſs both praiſe and blame, ac- 
cording to the character of him who ſpeaks it. By 
this means it happens, that no one knows what his 
neighbour means, when he ſays ſuch a one 1s for, or 
againſt the church. It has happened that the per- 
ſon, who is ſeen every day at church, has not been 
in the eye of the world a charch-man ; ; and he who 
Ley zealous to oblige every man to frequent it, 
b bi hamſclf; has been held a very good ſon of the 
church. This fon is the beſt handle ima- 
ginable for politicians to make uſe of for ral s 
the loves and. hatreds of — nd to the 1 t 
OL. 
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which they would lead them. But this 1s not a thin 
for fools to meddle with; for they only bring ai, 
eſteem upon thoſe whom they attempt to ſerve, when 
they ilfully pronounce terms of art. I have ob- 
- ANerved great evils ariſe from this practice; and not 
only. the cauſe of piety, but alſo the ſecular intereſt 
of clergymen, has extremely ſuffered by the general 
unexplained ſignification of the word Church. | 
The Examiner, upon the ſtrength of being a re- 
ecived church-man, os offended in this particular 
more groſly than any other man ever did before, and 
almoſt as groſly as ever he himſelf did, ſuppoſing the 
allegations in the following letter are juſt. To ſlan- 
der any man, is a very heinous offence ; but the crime 
3s ftill greater, when it falls upon ſuch as ought to 
ive example to others. 1 cannot imagine how the 
aminer can diveſt any part of the clergy of the re- 
ſpect due to their characters, ſo as to treat them as 
he does, without an indulgence unknown to our re- 
gion, though taken up in the name of it, in order 
to diſparage ſuch of its communicants, as will not 
facrifice their conſcience to their fortunes. This con- 
Fuſion and ſubdivifion of intereſts and ſentiments a- 
mong people of the ſame communion, is what would 
be a very good ſubje& of mirth : but when I con- 
ſider againſt whom this inſult is committed, I think 
it too great, and of too ill a conſequence, to be in 
good humour on the occaſion. | 


& 17 Jane 9. 2913. 
* OUR character of Univerſal Guardian, join- 

— ed to the concern you ought to have for the 
« cauſe of virtue and religion, aſſure me you will not 
think that clergymen, when injured, have the leaſt 

© right to your protection; and it is from that aſ- 
* ſurance I trouble you with this, to complain of the 
Examiner, who calumniates as freely as he com- 
5 | | | , mends, 
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« mends, and whoſe invectives are as groundleſs as 
his panegyrics. 
In his paper of the eighth inſtant, after a moſt 
furious inveQtive againſt many noble /ords, a con- 


fſiderable number of the commons, and a very great 
creſt part of her Majeſty's good ſubjects, os difafieted 
eral and full of diſcontent, (which, by the way, is but 
: an awkward compliment to the Prince, whoſe great- 
a « eſt glory it is to reign in the hearts of her people) 
ular that the clergy may not go without their ſhare of 
and © his reſentment, he concludes with a moſt malicious 
| the reflection upon ſome of them. He names indeed 
lan. nobody, but points to Windſor and St. Paul's, 
a where he tells us, ſome are diſreſpectful to tbe 
10 Queen, and enemies to her peace; moſt odious 
the characters, eſpecially in clergymen, whoſe profeſ- 
cons © fion is peace, and to whoſe duty and affection her 
ae: « Majeſty has a more immediate right, by her ſingu- 
Ga © lar piety and great fs to them. 
der % have ſucked in,“ he fays, this warlike principle 
oo « from their arbitrary patrons.* It is not enough, 
"_ © it ſeems, to calumniate them, unleſs their patrons 
25 alſo be inſulted, no leſs patrons than the late King 
uld and the Duke of Marlborough. Theſe are his 
on- arbitrary men; though nothing be more certain, 
ink than that without the Xing, the ſhadow of a /cga! 
> 1 government had not been left to us; nor did there 


ever live a man, who, in the nature and temper of 
© him, leſs deſerved the character of arbitrary than 
2 the Dute. How now is this terrible charge a- 
6 2 thoſe clergymen ſupported ? Why, as to St. 


in- Paul's, the fact, according to him, is this: Some 

the « of the Church, to affront the Queen, on the day 

ot if the peace was proclaimed, gave orders for paro- 

alt „ chial 3 only, without ſinging, das is uſed 

al- « upon Faſt-days, though in this particular their 

he „ inferiors were ſo very honeſt to diſobey them.” 9 
n- This the Examiner roundly affirms after his uſual —W 


15, 1 5 | L 2 | mannes, 
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manner, but without the leaſt regard to truth; 
for it has fallen in my way, without inquiring,-to 
© be exactly informed of this matter; and therefore 
« I take upon me, in their vindication, to'afſure you, 
that every part of what is ſaid is abſolutely falſe, 
and the truth is juſt the reverſe. The inferior; 
< defired-there might be only parochial prayers ; but 
the perſon applied to was aware to what conſtruc- 
tion it might be liable, and therefore would not 
conſent to the requeſt, though very innocent and 
« reaſonable. The cafe was this: The proceſſion of 
the ceremony had reached Ludgate juſt at the time 
« of prayers, and there was 2 prodigious con- 
courſe of people, that one of the 'vergers came to 
the refidentiary in waiting, to * i that it 
« would be impoſſible to have prayers that after- 
* noon; that the crowds all round the church were ſo 
great, there would be no getting in: But it was 
inſiſted, that there muſt be prayers, only the i- 
ling of the bell ſhould be deferred a little, until the 
head of the proceſſion was got beyond the church. 
When the bell had done, and none of the quire 
appeared, but one to read, it was upon this again 
« repreſented, that there could be only parochial 
« prayers; a thing that ſometimes happens, twice or 
« thrice, perhaps, in a year, when, upon ſome al- 
< lowable occaſion the abſence of the guiremen is ſo 
great, as not to leave the neceſſary voices for cathe- 
« dral ſervice ; which very lately was the caſe upon 
0 N of the thankſgiving muſic at White- 
© hall. So that, had the prayers, on this occaſion, 
been parochial only, it had been neither new nor 
< criminal, but neceſſary and unavoidable ; unleſs the 
Examiner can tell how the. ſervice may be ſung de- 
< cently without ſinging men. However, to — 
« informers no room for calumny, it was expreſly 
RR. gs that parochial prayers, on ſuch a day, would 

look ill; that therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be 

.< avoided, and the ſervice ſhould be begun as uſual, 


£ 10 
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paper ſurpriſe me, merely becauſe it is 
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in hopes one or two of the quire might come in 
before the p/alms : and the verger was ordered to 
look out, if he could ſee any of the quire, to haſt- 
en them to their places; and ſo it proved, two of 
the beſt voices came in time enough, and the ſer- 
vice was performed cathedral-wiſe, though, in a 
manner, to bare walls, with an anthem ſuitable to 
the day. This is the fact on which the Examiner 
grounds a charge of ſactious and ſeditious principles 
againſt ſome at St. Paul's; and I am perſuaded, 
there is as little truth in what he charges ſome of 
Windſor with, though I know not certainly whom 
he means. Were I diſpoſed to expoſtulate with the 
Examiner, I would aſk him, if he ſeriouſly thinks 
this be. anſwering her Majeſty's intentions ? Whe- 
ther diſquieting the minds of her 4 75 is the way 
to calm them; or to traduce men of learning and 
virtue be to cultivate the arts of peace? But I am 
too well acquainted with his writings, not to ſee 
he is paſt correction; nor does any thing in his 
falle; for, 
to uſe his own words, not a day paſſes with him, 
but it brings forth a mouſe or a monſter, ſome ri- 
« diculous lie, ſome vile calumny or forgery.* He 
is Almoſt equally falſe in every thing he ſays ; but 
it is not always equally eaſy to e his falſhood 
plain and palpable. And it is chiefly for that rea- 


-+ fon, I deſire you to give this letter a place in your 


« papers, that thoſe that are willing to be undeceived, 
may learn, from ſo clear an inſtance, what a faith- 
ful, modeſt writer this. is, who pretends to teach 


them how to think and fpeak of things and per- 
ſons they know nothing of themſelves. As this is 
no way diſagreeable to your character of Guardian, 


your publication of it is a favour which J flatter- 
v yell you will not deny to, . 
Are gas, your humble ſervant, 
1 * 
L. 3, Noe 8 
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Diet, & pure, vn cleganter offs eat Placida ac levis re 
cordatio. Cr CERO, 


The ais and baun remembrance of ite paſſed wi 
ee e ect 


H E paper aha wie ubliſhed on the thie- 

2 tieth oF left months! was publiſhed onthe thr 

votion written by the-Archbiſhop of Cambray. It 
would (as it was hinted in * PzzGauTION) be 

of r uſe for the improvement of our minds, 
to — the ſecret thoughts of m men of gvod talents 

on ſuch occaſions. E: „ for the entertainment 

of this day, give my Wader 4 wo pieces, Which, if 


he een, will be pleaſin hay ab venoms if they 
prove to have no other ee upon him. One of 


them was found in the ſpas an Athenian hber- 
tine, who lived many ages ago, and is a ſoliloquy 
wherein 1 1 — 2 fe and. — 


of a — who died whbhin 4 
; and lived to a very great age: but had paſ- 
in all the vices in Aion. The A- 
fed to have been Aleibi 2 
e ettremely. addifed 60 8 
- but, at the fame time, very jle, _— 
on ' occaſion very attentive to'buſineſs.* He was by 
nature endued with all the- — 6: 
could beſtow ; he had beauty, wit, „ and a 

t underſtanding; but in — hn of 
kli fe, was arrogantly affected with the advanta- 
ges be had over others. That temper is an 
e 
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ſible in an expreſſion of his, when it was propoſed 
to him to learn to play upon a muſical inſtrument, 
he anſwered, « It is not for me to give, but to 
« receive delight. However, the converſation of 
Socrates tempered a ſtron g inclination to licentiouſ- 
neſs into refleQions of philoſophy ; and if it had not 
the force to "Ip up 2 man of his genius and fortune 
— — him ſome cool moments; 


and this oquy is ſuppoſed by the learn- 
ed to = Elvin e. together before ſome expec- 
ted en 3 and — ta be very much the pic- 


ture 

Iam now wholly alone ; my ears are not en- 
© tertained with muſic, my eyes with beauty, nor 
any of my ſenſes ſo forcibly affected, as to divert 
«he courſe of my inward hts : Methinks 
there 18:44  facred in myſelf, now I am a- 
lone. What is being of mine? I came into 
© it without my choice ;. and yet Socrates ſays it is 
© to be imputed to me. In this repoſe of my ſenſes, 
« wherein they communicate nothin _ ly to my- 
«fa, I taſte, methinks, « being Ju their 
operation. Why may not my ſoul exiſt, 
e 


the leſs 


e nearer 1 


There is. r 
mortal fon the ſake of Athens. 
2 iloquy is but the firſt dawnings 


22 
mind of a mere man given up to 
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The which 1 mention of our contemporary, 
was 5.95) in his ſcrutoir after his death, but com. 
municated to a friend or two of his in his lifetime. 
You ſee in it a man wearied with the vanities of thi; 
life; and the reflections. which the ſucceſs of hi; 
wit and gallantry bring upon his old age, are not un. 
worthy the obſervation of thoſe who poſſeſs the like 

Oh Almighty Being k how ſhall I look up to- 
„ wards Thee, when I reflect that I am of no con- 
-© fideration but as I have offended ? My exiſtence, 
O my God, without Thy mercy, is not to be pro- 
© longed in this or another world but for my pu. 
© niſhment. I apprehend, oh my Maker, let i: 
© not be too late; I ap nd, and tremble at Thy 
. And I not confider Thee, who art 
< all eſs, but with terror! Oh, my Rederm- 
| © er, do Thou behold my anguiſh. Turn to me, 
© thou Saviour of the world; who has offended 
-© like me? Oh, my God, I cannot fly out of Thy 
<« preſence; let me fall down in it: I humble myſelf 
in eontrition of heart. But, alas! I have not only 
© ſfwerved from Thee, but have laboured againſt 


_ = t in tranſ 
< paint ? While I-am ſtill alive, let me implore 
6 tis bo rotten Thy gave ll-whans Dimes madt 
< to fin. Let, oh Lord, Thy admit of his 
prayer for their pardon, by whoſe inſtigation they 
© have tranſgreſſed. Accept, O God, of this inter- 
val of age, between my ſinful days and the. hour oi 
my diffolution, to wear away the corrupt habits in 
; «my 
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« my ſoul, and prepare myſelf for' the manſions. of 
« purity and joy. Impute not to me, oh my God, 
the offences. I may. give, after my death, to. thoſe 
I leave behind me; let me not tranſgreſs-when I 
am no more ſeen; but prevent the ill effects of 
my - ill-applied ſtudies, and receive me into Thy 
« mercy. p 

It is the moſt melanchol Se that can be 
imagined, tbe on a death 43 . as. 
man Jaws moſt laboured to bri $ were — 
ed for ever. How — oo worſe is this, than 
having paſſed all one's days in idleneſs? Vet this is 
the frequent caſe of many men of refined talents. It 
is, methinks, monſtrous, that the love of fame, and 
value of the faſhion of the world, can tranſport a man 
ſo far, as, even in ſolitude, to act with fo little reſlecti- 
on his real intereſt. This is premeditated mad- 
ich 3 for it is an error done with the alliftance of all 
the faculties of the mind. · 

When every circumſtance about us b 
admonition, how tranſient is every labour of man, 
it ſnould, methinks, be no hard matter to bring 
one's ſelf to conſider the emptineſs of all our endea- 
vours. But I was not a little charmed the other day, 
when fitting with an old friend, and communing to- 
gether on ſuch ſubjects, he expreſſed himſelf after 
X I i Chriſtian iloſopher 
© It is 9 2 to 
* let any thing here below ſtand — lng 

« petition his duty. In vain is reaſon forti- 
„ fel by faith, if it produces in our practice no 
greater eſſects than what . wrought in mere 
* man. 

I contemn, (in on the ſupport of 
Heaven I fpeak it) I contemn ot which the 
* rality of mankind call great and glorious. Pain 
* no longer think or act like a mortal, but conſider 


* myſelf as a being that commenced at my birth, 


© and 
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© and is to endure to all eternity. The accident 
"or IT ROI IO my being, 
I will think of myſelf, and de for myfelf © 
an immortal; and I will do nothing now which 
5 I do not believe. I ſhall approve a thouſand year 
© hence.” 


"ET 
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ee, ue a. 1. L 1. v. 119. 
Let bim depart like « contented gyeſt. 


HOUGH men ſee le to 
72 long” home, . day bo 


F. ate "ut" fo pe 15 Re dhomted 
Mei Bohn . 


2 


11 
ed 1 


Though 
ay on 
iſon with the — and huma 
life, which has boca fo often wet may well be 
brought out upon this occaſion. - It is no matter 
the moraliſts, whether you act a prince or a 
the bulineſs is to do your p well. — ian 


— was * 


= common compari 


Peer diſtinguiſhed himf{, in two 
characters, which no man ever could” 3 but 
himſelf. One of them was the er of the pro- 


logue to the play, which is contrived in the traged? 
of Hamlet, to awake the conſciences of the guilt: 
princes. Mr. William Peer ſpoke that preface to 
* play with ſuch an air, as repreſented * he 


was. 
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| was an actor, and with ſuch an inferior manner as 
22 1 
ſta t perſo 

. RR TD 
the moſt ſubtle player — ſo much as conceive. 
I remember his ſpeaking theſe words, in Which 
there 18 no great 9 but in the right. adjuft- 


F * ap- 
plauſe. 


4% For us, and for our tragedy, 


z Here floping to your clemency, 
Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing of 
it, „ Is this a prologue, or = ſy of a ring 2” 


However, the g of it got {hen more re- 
putation, than thoſe who ſpeak the length of a pu- 
ritan's ü attain to. he 
ſides this, Mr. Peer fame on another 
little occafion. He * in Caius 
Marius, as it is called by Otway ; but Komeo and 
Juliet, as originally in Shakeſpeare. It will be ne- 
ceſſary to recite more out of the play than he ſpoke, 
to have-a right conception of what Peer did in it. 
Marius, weary of life, — adratans ar 
it after this manner. 


C . 

« That dwelt about this rendezvous of death : 
% Meagre and very rueful were his looks; 

a Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones.” 


When this ſpectre of Poverty * Marius ad- 
dreſſes him thus : - 


* W 

. Thou mayeſt do any thing : here's 1E 
Get me a draught of what will ſooneſt free 

” A wretch from all his cares.“ 
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When the apothecary objects that it is unlawful, 
Marius urges, 


e Art thou ſo baſe and full of wretchedneſs, 

44 Yet fear'ſt to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and Oppreſſion ſtareth in thy eyes, 
„Contempt and Beggary hang on thy back: | 
«© The world affords no law to thee rich ; 


<« Then be not poor, but break it, and take this.” 


Without all this quotation the reader could not 
have a juſt idea of the viſage and manner which Peer 
aſſumed, when in the moſt lamentable tone imagina- 
ble he conſents ; and delivering the poiſon, like a 
man reduced to the drinking it himſelf, if he did 
not vend it, ſays to Marius, Mu | 


«« My poverty, but not my will, conſents. 
Take this, and drink it off, the work is done.” 


It was an odd excellence, and a very particular 
circumſtance this of 8 * * whole action 
of life nded upon ſpeaking five lines better than 
any — elſe in ke world. 8. But this eminence ly- 
ing in ſo narrow a compaſs, the governors of the 
theatre obſerving his talents to lie in a certain know- 
ledge of propriety, and his perſon admitting him 
to ſhine only in the two above parts, his ſphere of 
action was ac by the addition of the poſt of 
property-man. is officer has always ready in a 

lace appointed for him behind the prempter, all 

| fuch tools and implements as are neceſſary in the 
play; and it is his buſineſs never to want billet-doux, 

poiſon, falſe money, thunderbolts, daggers, ſcroils 
of parchment, wine, pomatum, truncheons,- arid 
wooden-legs, ready at the call of the ſaid prompter, 
according as his reſpective utenſils were neceſſary 
for promoting what was to paſs on the ſtage. The 
addition of this office, ſo 1mportant to the __ 
| 0 


82. 


ful, 
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of the whole affair of the ſtage, and the good 
economy obſerved by their preſent managers in 
punctual payments, made Mr. Peer's ſubſiſtence very 
comfortable. But it frequently. happens, that men 
loſe their virtue in proſperity, who were ſhining 
characters in the contrary condition. Good fortune 
indeed had no effect on the mind, but very much on 
the body of Mr. Peer. For in the ſeventieth year 
of his age he grew fat, which rendered his figure 
unfit for the utterance of the five lines above-menti- 
oned. He had now unfortunately loſt the wan diſtreſs 
neceflary for the countenance of the apothecary, and 
was too jolly to ſpeak r ogue with the pro- 
per humility. It is thought this calamity — 
too near him. It did 2 a little — to the 
ſhorteriing his days; and as there is no ſtate of real 
happineſs in this life, Mr. Peer was undone by his 
ſucceſs, and loft all by arriving at what is the end 
of all other mens purſuits, his eaſe. ' 

I could not forbear inquiring into the effects Mr. 
Peer left behind him; but find there is no demand 
due to him from the Fou, but the following bill. 


J. Ll 
For acl be ef iltols 60 
A drum for Mrs. Bignall in the Pilgrim 044 
A truſs of ſtraw for the madmen =. WY 
Pomatum and vermillion to greaſe the face 
of the ſtuttering cook 8 
For boarding a "Erin oj two days'to 6 
follow Mr. Johnſon in Ep om-Wells 00. "O 
For blood in Macbeth - - 003 
Raifins and almonds for a witches banquet - 008 


This contemporary of mine, whom I have often 
rallied. for the narrow, compaſs of his ſingular per- 
feQtions, is now at peace, and wants no further 


affitance from any man; but men of extenſive ge- 
Vor. II. NM nius, 


ss 
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nius, now living, _ AID upon' the good offices of 


the town. 

I am. therefore to ded my reader, that on this 
day, being the fifteenth of June, the Plotting Siſters 
is to be acted for the benefit of the author my old 
friend Mr. D' Urfey. This comedy was .honoured 
with the preſence of King Charles the Second three 
of its firſt five nights. | 

My friend has in this work Feen a ma- 
ſer, * made not only the characters of the play, 
but alſo the furniture of the houſe contribute to the 
main deſign. He has made excellent uſe of a. table 
with a carpet, and the key of a cloſet. With theſe 
two implements, which would, perhaps, have been 
overlooked by an ordinary writer, he contrives the 
moſt natural perplexities (allowing only the uſe of 
theſe houſehold goods in poetry) that ever were 
repreſented on a ſtage. He has alſo made 
advantage of the knowledge of the ſtage itſelf; for 

in the nick of being ſurpriſed, the —— are let 
down, and eſcape at a trap-door. In a word, any 
who have the curioſity to obſerve what pleaſed in 
the laſt generation, and does not to a comedy 
with a reſolution to be 8 will find this even- 
ing ample ſood for mirt Johnſon, who under- 
ſtands what he does as well as any man, expoſes the 
= 3 of an old fellow, who has loſt his ſenſes, 
pleaſures with great maſtery. The 
in 1 Pinkethman is a baſhful rake, and is 
ſhoepiſh without having modeſty, with great ſucceſs. 
Mr. Bullock ſucceeds kes in the part of Bubble; ; 
and in my opinion is not much below him ; for he 
does excellently that ſort of folly we call abſurdity, 
which is the very contraty of wit; but next to that, 
is of all things the propereft to excite mirth. What 
is fooliſh i 3 the object of Pity; #- but abſurdity often 
Pepe i om an opinion of ſufficiency, and con- 
uy is an 4 A for laughter. Theſe 
characters 
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characters in this play cannot chuſe but make it a 
very pleaſant entertainment; and the decorations 
of ſinging and dancing, will more than repay the 
good-nature of thoſe who make an honeſt man a 
viſit of two merry hours to make his following year 
unpainful. | SHES | I : 


* 


. 
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Nimirum inſanus paucis videatur, eo quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. | 
OE Honk. Sat. 3. I. 2. v. 120. 


es think theſe mad; for moſt, like theſe, 
Are ſick and troubled with the ſame diſeaſe, CREECH. 


HE RE is a reſtleſs endeavour in the mind 

L4 of man after happineſs. This appetite is 
wrought into the original frame of our nature, 
and exerts itſelf in all parts of the creation that are 
endued with any degree of thought or ſenſe. But. 
as the human mind is dignified C a more compre- 

henfive faculty than can-be found, in the inferior 
animals, it is natural for men not only to have an 
eye, each to his own * but alſo to endeavour 
to promote that of others in the ſame rank of be- 


ing; and. in proportion to the generoſity that is in- 


grediĩent in the temper. of the ſoul, the object of 
benevolence is of a larger or narrower extent. 
There is hardly a ſpirit upon earth ſo mean and con- 
tracted, as to center all regards on its own intereſt, 
excluſive of the reſt of mankind. Even the ſelfiſh. 
man has ſome ſhare of love, which he beſtows on 
his family and his friends. A nobler mind hath at 
heart the common intereſt of the ſociety or country 
of which be makes a part. And there js {till a morg 
= _ # was diffuũ ve 
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diſfuũve ſpirit, whoſe being or intentions reach 
_ the whole nk of mankind, and are continued be. 
yond the preſent age, to a ſucceſſion of future ge- 
nerations. 

The advantage to him who hath a tinc- 
ture of this 2 in his ſoul, is, that he is 
affected with a ſublimer joy than can be comprehend- 
ed by one who is deſtitute of that noble reliſh. The 
happineſs of the reſt of mankind hath a natural 
connection with that of a reaſonable mind: And 
in proportion as the actions of each individual con- 
tribute to this end, he muſt be thought to deſerve 
well or ill both of the world and of himſelf. I have 
in.a late paper obſerved, that men who have no reach 
of thought do oft miſplace their affections on the means, 
without reſpect to the end; and by a prepoſterous de- 
ſire of things in re indifferent, forego the 

ment of that happineſs which thoſe things are 

Mo. = ante to obtain. This obſervation has been 
conſidered with regard to critics and miſers z I ſhall 
now apply it to Free-thinkers. ä 

Liberty and truth are the main points which theſe 
gentlemen pretend to have in view. To pro- 
ceed therefore methodically, I will endeavour to 
ſhew, in the firſt place, that liberty and truth are not 
in themſelves defirable, but only as they relate to a 
farther end. And ſecondly, that the ſort of liberty 
and truth, (allowing them thoſe names) which our 
Narbe uſe all their induſtry to promote, is 
deſtructive of that end, viz. human happineſs : and 
conſequently that ſpecies, as ſuch, inſtead of be- 
ing encouraged or eſteemed, merit the deteſtation 
and abhorrence of all honeft men. And in the laſt 
place, I deſign to ſhew, that under the pretence of 
advancing liberty and truth, they do in reality pro- 
mote the two contrary evils. 
As to the firſt point, it has been obſerved, that it 

18 che a af each Particular perſon to aim at the 
happineſs 
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happineſs of his fellow-creatures ; and that as this 
view is of a wider or narrower extent, it argues # 


mind- more or leſs virtuous. Hence it follows, that 
a liberty of doing actions which conduce, to 
the felicity of mankind, and a knowledge of ſuch 


truths as- * * either give us pleaſure in the con- 


templation. of them, or direct our conduct to the 
great ends of life, are valuable perfections. But 


thall a good man, therefore, prefer a liberty to com- 


mit murder or adultery, before the wholeſome re- 
ſtraint of divine and human laws? Or ſhall a wiſe 
man prefer the knowledge of a troubleſome and 
afflicting truth, before a pleaſant error that would 
chear his ſoul with joy and comfort, and be attend- 
ed with no ill conſequences ? Surely no man of 


common ſenſe would thank him, who had put it 


in his power to execute the ſudden ſuggeſtions of a 


fit of paſſion or madneſs, or imagine himſelf obliged. 


to a perſon,” who by forwardly informing him of ill 
news, had cauſed his foul to anticipate that ſorrow 


which ſhe would never have felt, fo ong as the un- 


grateful truth lay concealed. Ss | 
| Let us then reſpe& the happineſs of our ſpecies, 
aud in this light examine the mgs of the 


Free-thinkers: From what giants and monſters 
would theſe knights-errant undertake to free the 


our minds, from the expectation of a future judg- 


ment, and from the terrors of a troubled conſci- 


ence, not by reforming mens lives, but by giving 
encouragement to their vices. What are thoſe im- 
nt truths of which they would convince man- 


kind? That there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and. 


-juſt providence ; that the mind of man. is corporeal ; 
that religion is a ſtate- trick, contaived to make men 
boneſt and virtuous, and to -pracure: a ſubſiſtence 
to others for teaching and exhorting-them to be fo ; 


ng „ brought 


- 
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brought to light by ſpel, are fables and i im- 
— 1 nt be believing 5 we are made in the 
image of God, they — degrade us to an o- 
pinion that we are on a level with the beaſts that 
periſh. What pleaſure or what advantage do theſe 
notions bring to mankind? Is it of any .uſe to the 
pubs that, good men. ſhould loſe the comfortable 
pect of a. — to their virtue, or the wicked 
| CEE in their impicty, from an 
——_ that 2 ſhall not * . 
A ? 1 
Allowing, therefore, theſe men to be patrons. of 
liberty: and truth, yet it is of. ſuch truths and that 
Tort of liberty which makes them juſtly: be looked 
upon a8 rn _— peace and s of the 
world. But upon a: and view, it 
will be found, that — — of ad- 
, eee liberty and truth, tend only to 
vintroduce ſlavery. and error among men. There are 
two in our nature, the baſer, which coaſiſts of 
vur ſenſes and paſſions, and the more noble and ra- 
tional, which is properly the human: part, the other 
being common to us with. brutes. The inferior part 
is. generally much ſtronger, and has alvays the ftart 
of reaſon; which, if, in the perpetu ſtruggle be- 
tween them, it were not aided from heaven by reli- 
. 123 almoſt univerſally be vanquiſhed, and man 
2 e a ſlave to his paſſions which, as it is the mot 
| grievous · and ſhameful flavery, ſo it is the- 
reſult of. that liberty which is propoſed by overturn 
ing religion. Nor is the other part of their | 
better executed Look into their pretended truths : : 
are they not ſo many wretched. abſurdities; maintain- 
ed in oppoſition to the light of nature and divipe re- 
velatiun by. Iy innuendos, and cold jeſta, by ſuch 
pitiful ſophiſms and ſuch confuſed-and-indigeſted no- 
tions, that one would vehemently. fi thoſe men u- 
n of 1 — he ſame | 
t 


AD 


— — 
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that hypocrites do that of godlineſs, that it may 
ſerve for a cloke to cover 3 defect? 

I ſhall aloſe this diſcourſe with a parallel rellection 
on theſe three ſpecies, who ſeem to 


be: allied 
certain agreement in mediderity of * 


A critic is entirely given up to the purſuit of Jearn- 
ing: when, he: has: got it, is his judgments clearer, 
his ima n. livelier, or his manners more polite 
than thoſe of other men? Is it obſerved that a miſer, 
when he. has acquired his ſuperfluous eſtate, eats, 
drinks, or ſleeps with more ſatisfaction, that he has 
a chearfuller mind, or reliſhes any of the enjoyments 
of life better than his neighbours: 1 The e wa 
ers plead hard for a licence to think freely; they 
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have it: but what uſe de they make of . they 
eminent for any ſublime diſcoveries- in any of the 
arts and ſeiences? have they been authors.0 any in- 
ventions that conduce to the well of mankind? 
Do their. writings ſhew a- of deſign, a 


clearer method, or more juſt and corre . 
than thoſe. uf other men; 

There is a great. reſemblance in their penius-; but 
the critic and miſer are only. ridiculous and contemp- 
tible V n 


cious one. * 


- 


. n — — * 
Ne br. 3 —— Jann a 
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e crworis binde. 1 
of ples 1 Hon. Hts. Poet. v. all. 
Sticking ike ler. al they burſt with Hood. Rosc. 


To the. bonoured warnen lonsior, E 


4 „ mae ente ene . 


Pee = you may ſometimes - cande- 
icend to tale cognizante of fall — 
$ 
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I here lay one before you, which I proceed to 
« without farther apology, as well knowing the bet 
< compliment'to a man of buſineſs is to come to the 
point. CCC 
There is a ſilly habit among many of our minor if 
< orators, who difplay their eloquence in the ſeveral if 
< coflechouſes of this fair city, to the no ſmall an. 
'« noyance of conſiderable numbers of her Majeſty”; 
8 | 

£4. 


3 and loving ſubjects; aud chat is, a humour 
ey have got Ne Theſe 
* ingenious lemen are not able to advance three 
« words, until they have got faſt bold of one of your 
< buttons ; but as ſoon ad they have procured ſuch 
© an excelent handle for diſeourſe, they will indeed 
proceed with great ęloeution. I know not how 
<. avell ſome may have eſcaped; but for my part, I 
< have often met with them to my coſt; having 1 
believe within theſe three years laſt paſt been ar- 


* 


0 n that T hare 
8 


| e time ordered my taylor to bring me home 
« with every ſuit a dozen at leaſt of ſpare ones, to 
.'* ſupply the place of ſuck as from time to time are 
< detached as an help to diſcourſe, by the vehement 
4 Yemen before mentioned. "Thig way of hold- 
ing a man in diſcourſe is much practiſed in the cof- 
« fee-houſes. within the city, and does not indeed fo 
„ much prevail at the politer end of che town. Tt is 
likewiſe more frequently made uſe of among the 
.< {mal} politicians, than any other body of men. 1 
am therefore ſomething cautious of entering into a 
+ controverſy with this ; Io of ſtateſmen, eſpeci- 
© ally the younger fry ; for if you offer in the leaſt 
to diſſent from any thing that one of theſe advan- 
ces, he immediately ſteps up to you, takes hold of 
one of your buttons, and indeed will ſoon convince 

« you of the ftrength of his mentation. I re- 
member upon the news of Dunkirk being deli- 
© vered into our hands, a dill Fl follow, a elit 


— 


o 
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d t cian and an able eagineer, had got into the middle 
bet of Batſon's coffee-houſe, and was fortifying Grave - 
ling for the ſervice of the moſt Chriſtian King, 
with all imaginable. expedition, The work was 
carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than a 
quarter of. an hour's time, be had made it almoſt 
6 impregnable, and, in the opinion of ſeveral worthy 
citizens red round him, full as ſtrong 
both by ſea and land, as Dunkirk ever could pre- 
« tend to be. I happened however unadviſedly to 
« attack ſome: of bis outworks.; upon which, to 
« ſhow, his {kill likewiſe in the - offenſive part, 
he immediately made an aſſault upon one of my 
buttons, and carried it in leſs than two minutes, 
« notwithſtanding I made as handſome. a defence as 
vas poſſible. He had likewiſe inveſted a ſecond, 
« and would certainly have been maſter of that too 
in a very little time, had he not been diverted from 


brought advice that his preſence was abſolntely ne- 
« ceſlary in the diſpoſal af a beaver ; upon which he 
* raiſed the fiege, and indeed retired with ſome pre- 


« cipitation. In the coffee-houſes here about the 


e even an 


5 moſt of the eminent coffee - houſes at the other end 
£1 2 ͤ <>— gt no farther than 
af * Wil's in Covent-Garden, company is ſo 
- refined, that you may hear and be heard, and not 


de a button the worſe for it. © Beſides the gentle- 

* men before mentioned, there are others who are no 

* leſs active in their harangues, but with gentle ſer- 
ile 


* vices rather than robberies. Theſe, while they are 


improving your underſtanding, are at the ſame time 
= | | 6 ſetting 


* this "enterpriſe by the artival of a courier, who 8 
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g ſetting off your 3 they will nnn and c P. 5 


1 aquſt your n —4 
ut though I can bear with this kind of 'arator, 
«id ſo humble as to aim at the good-will-of his 
a hearer by being his. valet de chambre, I muſt rebel 
3 another fort af thetd,: There are ſome, Sir, 
do e a wan by the collar when 
— Wind 29 5. It is your bu. 
«. fineſs,' I bumbly prefume, Mr. Ironſide, to inter 
*: pole, that a man id not ot ebe. over to his op- 
74 t by force of arms. t were requiſite there. 
that ſhould name a certain interval, which 
« ought-to preſerved between the ſpeaker and him 
s towhom he For fate no man has a right, 
5: beeauſe' I am not of Wy e to. take any 
of my clothes from me, or to 
6: his on liking. © Taffure you, the NN bes becoming 
thing to me in the world, is, in a campaign peri- 
« les e and the: er.caf 
the collateral flioulder. But there is a friend 
mine who never talks to me but he. throws that 
| „ : ſhoulder ; 0 that, 
at to its. I ME who or three hair 


nounce 
for a mi 
in order 
all aſſen 
is of it! 


4 in | 
. apr my e e gh T never — 
© touched him in my whole life, and have been ac - 


« quainted with him this ten years. 1 my 
© eager friend in danger ſometimes, of 1 
« this ill cuſtom; for there are more yon 
0 3 can fel, than cnn race 2a bg gent — 
. therefore a good ce to my good iend, if ybu ad- 
« viſed him not to F 3 but one e 
« what he means; a ire it him as a ſtanding Px;-· 
s CAUTION in ;converiation, that none but very 
0 friend will give him. the-liberty of being ſeen, 
E 


heard, and underſtood all at once. 019 7 4. 
1 „Lan Sis, your moſt | humble ferranty” © 
24h 3 Louanuxe e een. 

1 . 8. 


* . 
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P. B. I have n ſiſter/ṽ ſaves herſelf from deing 
© handled by one of theſe manual rhetoricians by giv- 
ing him her fam to play with 3 but 1 N to you 
eee (1 pu 1 0 

4 — 3:::13 tick 6 1 00 
| esta 2541 "SM "ea 27 ** . | 
AML ef opinion, 20 no orũtor or ſpeaker” an 
public or private has any right to meddle with 
any body's clothes but his own. I indulge men in 
ud liberty of playing with their own hats, fumbling 
in their owt pockets; cttlin their owtperiwigs, toſſing 
or t their all other geſticulations 
which may contribute: to their elocution; but pro- 
nounce it ani infringement of the Engliſh: liberty, 
for a man'to: keep his neighbour's perfon-in cuſtody, 
in order to force an hearing; and er declare, that 
all aſſent given by an audĩtor, under ſuch - conſtraint, 1 
is of itf void aud of go'ciedt. | 
. 2 Nzsron lone. 


*. 5 Taunener, 42 — 16. | 


2 2 * 


CORR þ : . 1 8 2 8 1 3 - - * £ 


% 


— 


e quod optas | 
vetat, vithgur toe tus Terms repo 
F TM g b. Me. 1 1. v. v. 488. 

. 


But  anuch with 6 beauty 
a pn i 6d a, 


T ſuffer Pan? fays ſomebody, is the tax 
perſon. of merit pays to the * 

lic : and my Led Verulam finely obſerves, that a 

| man wht) E viettle Ai be ever envies virtue 
in others.” I know not how it comes to paſs, but 
detraction, through all ages, bas been found a vice 
which the fair ſex too y give into. Not the Ro- 


| Duvpen. 
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man ſatyriſt could uſe them with more ſeverity than 
| they themſelves do one another. Some audacious 
critics, in my opinion, have launched out a little 
too far when they take upon them to prove, in 
oppolition to hiſtory, that Lais was a woman of 
— much virtue as beauty; which violently diſplea. 
the Phrynes of times, they ſecretly pre- 
a with che hiſtorians to deliver her down to po- 
 ſerity under the infamous 1 * 
But though I have regard 
imaginable to chat ſofter ſpecies, yet TY forry to 
find they have very —_— themſelves. So far are 
| from being tender of one omg 27m 7 IN 
9 me take a malicious pleaſure in deſtroying it. 
My lady, the other day, when Jack was aſking — 
could be ſo baſe to ſpread ſuch a e 
Mrs — anſwered, en you may be ture, — a 
woman. A little after, Dick told my Lady, that 
he had heard Florella hint as if Cleora wore artificial 
teeth. The reaſon is, ſaid ſhe, becauſe Cleora firſt 
gave out, that Florella owed her complexion to a 
-waſh, Thus the induftrious pretty creatures take 
pains, by invention, to throw blemiſhes on each o- 
3 when they do not conſider that there is à pro- 
fligate ſet of fellows too ready to taint the character 
the 3 or blaſt the cr of the bloom- 
vir e young lady, from e 1 had the 
ing nrgin receiving the following letter, deſerves, 
or rather claims from our ſex,” finee fo 
barbaroiſſly treated by her own. Certaitily 3 
ought to defend innocence from injury, who | 
ignorant the occaſion of its being afſaulted. * 
the men been leſs liberal of their applauſes, the wo- 


men had been more ſparing of their calumnious 
cenſures. 


3 


To 
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To the GUARDIAN. - 
«S182, 
, by | DO not been at what nice point you fix the 


bloom of a young lady; but I am one who 
4 can 3 . My father dying 
© three years a me under the care and di- 


c — of my yrs mi with a fortune not pro- 
« fuſely great, yet ſuch as mi ho ado wry 
* handſome Clans. if —_— propoſals of mar- 
* riage ſhould be offered. My mother, after -the 
* uſual time of retired mourning was over, was ſo 
* affeQionately indulgent to me, as to take me along 
with I. in all her Libre; but ſtill Da 

"© oratifi youth enough, permitted me urther 
6 85 with wy relations is all the public, cheerful, 
* but innocent entertainments, where the was too re- 
* ſerved to apprar herſelk The two firſt years of 
* my teens were cafy, gay, and deli btful. Every 
one careſſed me; hy Sid ladies told me how finely 
L 
4 
4 
0 
. 
o 
LL 
6 
4< 
'C 
c 


I grew, and the young ones were proud of my | 

compar, But when, the third year bad a little 
advanced, nd, oy relations uſed to tell! my mother ivy 

- was ſhot up into a woman, The 
her Yong beg. 


now not to let their eyes glance 
— me, and in moſt places T found m reit Wai. 


guiſhed ; but obſerved, the more 1 into the 
eſteem of their ſex, the more 1 FEDET of 
my -own. - Some of thoſe whom I had been fami- 
Har with, grew cold and indifferent : others mil. 
took, by deſign, my meaning: made me ſpeak 
what I never thou oe he oa took 
< occafion to break © all acquarntance.' There were 

« ſeveral little inſignificant reflectĩons caft upon me, 
as 2 lady of a great many N 


* ſuch like, wich: L ſeemed not to take notice of. 
2 II. N -":. 0: WT 


; — - 


and 
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But my mother coming home about a week ago, 
told me, there was a ſcandal ſpread about town by mixtu 
my enemies, that would at once ruin me for th, « was | 
« for a beauty. I earneſtly entreated her to know it, Ml unhat 
© the refuſed me, but yeſterday it diſcovered itſeli, i chen! 
„Being in an aſſembly of gentlemen and ladies, i veith. 
one of the gentlemen who had been very facetiou Wi ſcaud 
4 to ſextral of the ladies, at laſt turning to me, © And | 
«cas Jar: gang Magee, Friar. hes already gives 
, your. character. 
. That air and harmony of wn 
2 Ne yet beautifully leſs.” 
| ived immediately a milignant ſmile diſplay 
« aſd in %ake eountenaiie of ſome of the ladies, 
which they ſecandled wich #4cornful flutter of the 
+ fan:; until. one of them, unable any longer to con. 
'< tain; aſked the- gentleman if | Ws ot rebembe 
hat Congreve'faid about Aurdlia? for ſhe thought 
it mighty pretty. He made no * but in- 
= . 1 the verſes. * 
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mixture of the roſe and lily ;- but I wiſh this face 
vas barely not diſagreeable, this voice harſh and 
unharmonious, theſe Timbs only not deformed, and 
I might live eaſy and unmoleſted, and 


neither raiſe love and admiration in, men, nor 
« ſcandal Le, hatred in the women. * 


988 ben, very hamble ce, ok 
FEY IS * Cranina.? 


ago, 
'n = oy 


0 it; 
tſell, 


tious 


The beft EY IT an ts 

dent, is, That the on ght to eee — 
this conſideration, that ark who talk thus of her, 
know it is falſe, but ry. could make others. 
believe it true: Ie 3 is 22 you deformed,. 

but are vexed that they ves were not as nicely 
framed; Tf you vil ele on old man's advice, laugh, 
and be not concerned at them : they have.attained 
what they endeavoured, if they ks you uneaſy ; 
for it is envy, that has made . ſo. I would not 
have you with your ſhape one ſixtieth part of an inch 
Siforoportione#" nor deſire our face might be im- 
poveriſhed with. the ruin of half a feature, though 
numbers. of remaining beauties might make the loſs. 


cer. Wl i»{cnfible abut. take, courage, go into the brighteſt 
the vl; Ry od. will quickly. confeſs, it 
ow - 0 | 1 5 

he n a 
* e ck o «al 
auld $1: Q1z3DT YL 
d of Ki wage: week.» efron f mat-- | 
rth, in the country.. 
was ago, fell ately i in love with a 
her creature, whom gixe ve me leave to call 
ape woe long 1 and frequent 
=. Mets, Af ſhe refuſed ſeveral others of larger e- 


* and * to make him happy. But they 
| N 2 bad 


* 
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had not been married much above a twelvemont 
until it appeared too true what Juba ſays, 3 
Beauty ſoon. grows familiar to. the lover, 
Fade in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe,” 
Polydore (for that was his name) finding himſelf 
grow every day more uneaſy, and unwilling ſhe 
ould, diſcover the cauſe, for diverſion came up to 
town, and, to. avoid all ſuſpicions, brought Meliſſa 
along with him. After ſome. ſtay here, Polydore 
was one day informed, that. a ſet of ladies over thei 
tea· table, in the circle of ſcandal, had touched up- 
on Meliſfa— And was that the filly thing fo, much 
talked af? How: did ſhe ever grow into a toaſt ? For 
their parts, they had eyes as well as the men, 
but could not diſcover where her beauties lay. Po- 
lydore, upon. hearin g this, flew immediately home, 
and: told Meliffa, with the utmoſt tranſport, that he 
was now fully convinces how numberleſs were her 


| charms, fince-her-own ſex would not allow her any. 


Mr. InonsiD2, 


* 1 HAVE obſerved that this day you make men- 
* tion of Will's Coffee-houſe gs a place where 
«. people are too poli to hold. a man in diſcourſe by 
the button. Exery body knows your honour fre- 
« quents this . thay will take an ad- 
vantage againſt. me, and fay, if my Was 
4 as ed ns that at Will's, you would ſay ſo: e· 
fore pray your honour do not be afraid of doing 
me juſtice, becauſe people would think it may be 2 
5. conceit below you on, this occaſion to name the 


name of 3 | 
Ce . Your humble ſervant, 
Dank Borrox.' 
© The 


* 
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nth, © The: young / poets. are in the back room, and. 
I take their places as Fu dired ed. | 


o 
FF 


Ne 86. nde Jux 19. 
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t 
i Cui mens divinior, atque 0 3 
Jore 3 — Hon, Sat. 4. J. 1. v. 43. 
heir BY 


up- With. fancy high, . cx, 
uch | 
For To NesToR leres, EN 

nen, 
= 75 TIT dcn, Jane nz. 
be HE Ll; according to: pour ad- 
her 1 vice, are by no means. neglected — me, 


© while. L purſue my ſtudies in divinity... I am per- 

© ſuaded. that they are fountains of good ſenſe and. 
eloquence; and that it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
a young mind to form itſelf upon 2 models. 


For, by a careful ſtudy of - their ſtyle and. manner, 

* e ſhall at leaſt. avoid thoſe. faaks, .into- which a. 
Y « youthful. imagination is apt to hurry us; ſuch-+ 
re as luxuriance of fancy, Peat rarer of ſtyle, re- 


« dundancy of thought, and falſe ornaments. - As I 

yon been. flattered by my friends, that I have ſome 
genius for. poetry, I ſometimes turn my though 

© that. way; and witch pleaſure reflect, thas I = 
2 over. that childiſh part of life, which. delights 

in points. and. turns of wit; and that I can take e a 

0 manly, and rational ſatisfaction in that which is cal 

© led painting in poetry. Whether. it. be, that in 

*- theſe. copyings of. Nature, the object is placed in. 
*-fuch lights and circumſtances. as ftrike. the. fan- 

* cy agreeablyz or whether we are ſurpriſed to 

6 find objects, that are abſent, placed before our 


N 3 eyes; 


> 
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« eyes; or whether it be our admiration of the au- 
« thor's art and dexterity.z or Whether we amuſe 
« ourſelves with comparing the picture and the ori- 

« ginal ; or rather (which 1s jv” 7 robable) becauſe 
« all theſe reaſons . concur to us, we are won- 

« derfully charmed with theſe drawings after the life, 
« this magie that raiſes'a N in the fancy. 

c Landſkips, or till life, work much leſs 1 ns, 
« than ers "ſho Fory of the poſtures or paſſions of 
« living creatures. Again, thoſe paſſions or poſtures 

« {trike us more or leſs, in proportion to the eaſe 
or violence of their. motions. An horſe-grazing 
« moves us. leſs. than one ſtretching in a race, and a 
racer leſs. than one in the fury of a battle. It is 
very difficult, I believe, to expreſs 33 motions, 
vhich are very fleeting and tranſitory, (either in co- 
* lours or words. In poetry ãt requires. great ſpirit in 
thought, and energy in ſtyle ; which we find more 
of in the Eaſtern poetry, than in either the Greek 
or Roman, The Creator, who accommo- 
« dated himſelf to thoſe he vouchſaſed to ſpeak to, 
5. hath. put into the mouths of his prophets ſuch 
s. ſublane- ſentiments and exalted lan as mult 
< abaſh the-pride and wit of mas. book of 

Job, the moſt ancient poem in the world, we have 
© ſuch. paintings and deſcriptions, as T have ſpoken 
of, in. great variety. I ſhall at preſent make ſome 
* remarks on the. celebrated deſcription- of the Horſe 
in that holy book, and compareit-with-theſs drawn 
6 by — and Virgil. 

Homer hath the followin ng Glied en an horſe 


twice over in the Thad. wh 3 
from him; at leaſt he hath devia af from: He 
+ mery than-Mr. Dryden kathrdonefrom' him... . | 


| © Freed from his.keepers, thus with broken reins, 
The wanton courſer prantes o'er the 


Or in the pride of — mounds,, 
And ſnuff the in forbidden grougds ; ; 


— 
yt - 


- — 


| + preſſed in phraſe peculiar to 
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« Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well-known ficod, - 

« To quench his thirſt, 3 blends: PROS if 
« He ſwims *. Feller le Waris, „ „ 00 
« And o'er his ſhoulflers flows his waving mane; 2 
« He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 
_s Beiore his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly.” f 


Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than the fore- 
goings which, as I ſaid, is only a fimile-; where- 
as Virgil. profeſſes to treat of the nature of the 
horſe. It 1s thus admirably tranſlated. 


« The fiery courſer, when he hears fron far 
The ſprightly ttumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
«+ Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
+ Shifts pace, and paws; n : 
8 On bis right ſhoutder his thick mane mane reclin d. 
« Ruüffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind, 5 


R W K „„ 


— 


c Now: follows that in the book of 1 which 
under all the diſadvantages of having deen writ- 
ten in a language little underſtood; of being ex- 
iar to a N. of the world, 
whoſe manner of ſpeaking ſeems to 
© us uncouth; and a 0 al, of appearing in 
ta. zonillation 3 3 is 8 {o tranſcen- 
0 deny above the heathen deſcriptions, that hereby. 
© we may perceive how faint and languid the ima-. 

ges are, which are formed by mortal authors, when 
* comparet, with that, which 1s „ as it were, 


juſt as it ern, : Creat » God. 
e 
66 13given the horſe firength? haſt thou. 


« clothed his neck with thunder? Canſt thou make 


4 him afraid as a ſhopper? the glory af his no- 
« {trils is — He paweth — and 
„ rejoicth in his rength He potth on to meet the 

« armed. 


- 
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&« armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not af. 
4 frighted ; neither turneth he back from the ſword. 
The quiver rattleth againſt him, the glittering 

« ſpear Ind the ſtneld. He ſwalloweth the . 
« with fierceneſs and rage; neither believeth he that 
«jt is the ſound of the trumpet. He faith amongſt 
[ the trumpets, Ha, haz, and. he ſmelleth the bat- 
« tle' afar off, the. 2 of the. captains, and the 
« ſhouting.” 

„Here ave. all the great: bk ſprightly i images, 
that thought can form of this generous beaſt, ex- 
preſſed in {uch force and vigour of ſtyle, as would 
© have given the * wits ot antiquity new laws 
for Ex ſublime, they been: acquainted with 
© theſe writings. - I cannot but particularly obſerve, 
that whereas the claffical poets: chiefly endeavour 
to paint the outward. figure, lineaments and mo- 
tions; the ſacred: poet rare) all the beauties to 
_ © flow from an inwrard principl e. in the ereature he 


deſeribes, and A by Kean ſpirit and viva- 


« city to his.deſcription.. - {Longman and 
« circumſtances ſeem fin So. 
_« -Haft thou clothed ape. fy 3 Ho. 
mer and Virgil mention nothing about the neck of 
the horſe, but his mane. The Q&0d anchor, by 
the bold figure of thunder, not only expreſſes the 
ſhaking of that remarkable beauty in the horſe, 
and the flakes. of hair which. naturally ſuggeſt the 
idea of li htnin but likewiſe the violent agitati- 
on and — of the. neck, which in the oriental 
ton d been flatly ex fled: b a meta or 
2 this. A : Pp 
« Canſt thou make. him afraid as lupe 
There is a twofold beauty in this expreſſion, which. 
not only marks the courage of this beaſt, by aſc- 
ing if he can: be ſcared? but likewiſe raiſes a . 
e of his ſwiſtneſa, by inſinuating, that if he 
ould be 5 he would bound away with-the 


nimbleneſs a graſhopper. | _ 
« The 


96% © 29S.9 


K «a a a a 


— 
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« The glory of his noſtrils is terrible. This is 
« more ſtrong and conciſe than that of Virgil, which 


yet is the nnn 


« out inſpiration. 


. ts Ws” 


" Georg. 3. bt 
60 And in his noſtrik rolls college fire.” | 


« He rejoiceth in his, firength——He mocketh at 
fear neither belieyeth. be that it is the found 


« of the trumpet He ſaith among the trumpets, 


„Ha, ha; —are figns of courage, 'as T ſaid before, 
flowing from an inward principle. There is a pe- 
culiar beauty in his © not not believing it is the ſound 


« of the trumpet :? that is, he cannot believe it for” 


« joy; but when he is ſure of it, and is © amon the | 


« trumpets, he faith, Ha, ha;z* be neighs, 
joices. hw ogg as i de- 
3 quiver, the glitter- 
ing ſpear and the ſhield; — is L — by 

25 pian » (who undoubtedly read Job as well as Vir- 

A- 

« How firm the manag d war-horſe keeps his ground, 

« Nor breaks his order, tho' the trumpets ſound ! 

e beſt rere. 

« And when to top, . 


EY ˙ Q— 


He feallowerh the ground, is an expreſſion 
of prodi prodigious „ in uſe among the Arabi- 
ans, Job's cou , at this day. 2 — 
have ſomething bke it. 


« Latumque fog4 confumere cawpum.” Nn kstAx- 
* Ia fight . extended champaign to conſume.” 


. 
la flight to crop the meads—. 


yu 
= 


— 66 campumque 


% 


. yin er 
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When in the flight 1 ere ſnatch! 
6 No track is left behind.” voy 20 


It is indeed the Doldeſt'and nobleſt of WY es for 
ſwiftneſs ; nor have I met with any — that 
comes ſo near it, as Me. Pope's in Witdfor . 


40 Th; impatient courſer pans I 6e f 

„ And'pawing, A n | 
„ Hills, vales, and floods appear ulfeady ctofs' 75 +, 
40 a e eee hi r- v N- 


% He ſmelleth the bus afar off” and chat follows 
* about the ſhouting, is a circumſtance. 

„ 8 Lucan. a, 4-99 Rap 

4 $6 when the ring with; ſhouts rebounds, 
% With rage nnd pride tþ 1 e „ 
He frets, he foams, he enk. his ihe win? 1 
Nr e 


em, Sin, 1 * a 
4 22 obliged nn 


7 +4 Leer Laage 
7 10 7 ; * * 
« + 17% 


Ove "Men . 4. 0. 5 


| cb <1; Tiras 017 
en SE Wit g 
ParcauTioONs are made up of all that L can 


hear and ſee, tranſlate, horrow, paraphraſe, 
or contract, from * perſons with whom I _ 
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and converſe, and the authors whom I read. But 
the grave diſcourſes which. I fometimes the town, 
do not win ſo much attention as li | - gone 
For this reaſon it is, that I am obliged to — 
vice as it is ridiculous, and acc med with gallan- 
try, elſe I find in a very ſhort time I ſhall he like 
s waſte paper on the tables of coffechouſes. Where 1 
have taken moſt pains, I often find myſelf leaſt read. 
There is a ſpirit of —_—_— got into all, even the 
meaneſt of the 222 and the very ſervants are-bent 
upon e ta je wg, mays r — languiſhers. 
I happened other day to paſs:by a gentleman's 
houſe and ſaw the moſt flippant ſcene of low love 
that IL have ever abſervod. The maid was rubbing 
the windows within fide of the e! and her hum- 
ble ſervant the footman was ſo hap "a man as to be 
on the fide to- 
with the greateſt 
ſeverity of iniaginable, — breathing on the 
laſs, Wollosel it "with o ww cloth; her oppoſite ob- 
Frved. her, and fetchin cep figh, hy it were 
his laſt, with a very 8 air did the ſame on 
his fide of the window. He ſtill worked on and lan- 
iſhed, until at laſt his fair one ſmiled, but covered 
Ferſelf, and reading - the napkin in her hand, con- 
cealed yrs her admirer,. while he took s 
as it were, to work h all that i 1 cheir 
meeting. This pretty Sonteſt held for four or fixe 
large panes of glaſs, until at laſt the waggery was 
turned into an humourous way of breathing in each 
other's faces, and-catching 3 de gay 
creatures ere thus loving ng their ima 
nations with their . and — hay until 
windows ſo tranſparent. that the booty of the 
female made the'man-ſervant i 5 of —— 
it ; and the whole youle Heſuden 


in and they romged 


are divided into claſſes, and crowds made for crowds. 
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ſudden application of the intention of kind ſighs and 
glances, than thoſe whoſe education lays them under 
ter reſtraints, and who are conſequently more 
Go in their advances. I have often obſerved all the 
low part of the town in love, and taking a hackney. 
coach, have conſidered all that paſſed by me in that 
light, as theſe cities are compoſed of crowds wherein 
there is not — is = RT AEM N 
| in that pa N When one is in this Pecu- 
— is not unpleaſant to obſerve alliances be. 
tween thoſe males and females whoſe lot it is to ad 
in public. Thus the woods in the middle of ſummer 
are not more entertaining with the different notes of 
birds, than the town is with the different voices of 
the ſeveral ſorts of people who act in public; they 


The hackney-cο,H,hmen, chairmen, and porters, are 
the lovers of the hawker women, fruitreſſes, and 
milk-maids. They are a wild world by themſelves, 
and have voices ſignificant. of their private .inclinati- 
ons, which ſtrangers can take no notice of. Thus : 
wench with fruit looks like a mad- woman when ſhe 
cries; wares you ſee ſhe does not carry ; but thoſe in 
the ſecret know that cry is only an tion to an 
hackney-bachman whois driving byj and underſtands 
her. The whole people is in an intrigue, and the 


2 — — are unacquainted with the 
meaning of what they hear. all round them: they 
know not how to ſeparate the cries of mercenary tra- 

ifl ing 


among 


ders, from the ſighs and lamentations af 
lovers. The common face of modeſty is. 
the ordinary part of the world, and the general cor- 
ruption of manners is vifible from the lolg of all de- 

ference in the W towards thoſe, of conditian: 

One order of ind trips faſt after tha nent abou 
it; and by this rule you may trace iniquity foam the 
converſations. of the moſt wealthy to thoſe of the 
humbleſt degree. It is an aft of great relobeting. 40 
Fr: N | | Paoli 
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paſs by = crowd of polite footmen, ' who can ny. 
make love; ridicule, and obſerve upon all the paſſe 

gers who are-obliged to go the places'where they 
wait. This licence makes different characters among 


them Jos rs png bore men, and 'Free-think- 
ers in livery,”''I | > vale, that thite'ls no 
bad man but makes 1 ; and the contagion 


of vice is what ſhould make a of eir 
behaviour. / Juvenal ſays; There is the «« greateſt re- 
« yerence to be had abate of children; 
it may be as well ſaid of che preſence of ſervants; 
and it wotſſd be ſome kind of virtue if we kept our 
vices to are It ie 4 ne bp has 
not the'ifu of on un 1 
dence” — ah Jain 4 r e 

tenance of Ne a tee cara n us 
againſt an habitual behaviour,” for' which"they con- 
temn und deride us. No man can he 82 
but by thoſe le have . of his merit 


tha cannot*be 
* — ella 8 


pendents. 
vur fo imitsted are of 
D 

matter of lamentation. But there is nothing. in 
hte are, fo docile, 8 tation 


e end 41 
8 to the un- 
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of mankind, which pine in want and periſh in they 
months of being, come into the world fron 
1 degeneracy. poſſeſſion of wealth and 


affluence ſeems to carry ſome, faint extenuation of 
His' guilt who is ſunk by it into luxury ; but po- 
very and 5 e E with the vices of 


5 
1 


. an 


affright ug. © 3 moet! . 
A, 
| 4 N a nation 


ERC — — his . 
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ample; and he has not only 22 bot var» oY m_ 
a man to be rich. | | 


— 


N y * 2 
r * * — 
ht 4 


. * N 75 Man DAY, Jon 22: 


— 
— 


Mens agitat. moſem | - | Vrac. A. 6. v. 727. 


do ing. 
1 tal eye, and bath a foul 


deli 2 with the ſenſe that truth and — 


ons formerly 3 by + | 
5 5 fhoulfl now outſhitie * e and 
other edbuntried, {0 renowned © bus in the 
moſt elevated-ndtions, of” vlogy : and Ky? Is 
— ou? dw. parts and 10 ultry ?- Have 
aur conimbn nechadics more refliied ;ynderffangings | 
— — een Pad ? It ie owing She | 


of truth, who came down from heaven, and con- 
5 to de bitiiſelf Gur teacher. I; is as we are 


Chriſtians; that'We/prafefs and divine 
truths thin the rekt of r | 
ay” of 0 Fre rre-thinkers wh 0 are \not 


"If there 

3 chari "bis. incline done to believe | 
then | of what. is her c advanced. And ĩt 

is ter FJdforingtibn that 1 riss this paper, the 

aer vhich is, £76 compare the ideas that Chri- 

e he OP 4 [attributes of a 

2. God, 
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God, with the groſs notions of the heathen-world, il « up, 3 
Is gu ea for the mind of man to conceive a more 6 ſame, 
y 


auguſt idea of the Deity than is ſet forth in the - perfe' 
holy ſcriptures? I ſhall throw together ſome paſ. He 
ſages relating to this ſubject, which I propoſe only ends 
as ohiloſophical ſentiments, to be conſidered by 2 ven. 

Free-thinker. . 
Though there be that are called gods, yet to 
aus there is but one God. He made the heaven, Wl « and. 
« and heaven of heavens, with all their boſt ; the © coun 
« earth, and all things that are therein ; the ſeas, and & our” 
*. alk that is therein, He ſaid, Let them be, and it © ſhut. 
« was ſo. He hath ſtretched forth the heavens. « thin 
le hath founded the earth, and hung it upon no- © then 
thing. He hath ſhut up the ſea with doors, and him. 
e faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come and no farther, and mere 
< here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord & of t 
is an inviſible Spirit, in whom we live, and move, is th 
© and have our being. He is the fountain of life. the 
« He preſerveth man and beaſt. He giveth food to Lor 

«. all fleſh, In his hand is the ſoul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind. The . 
« maketh poor, and maketh rich. He bringeth low, out 
« and lifteth up. He killeth, and maketh alive. the 
„He woundeth, and he healeth. By him kings 6 the 
© reign, and princes decree juſtice z and not a ſpar- «© gre 
+ row falleth to the ground without him. All thy 
angels, authorities, and powers are ſubject to him. _ Ca 
He appointeth the moon for ſeafons, and the ſun juſt 
knoweth his going down. He thundereth with amis 
his voice, and directeth it under the whole heaven, the | 
and his lightning unto the ends of the earth. Fire And 
and hail, ſnow and vapour, wind and ſtorm, ful- men. 
fil his word. The Lord is King for ever and e- ſian 
ver, and his daminion is an everlaſting: dominion. lite! 
„The earth and the heavens ſhall periſh, but thou, to-tl 
O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax old as doth iP, 
a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them | 


* up; 


„ G 4 
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orld. up, and they ſhall be changed; but thou art the 
more Wl «© ſame, and thy years ſhall have no end. God is 
n the perfect 1 in knowledge; his underſtanding is infinite. 
paſ- He is the Father of lights. He: looketh to the 
only ends of the earth, and ſeeth- under the whole hea- 
by » Wl «© ven. The Lord beholdeth all- the children of men 


from the place of his habitation, and conſideretn 
© all- their works. He. knoweth our down-fitting 


ven, © and. up · ring. He compaſſeth our path, and 
the BW © connteth our ſteps... He is acquainted with all 
and „our ways; and when we. enter our cloſet, and 
id it © ſhut. our. door, he ſeeth: us. He knoweth the 


things that come into our mind, every one of 
them; and no thought can be withhbolden from 
him. The Lord: is to all, and his tender 
„ mercies: are- over. all hie works. He. is e father 
© of- the fatherlefs;. and · a judge of the widow. - He 

is the God of peace, the Father. of mercies, and 


life, © the God of all: comfort and conſolation. Ihe 
to & Lord" 18% and we know him not:; his great- 
ing 6 neſs is unſcarchable.. Who but he hath meaſured 
or © the waters in the hollow. of: his. hand, and meted 
dw, out the heavens with a fpan:? Thine, O Eord, is 
ve. © the greatneſs, and the power, and the glory and 


. SOS. and the: majeſty. Thou art very 
© great, thou art clothed with hemour. Heaven ig 


All thy chrome, und earth 46:thy" fostſtbο]t |» 

m. Can the mind of a phil W405 ort | 
un juſt: and magniſfeent, and at the ſame time a- more 
th amiable idea--of the Deity, than is here ſet forth in 

n, 


the ſtrongeſt images and moſt? emplatic language ? 

And. yet — language af ſhepherds and-filher- 
men. Ae illiterutt JIewerand poor Perſecnied Chri- 
ſans: retained” theſe noble ſentimentsg witile*the-po- - 


e- 
n. lite and natidus of the earth ien up 
— ottifh* ſort of OD ria which: che: ſollow- 

rat {rom one of the: : 


0 * 5 « Who 
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age in caſe they loſe their authority over the minds of 
vith men, we ſhould of. courſe fink into the ſame idola- 
on- try which we ſce nnn by other uvenlightened 


the nations. | 
his If a perſon ds. exerts himſelf in the modern. way 


of Free- thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, it is unde- 
niable that he contributes all he can to the maki 

other men ſo, either by 1 ignorance or deſign ; — 
lays him under the dilemma, I will not 54S of being 
a fool or knave, but of i incurring the TN or 
deteſtation of mankind. 


— 


* 895 Tunger, Juxx 23. 


—_— 


—— — , — 


wins off 51s 5h 4 | 
Jos of ll vie br e 4 10 . 


de- : 
om They boaſt ethereal vigour, ant are-form'd. 

an From ſeeds of hear'nly birth... | 

rt- 

ra- T* fame faculty 3 aud underfland- 
ay ing, which placeth us above the brute. part of 


the creat, doth alſo. ſubject 7 — minds to great 
er and 2 Chan creatures of 
an . ooh 4 It is by this that 


4 we anticipate future diſaſters, and * create to 
es ves real pain from imaginary evils, as. well us 
d, mg the pang ariling from thoſe which. cannot be 


1 . ; therefore to-make the belf uſe of that 
tablime — which, ſo Jong as it continues che in- 
Arument of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us the more 


* ys, in proportion as we are more excellent 
T ho Fong... 
0 the 


'of a thinking. bein 2 
e 2 and 


turn 


wa. 
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turn his thoughts inward on himſelf. For my own 
part, I often mitigate the pain arifing from the little 
misfortunes and diſappointments that chequer hu. 
man life by this introverfion of my faculties, where. 
in I regard'my own foul as the image of her Creator, 
and receive great conſolation from beholding thoſe 
perfections which teſtify her divine original, and 
lead me into. ſome knowledge of her everlaſting 
Archetype. iy | > Fl 4 
But there is not any property or circumſtance 
of my being that I contemplate: with more joy than 
my immortality. I can. eaſily overlook any preſent 
momentary ſorrow, when I refle& that it is in my 
power to be happy a thouſand years hence. If it 
were not for this thought,, L kad rather be an oyſter 
than a man, the moſt ſtupid and ſenſeleſt of animals, 
than a- reaſonable mind tortured with an extreme 
innate deſire of that perfection which it deſpairs to 
obtain. | e 
It is with great pleaſure that I behold Inſtinct, 
Reaſon, and Faith, concurriug to atteſt this com- 
fortable truth. It is revealed from heaven; jt is 
diſcovered by philoſophers: and the i t, u 
eullghteneck part of mankind have à natural p 
ſity to believe it. It is au agtreabler entertainment. 


doctrine bas appeared in the world. The Pytha- 
rorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual habĩtations of the 
hometan, and” the- ſhady realms of Pluto, do all 
agreè in the ntain peints,” the' cominuation” of our ex- 
ittence; and the diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, proportioned to the merits. or demerits of 
men in this fre. gs If 
But in all theſe ſoliemes, there is ſomething” groſs 
and improbable, that' ſocks” a reaſonable: and: ſpe- 
culative mind. Whereas. nothing can be mote ra- 
tiona! and ſublime thau the Chriſtian idea of a fu- 
ture ſtate. Eye bath not-ſeen; nor ear heard; 
| | „neither 
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neither 1 it emered into the heart of man to 
« conceive things which God hath repared 
« for thoſe that love him.” The — 
ſchemes are | narrow tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: 
but in this indefinite deſcription, there iz ſomething: 
ineffably great and noble. The mind of man m 
be raiſed to a hi pitch, not only to partake the 
cnjoyments of Chriſtian - » but even to 
be able to frame any notion of them. 5 

Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagination, 
and by way of condeſcenſion to our low way of think - 
ing, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, c. are made 
uſe of to adumbrate that which we cannot | 
underſtand. The Lamb which is in the midſt of 
« the throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead theme 
4 unto living fountains of waters; and God ſhall 
« wipe away all tears from their eyes. And there 
“ ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor crys 
« ing, neither ſhall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are paſſed away, and behold. all 
« things are new. There ſhall be no night there, and 
« they need no candle, neither the of the fun: 
« for the Lord giveth: them light, and ſhall make 
them drink of the river of his pleaſures ; and they 
4 ſhall-reign for ever and ever. They ſhall receive - 
« a crown of glory which fadeth not away.“ 

Theſe are chearing refleQtions ; and I have ah 
wondered, that men could be ound ſo dull and phleg- 
matic, as to prefer the thought of annihilatĩon be- 
fore them; or fo ill - natured, as to endeavour to per- 
ſuade mankind to the diſbelief of what is ſo pleaſing 
and profitable even in the proſpect; or ſo blind, as 


not to ſee that there is a Deity, and, if there be, that 
this ſcheme of thinos flows from Ks attributes, and 
evidently correſponds with the-other parts of the cre- 

ation. 1 
I know nvt how to account for this abſurd turn * 
thought, * it proceed from a want of other em- 
, ployment, 
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33 ae 3 es va fol 
loyment, joined with an affeQation of ſingularity. The x 
U mall. 8 inform our modern — * attentio. 

of two points, whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. | 
The firſt is, that. it is not the being ſingular, but be- 
ing ſingular for ſomething, that argues either extra- 


ordinary endowments of nature, or benevolent inten- 81 
tions to mankind, which draws the admiration and 6 T* 
eſteem of the world. A miſtake in this point, na- « 
turally ariſes from that confuſion of thought which 1 « little 
do not remember to have feen ſo great inſtances of in pape 
any writers, as in certain modern Free- thinkers. © Exa 
The other point is, that there are innumerable ob- « relig 
jets within the reach of a human mind, and each of ver 
_ theſe objects may be viewed in innumerable lights and « AY 
poſitions, and the relations arifing between them are ner 
innumerable. There is, therefore, an infinity of « con 

ings. whereon to employ their thoughts, if not « it f 
with advantage to the world, at leaft, with amuſe- c pub 
ment to themſelves, and without offence or prejudice « the 


to other people. If they proceed to exert their ta- Ro 
lent of thinking in this way, may be in- « mit 


nocently dull, and no one take auy notice of it. But « his 
to ſee men without either wit or argument, pretend « bis 
to. run down divine and human laws, and treat their tel 
fellow-ſubjefts with contempt, for proſeſſing a belief St 
of thoſe points on which the preſent as well as future E. 
intereſt of mankind depends, is nat to be endured. « 
For my own, I thall-omit no endeavours to ren- ne 
der their perſons 2s deſpicable, and their practices © it 
as odious, in the eye of the world, as they deſerve. 1 
| 2 4 Sh af 2 « 1 
Ne go. WE DNESDAT, Joxx 24. 71 
— — — — 1 
7 PRIN = IR 8 
—— Fangar vice cori. Hon. Ars Poet. N 504, «1 
ru play the whetſtone.. „ Canncwl * 


T. is, they ſay, frequent with authors to. write let- 
ters to themſelves, either out of lazineſs or — | 
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The following is genuine, and, I think, deſerves the 
attention of every man of ſenſe in England. | 
Ts the GUARDIAN. 

© Sv,” 3 Nane 20. 
6 T Hoven 1 am not apt to make complaints, and 
c have never yet troubled you with any, and 
little thought I ever ſhould ; yet, ſeeing that in your 
aper of this day, you take no notice of y y's 
Examiner, as I hoped you would; my love for my 
religion, which is ſo nearly concerned, would nat 
permit me to be ſilent. The matter, Sir, is chis. 


19 Biſh of our church (to whom the Exami- 


ner himſelf has nothing to object, but his care and | 
concern for the Proteſtant religion, which, by him, 
« it ſeems, is thought a ſufficient fault) has lately 
« publiſhed a book, in which he endeavours to ſhew 
the folly, ignorance and miſtake. of the church of 
Rome, inits worſhip of ſaints. ; From this the Exa- 
miner takes occaſion to fall upon the author with 


« his utmoſt. malice, and to make him the ſubje& of 


* his ridicule. Is it then become a crime'for-a Pro- 
+ teſtant to ſpeak or write in defence of his religion? 
Shall a Papiſt have leave to print and publiſh in 
England, what he pleaſes — — of his own opi- 
mon, with the Examiner's approbation; and ſhall 
not a proteſtant be permitted to write an anſwer to 
« it? For this, Mr. Guardian, is the preſent caſe. 
« Laſt year, a Papiſt (or, to pleaſe Mr. Examiner, 2 
6 Noa | key bibel the life of St. Wene- 
* frede, for the uſe of thoſe devout pilgrims who go 
in great numbers to offer up their prayers to her at 
her well. This gave occaſion. to the worthy pre- 
© late, in whoſe Goceſe that well is, to makę ſome 
„ obſervations upoy it; and, in order to e 
ror n 1 er 1 nn iro ng: 
br. Witham Fleetwood, Biſhop of St. Ap. 


LL tion which what he ays nity have upon oth 
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many poor deluded people, to ſhow'how little rea. 
< ſon, aud how. {mall authority there is, not only to 
believe any of the-miracles attributed to St. Wene. 
L frede, but chelieye there ever, was ſuch a per- 
« ſon in the world. And ſhall then a man, 

aper ſuch an account, be liable to be abuſed in ſo 


ublic a manner? Can any Chureh-af-Eng- 
„ fſand- man bear- to fe A Biſhop, one om her pre. 
'« bent 1 wah * make, errated in ſo lu- 
dicrous n Way? thogld one paſe! "the ſeffetlity 
ts and the itmodeſty- that is 10. he” — i ſeveral 
b parts "of the aper? 
and St. Wene 


5 fo 
1 e ty in- 


to ſee ſa * 
2 RET 5 


n; part, n i ny 
3 De erth his difeſteem, and d 
3 ſure praiſe. * e 

| 4 b 9 . I7 


f 27; nl 1 e *1 am, S uA, . 

0 . F dr A vs * 

4 „nn 2 bs, 1 ven oth 3 Ka? 122 
257 ; ko Ra 7. S009 


Phe e * complains, with grea 1er a- 
ga this incprrigible creature ; but, 1 t 4 — 
any thing concerning | him, in 
have any effect upon him, but to prevent & 


ed chis paper with a letter I have juft ag mite 


£ ASE, #9 3a 6 114 ben r I 
5 


. 205 ; 
to a gentleman, whoſe writings are often inferted in 
the Guardian, without deviation of one tittle fron 
what he ſends. | 


v. go. THE GUARDIAN: 


© S1ky June 33. 
I HAVE received the favour of yours with the 
c inclaſed, which made up the papers of the 
«© twodaſt days. I cannot but look upon myſelf with 
6 2 con and  mortification, when I reflect 
« that I have n away more hours than you have 
lived, h you ſo much excel me in every thin 
3 we, Until I knew you, t 
« thought. it the privilege of angels only to be very 
5 and me the warmth of 
of ſuch abſtracted and virtu- 
« ous refleQions, {with a ſuitable life) as thoſe with 
; in yourſelf, is the utmoſt of 
icity. The ho- 


« elder does reverence to a „though that 
younger is not di ingui above him by fortune. 
LVour great contempt of pleaſures, riches, and hogour, 
« will crown you-with them all and I with you chem, 
only would e them eligible by yourſelf, the 
good of he. 


I am, deareſt youth, | 


„ Nextor Jnonnpe.” 


No gs. 
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| — ſe ſuc gratia par vis. 
Little things have their value. 


II is the great rule of behaviour, to follow Nature. 
5 The author of the following letter is ſo much 
convinced of this truth, that he turns what would | 
render a man of little ſoul, exceptious, humourſome, 
and particular in all his actibns, to a ſubject of rail. 
oy and mirth. He is, you muſt know, but half as 
tall as an ordinary man, but is contented to be ſtill 
at his friend's elbow, and has ſet up a Club, by which 
he hopes to bring thoſe of his own fize into à little 
reputation. was Cs 


To N ESTO > IRONS1IDE, Eſq; f 


. 6 en | : 

IT REMEMBER a ſaying of yours concerning 
« 3 perſons in low circumſtances' of ſtature, that 
+ their littleneſs would hardly be taken notice of, if C1 
they did not manifeſt a conſcioufneſs vf it them- © hay 
« ſelves in all their behaviour. Indeed, the obſer- hac 
< vation that no man is ridiculous, for being what he « hin 
is, but only in the affectation of being 1 © on 
more, is equally true in regard to the mind and the « chi 
N body. p | 

< T queſtion not but it will be pleafing to you to © of 


hear, that a ſet of us have formed a ſociety, who in 
are {worn to © Dare to be ſhort,” and boldly bear « th 
out the dignity of littleneſs under the noſes of © co 


_ 4 thoſe enormous engroſſers of manhood, thoſe hy- © he 
| 6. | s perbolical he 


*», 
* - 
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« perbolical monſters of the ſpecies, the tall fellows 
« that overlook us. 

The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of De- 
« cember, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on which 
we are to hold an annual feaſt over a diſh of 
« ſhrimps. 

The place we ke choſen for this meeting is in 
« the Little Piazza, not without an eye tg che neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Powel's opera; for the performers 
« of which, we have, as becomes _ erg at- 
+ fetion. ; | 

At our firſt reſort nabe a 
© her ſon to the —— 


woman brought 7 
ring he might be 


f as « educated in this ſchool, becauſe ſhe ſaw here were 
ſtill « finer boys than ordinary. However, this accident 
hich no way diſcouraged our deligns. We began witli 
ittle ſending invitations to thoſe oF; a ſtature not exceed- 


ing five feet, to repair to our aſſembly; but the 
greater part returned excuſes, « or pretended they 
© were not qualified. 
© One ſaid, he was indeed but five feet at preſent; 
but repreſented, that he ſhould ſoon exceed that 
proportion, his periwig-maker and ſhoemaker ha- 
ring lately promiſed him three inches — be- 


« twixt. them 


a Another alledged, he was ſo 1 as to 
em- © have: one leg ſhorter than the other; and whoever 
ſer- + had determined: his. ſtature to-five feet, had taken 


him at a diſadvantage ; for when he was mounted 


ing © on the other leg, he was at leaſt five feet two in- 
the ches and a half. 

TFhere were ſome who queſtiened the exaSineſs 
to of our meaſures; and others, inſtead of comply- 
bo ing, returned us informations of people yet ſhorter 
* © than themſelves. In a word, almoſt every one re- 

0 


commended ſome neighbour or acquaintance, whom 


he was willing we ſhould look upon to be leſs than. 

ical 6 he. We were pot a little aſhamed, that thoſe who. 
; * & are 

8 
* 


9 


4. 
. 
4 
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paſt the years of gout and whoſe beards 


pronounce them men, ſhould be guilty of as many 


unfair tricks in this point, as the moſt aſpiring 
children when they are 'meaſured. | 

© We therefore proceeded to fit up the Club- Room, 
and provide conveniences for our accommodation. 
In the firſt place, we cauſed a total removal of all 
the chairs, ſtools and tables, which had ſerved the 
groſs of mankind for many years. The difadvan- 
tages we- had undergone, while we made uſe of 


theſe, were unſpeakable. | The preſident's whole 


body was ſunk in the elbow-chair ; and when his 
arms wagh rp over it, he appeared (to the great 
lefſening of his dignity) like a child in a go- cart; 
it was alſo ſo wide in the ſcat, as to give a wag 


occaſion of ſaying, that notwithſtanding the pre-. 


ſident fat in it, there was u ſede vacante. - 
The table was ſo high, that one who came by 


chance to the door, ſeeing our chins juſt above the 


pewter diſhes, took us for a circle of men that fat 
ready to be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen bar- 
bers. Another time one of the Club ſpoke con- 


tumeliouſly of the prefident, imagining he had been 


abſent, when he was only eclipſed by a flaſk of 
Florence which ſtood on the table in a parallel line 
before his face. We therefore riew-furniſhed the 
room in all reſpects proportionable to us, and had 
the door made lower, ſo as to admit no man of 
above five feet high, without bruſhing his foretop, 


which whoever does, is utterly unqualified to fit a- 


among Us. 


Some of the ſtatutes of the Club, are as follow : 


« I. If it be proved by any member, though 
never ſo duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as 
poſlible to get above his ſize, by ſtretching, cock- 
ing, or the like, or that he hath ftood on tiptoe 


in a crowd, with deſign to be taken for as tall a 


man 


NT 91 


* book 


him 

6 tence 
 6- I, 
the 
6 his « 
other 
© jt is 


and: 
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man as the reft ; . or hath privily conveyed any large 
« book, cricket, ar other device under him, to exalt 
him on his ſeat; every ſuch offender ſhall be ſen- 
« tenced to walk in pumps for a whole. month. - _ 
II. If any member ſhall take an advantage from. 
the fulneſs or length. of his wig, or any of 
his dreſs, or the'immoderate extent of his hat, or 
« otherwiſe to ſeem larger or higher than be is; 
it is ordered, he ſhall wear red heels to his ſhoes, 
and a red feather in his hat, which may apparently 
mark and fet bounds to the extremities of his ſma]l 
dimenſion, that all people may readily find him out 
between his hat and his ſfioes. 1 1 
III. If any member ſhall. purchaſe. a horſe for 
„ His 0408; filing; above fourteen hands and an half 
in height; that horfſe ſhall forthwith be ſeld, a 
<- the"overplus of the money ſhall treat the Club. 
AIV. If any member, in · direct. contradiction to 
© the fundamental laws of the ſociety, ſhall wear the 
heels of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and half, it 
ſhall be interpreted as an open renunciation of lit- 
c- tleneſs, and the criminal ſhall inſtantly be expelled. 
Note, The form to be uſed in expelling a member 
6 ſhall be ? in | thefe words 1.9 Go - from among us, 
« and be tall if vou can 24 of Sn LS 
It is che 3 3 our whole ſo- 
©. ciety, that ſinoe the race of mankind is granted to 
3 decreaſed: in ſtature from the beginning to 
«. this prbſent, it is che. intent of nature itſelf, that 
© men. ſhould be little; and we believe that all hu- 
( man kind f ſhall : at laſt OW. down to perfection, 


& that 1s to fay, be reduced to our own 
5 I am, very literallpr, 
Four humble ſervant, 
f Bos Snoxr⸗ 


P's de gs 
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Parma. 4 


5 Hommnculi quant i ſunt, cum recogito ! . _. PzAvTV 8. 
Now F recollect, how conſiderable are theſe Ettle men! 


To NRSTOR Izox$1Dt, Eſq; 

7 Sik - 5 
« ＋ HE Club rifing early this evening, I have 
4 


| time to fiviſh my account of it. You are 
© already acquainted with the nature and deſign of 
© our inſtitution; the characters of the members, 
Rand the topics. of our converſation, are what re- 
main for the ſubjects of this epiſtle. 

The moſt eminent N af our aſſembly are, 
'® a little poet, a little lover, a little politician, and 
a little hero. The firſt of theſe, Dick Diſtich by 
name, we have elected preſident, not only as he 
is the ſherteſt of us all, but becauſe he has enter- 
'+ tained fo juſt a fenſe of his ſtature, as to go ge- 
« nerally in black, that he may appear yet leſs. Nay, 
to that perfection is he arrived, that he ſtoops as 
+ he walks. The figure of the man is odd enough; 
he is a lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs : a. ſpider is no ill emblem of him. He has 
been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall windmill. But 
indeed, what principally moved us in his favour, 
was his talent in poetry; for he hath promiſed · to 
« undertake a long work in ſhort verſe to celebrate 
* the heroes of our ſize. He has entertained ſo great 
2 a reſpeQ for Statiug, on. the ſcore of that line, 


8. 
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Major in exiguo regnabat eorpore virtus,” 


A larger portion of heroic fire . 0 — 
Did his ſmall limbs and little breaſt inſpire, 

that he once defigned to tranſlate the whole The- 
biad for the fake of little Tydeus. | 
Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, is tho 
moſt gallant lover of the age. He is particularly 
nice in his habiliments ; and to the end juſtice may 
be done him that way, conſtantly employs the 
ſame artiſt who makes attire for the neighbouring 
princes and ladies of quality at Mr. Powel's. The 
vivacity of his temper inclines him ſometimes to 
boaſt of the favours-of the fair. He was, the o- 
ther night, excuſing bis abſence from the Club up- 
on account of an 4. with a lady, (and, as 
he had the vanity to tell us, a tall one too) who 
had conſented to the full - accompliſhment of his 
deſires that evening; but one of the company, who 
was his confident, aſſured us ſhe was a woman of 
humour, and made the agreement on this condi- 
tion, that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. 
Our politician is a perſon of real gravity, and 
profeſſed wiſdom. Gravity in a man of this ſize, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, ap- 
pears like the gravity of a cat compared with that. 
of a hon. This gentleman is accuſtomed to talk, 
to himſelf, and was once over-heard to compare 
his own perſon to. a little cabinet, wherein. are. 
locked up all the ſcerets of ſtate, and refined. 
ſchemes of. princes. His face is pale and meagre, 
which proceeds from much watching and ſtudying. 
for the welfare of Europe, which is alſo thought. 


© to have ſtinted his growth: For he bath deſtroy- 
ed his own couſtitution with taking care of that of. 


4 


the nation. He is what Monf. Balzac calls A 


great diſtiller of the maxims of Tacitus.” When 


he 
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© he ſpeaks, it is lowly, and word by word, as one 
© that is loath to enrich you too fait with his obſer- 
« vations ;. like a: lim - that gives you, drop by 
drop, an extract of the fimples in it. 

„ The laſt I ſhall mention, is Tim Tuck, the 
© hero. He is 
« of his ſword, which interſets. his perſon in a eroſs 
2 line, and makes him appear not-unlike a:fly, that 

the boys have run a pin throu 1. 
_ © He once challenged: a tall fellow for g 
* blow on the pate with his — as he paſſed: 


him a 
along 


the ſtreet. what he eſpecially values himſelf 
upon, is, that in: all tie campaigns he has made, 


he never once ducked at the whiz-of a cannon ball. 


1 full as lurge at fburteen years old, as he 


4 is now. This ente tender. of mentioning,” your 
little heroes being generally 'cholerice 

« Theſe: are the gentlemen that. molt bei our 
«© converſation... The diſcourſe generally turns upon 


© ſuch accidents,. whether: fortunate or unfortunate, 


© as are daily occaſioned. by our fize.. Theſe we 


_ © faithfully communicate, either as · matter of mirth, 


© or of conſolation to- each other. The preſident 
< had lately an. unlucky fall; 
his, legs on a ſtormy day ;. whereu 


« ancient- poet had bee ſubject to, who. ãa recorded 
© to have been ſo. li r iged to: poiſe 
c himſelf againſt Ads th lend. ro. on: one ſide, 

and his own —— on :the other.. The lover con- 
feſſed. the other. night, that he had been cured of 
love to a tall woman, by reading over · the legend 
of Ragoting. in Scaron, with his tea, three morn- 
4 1 ccefively.. Our hero rarely aequaitits us 
c with any of his unſucceſsful adventures: and as 
- ſor the . he declares himſelf an utter enemy 
© to all kind of burleſque, ſo will never e: 
s the auſterity of his aſpect by laughing at our ad- 

| by ventures, 


particularly remarkable for the length 


aud. ſet »-walking, | 


unable to keep 
he. informed 
© ns, it. wag no new diſaſter, but the ſame a certain. 
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« yentures, much leſs difeover any of his own in this 
ludicrous light. Whatever he tells of any accidents 
« that. befal him, is by way of complaint, nor is he 
to be laughed at but in his abſence. . 2 
We are likewiſe particularly careful to commu- 

« nicate in the Club, all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or 
characters of illuſtrious perſonages, as any way re- 
t « flet honour on little men. Tim Tuck having but 
ding. « juſt reading enough for a military man, perpetu- 
im a « ally entertains us with the ſame ftories, of little 
long David, that conquered the mighty Gohiah, and 
neff little Luxembourg, that made Lewis XIV. a grand 
ade, + monarque, never forgetting little Alexander the 
ball. Great. Dick Diſtich celebrates the exceeding hu- 
8 he « manity of Auguſtus, who called Horace Lepidiſi- 
four num Homunciolum ; and is wonderfully pleated 
; « with Voiture. and Scaron, for having ſo well de- 
* ſcribed their * r forma to 5 n 
He is peremptorily of opinion, againſt a great 
reader, and al his Fe that Elfop = pee 
« a jot ,properer or hand{omer than be is repreſented 


th, © by the common pictures. But the ſoldier. believes 
ent « with the learned perſon above mentioned; for he 


eep thinks, none but an impudent tall author could be 
ed 0 guilty of ſuch an unmannerly piece of fatire on 
ain. © httle warriors, as. his battle of the mouſe and the 
led frog. The politician is very proud of a certaia 
tle King of Egypt, called Bocchor, whs, as Diodo- 
le, © rus affures us, was à perſon of very low ſtature, 


but far exceeded all that went before him in diſ- 
« cretion and politics. 

+ As I am ſecretary to the Club, it is my buſi - 
© neſs, whenever we meet, to take minutes of the 
« tranſaQtiang. This has enabled me t6,ſend' you the 
* foregoing ' particulars, as I may hereafter other 
* memoirs. We have fpics appointed in every quar- 
* ter of the town, to give us informations of the 
* miſbehavjour of ſuch refractory perſons as. refuſe to 
* a ? c be 
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* be ſubje&t to our ſtatutes. Whatſoever aſpiring 
practices any of theſe our people ſhall be guilty of 
in their amours, fingle combats, or any indirect 
* means to manhood, we ſhall certainly be acquaint. 
ed with, and publiſh to the world for their puniſh. 
ment and reformation. For the prefident has grant- 
ed me the ſole 3+ 4p be expoſing and ſhewing tg 
the town all. ſuch intractable dwarfs, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances exempt them from being carried about 
in boxes 3 reſerving only to himſelf, as the right 
of a poet, thoſe ſmart characters that will ſhine in 
epigrams. Venerable Neſtor, I falute you in the 
name of the Club. We e ee ee e 


Bon Snoxr, Secretary.“ 


. a £ 


_ Sia 4 4 


—— 


2». 


— 


Ne 93. Sa runx par, JuNR 27. 


| —Ef animus act contemptor. Vin. 2. 9. v. 205. 
The thing call'd life with eaſe 1 can diſclaim. Davydex, 
PHE following letters are curigus and inſtrue- 
1 _ tive, and ſhall make up the buſineſs of the 
To the Author of the GUARDIAN: 


« 81 | 
S1 Ry une 28. 2713. 


EE incloſed is a faithful tranſlation from an 


14 old author, which if it deſerves your no- 
« tice, let the reader gueſs whether be was a Hea- 
6 then or a Chriſtian. N Lam, OY | Ry . 
| 5 Tour moſt humble ſcryant.? 


„„ | 
I cannot, 


o 
o 
< 


- 
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I cannot, my. friends, forbear letting you know 
what I think of death ; for methinks I view and 
underſtand it much better, the nearer I approach 
to it. I am convinced that your fathers, thoſe il - 
luſtrious perſons whom I ſo much loved and ho- 
noured, do not ceaſe to live, though they have 
paſſed through what we call death; they are un- 
doubtedly ſtill living, but it is that ſort of life 
which alone deſerves truly to, be called life. In 
effect, while we are confined. to bodies, we ought 
to eſteem. ourſclves no other than a ſort of galley- 
laves at the chain; fince the ſoul, which is ſome- 
what divine, and deſcends from heaven as the place 
of its -original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured by 
the mixture with fleſh and blood, and to be in a 
ſtate of baniſhment from its celeſtial country. I 
cannot help thinking too, that one main reaſon-of 
uniting ſouls to bodies was, that the great work 
of the univerſe might have ſpectators to admire the 
beautiful order of nature, the regular motion. of 
heavenly bodies, whe ſhould ſtrive to expreſs that 
regularity in the uniformity of their lives. When 
I conſider the boundleſs activity of our minds, the 
remembrance we have of things paſt, our fore- 
ſight of what is to come; when I reflect on the 


noble diſcoverics and vaſt improvements, by which 


theſe minds have advanced arts and ſciences ; I am 


entirely perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a 
nature which has in itſelf a fund of ſo many excel- 


lent things, cannot poſſibly be mortal. I obſerve 
„ my mind is altogether ſimple, with- 
out the mixture of any ſubſtance or nature different 
from its,own : I conclude from theace that it is in · 
dixiſible, and conſequently cannot periſh. | 
* By no, meang think therefore, my dear friends, 
when I ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, 
or ſhall ſabſiſt no where. Remember that while 
we live together, you do not ſee my mind, and 

2 J 
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yet are ſure that I have one actuating and moving 
* my body : doubt not then but that this ſame ming 
will have a being when it is ſeparated, though you 
cannot then perceive its actions. What nonſenſe 
would it be to pay thoſe honours to great men af. 
ter their deaths, which we conſtantly do, if their 
_ © ſouls. did not then ſubſiſt? For my own part, I 
could never imagine that our minds live only when 
united to bodies, and die when they leave them; 
© or that they ſhall. ceaſe to think and underſtand 
when diſengaged from bodies, which without them, 
have neither ſenſe nor reaſon ; on the contrary, 1 © Chr 
believe the ſoul, when ay from matter, te p 
© enjoy the teſt purity and fimplicity of its na- 
c _ and 2 have 4 more wiſdom and light tual 
than while it was united. We ſee when the body 
dies, what becomes of all the parts which compo · Wl : \ 
© ſed it; but we do not fee the mind, either in the PER. 
© body, or when it leaves it. Nothing more reſem- 
+4 bles death than ſleep; and it is in that ſtate that 
the ſoul chiefly ſhews it has ſomething divine in its 
© nature. How much more then muſt it ſhew it, 
when entirely diſengaged !* 
To the Author of. the GUARDIAN: 
„ S18, 
«<Q INCE you have not refuſed to inſert matters 
6 of a theological nature in thoſe excellent pa- 
pers, with which you daily both inſtruct and di- 
vert us, I earneſtly defire you to print the follow- 
ing paper. The notions therein a are, for 
bought I know, new to the Engliſh reader; and if 
they are true, will afford room for many uſcful in- 
« ferences. „ | ED 
No man that reads the Exangeliſts, but muſt 
5 obferve that our bleſſed Saviour upon every 
occaſion 
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occaſion, bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and 
correct the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. Upon 
that ſubject, he ſhews a warmth which one meets 
with in no other part of his ſermons. They were 
ſo enraged at this public detection of their ſecret- 
villanies, by one who ſaw through all their diſ- 
guiſes, that they joined in the proſecution of him, 


ed to his death. The frequency and vehemence of 
theſe repreſentations of our Lord, have made the 
word Phariſee to be looked upon as odious among 
Chriſtians, and to mean only one who lays the ut- 
moſt ſtreſs upon the outward ceremonial, and ri- 
tual part of his religion, withdut having ſuch au 
- inward ſenſe of it, as would lead him to a general 
and fincere obſervance of thoſe duties which can 
only ariſe from the heart, and which cannot be 
« ſuppoſed to ſpring from a defire of applauſe or 
r e 
: This is plain from the hiſtory of the life and 
actions of our Lord, in the four Evangeliſts. One 
© of them, St. Luke, continued his hiſtory down in 
© a ſecond part, which we commonly call The Acts 
of the Apoſtles. Now, it is obſervable, that is 
0 part, in which he gives a particular ac- 
count of what the Apoſtles did and ſuffered at 
« Jeruſalem, upon their firſt entering upon their com- 
* miſfion, and alſo of what St. Paul did after he 
« way confſcerated to the Apoſtleſhip, until his jdur- 
© ney to” Rome, we find not only no oppoſition td 
6 he one from the Phariſees, but ſeveral 
© octane in which they affifted its firſt teachers, 
when ertehriſtian church was in its infant ſtate. 
v vob yea and hearty perſeeutors of Chriſti- 
"ality unt irt ting were the Badducees, whom we 
may uy, call the Freethinkers among the Jews. 
varhey believed neither reſurrection, nor angel, nor 


a iſts at 


- 


which was ſo vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſent- 
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4 leaſt, if not Atheiſts. They could outwardly 
6 comply with, and conform to the eſtabliſhment in 
© church and ſtate ; and they pretended forfooth to 
© be only to a particular ſet ; and becauſe there 
was nothing in the law of Moſes, which in ſo ma- 
* ny words aſſerted a reſurre&ion, they appeared to 
< adhere to that in a cular manner beyond any 
* other part of the Old Teſtament. Theſe men, 
therefore, juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of Chri- 
« ſtianity the aſcenſion of our Lord, becauſe it 
£ was wholly feunded upon his reſurrection. 
- © Accordingly, therefore, when Peter and * 
had cured the lame man at the beautiful gate of 
the temple, and had thereby raiſed a wonderful 
« expeRation of themſelves among the people, the 
4 prieſts and Sadducees, (Acts vi.) clapt them up, and 
ſent them — 14 the firſt time with a ſevere re- 
* primand. gp when the deaths of A- 
< nanias and ra, and the many miracles 
« wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances of the Apo 
* ſtolical Power had alarmed the prieſts, who — 
« ed upon the temple-worſhip, and conſequently their 
4 bread,' to be ſtruck at; theſe prieſts, and all they 
4 that were with them, re 
« Sadducees, impriſoned the apoſtles, intending to 
examine them in the great council the next day. 
Where, xe he panes and the prieſts and 
Sadducees p ed to proceed with t rigour 
« againſt them, we find that Gamalil, a very emi 
nent Phariſee, St. Paul's maſter, a man of 
4 authority among the „ many of whole d. 
< terminations we have l. of 
* the Jewiſh — — commonly called the Tal 
mud, oppaſed their heat, and told them, for ought 
* they knew, the apoſtles might be acted by the Spirit 
of God, and that in ſuch a caſe it would be in 
« vain to them, fince if they did ſo, they 
s would « . t God, BI 
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not overcome. Gamaliel was ſo conſiderable a man 
6 — his own ſect, that we may reaſonably be- 
« lieve he ſpoke the ſenſe of his party as well as his 
« own. St. Stephen's martyrdom came on preſently 
after, in which we de not find the Phariſees, as 
« ſuch, had any hand. It is probable, that he was 
« proſecuted by thoſe who had before impriſoned 
« — and John. One novice indeed of that fect 
« was ſor zealous, that he kept the clothes. of thoſe 
that ſtoned him. This novice, whoſe zeal- went 
+ beyond all bounds,” was the great St. Paul, who 
was — eculiarly honoured with a call from Keaven, 
c 1 ich he was converted; and he was after- 
wards, by God himſelf, appointed to be the apo- 
6 We of the Gentiles. Befides him, and him too 
« reclaimed! in ſo glorious a manner, we find no one 
* Phariſce either named or hinted at by St. Luke, 
« as an oppoſer of- Chriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt days. 
© What others might do, we know not. But we-fin& 
the. Saddueees purſuing St. Paul even to death at 
* his coming to 3 the 21ſt of the Act.. 
+ He then, upon all occaſions, owned himſelf to be 
© a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter he told the people, 
that he had been bred up at the feet of Gamalic> 
after the ſtricteſt manner, in the law of his fathers. 
© In the 23d chapter, he told the council that he 
© was a'Phariſeey the ſon of a Phariſer, and that he 


Vas accuſed for aſſerting the hope and reſurrection 


© of (the dead, which was their darling doctrine. 
Hereupon the Phariſees ſtood by him; and though. 
they did not own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, 
yet they would not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit | 
6 might have ſpoken to him; and then if they oppo- 
© fe him, they ſhould fi gt againſt God. This was 
©. the very argument Garlic! had uſed before. The- 
© reſurrection of our Lord, which they. ſaw' ſo ſtre- 
* .nboufly aſſerted by the apoſtles; whoſe miracles. 


* they! — e 16.) ſeems to- 
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have ſtruck them, and many of them were con- 
« verted (Ads xv. 5.) even without a miracle, and 
dhe reſt ſtood ſtill and made no'oppoſition.. | 
We fee here what the part was which the Pha- 
« rifees acted in this important conjuncture. Of the 
* Baddueecs Ar eee tice aps. 
* ftolic hiſtory that was converted. We hear of no 
«* miracles wrought to convince any of them, though 
there an eminent one wrought to verlas a 
© Phariſee. St. Paul, we o_— after his converſion, 
always gloried in his havin bred a 4p 
« He did 2 to the people of — to the 
* council,” to King Agrippa, and to the Philipp.. 
© ans. So that from hence we may juſtly infer, that 
© it was not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf 
- © Jandable, which our bleſſed Saviour found. fault 
« with ; but it was their hypoeriſy, their covetouſ- 
+ neſs, their oppreflion, their overvaluing themſelves 
* upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, and their 
adding to that yoke by their traditions, all which 
were not properly eſſentials of their inſtitution, 
that our Lord blamed. 
„But I muſt not run on. What 1 would obſerve, 
< Sis. is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful,” and would 
de more grievous to human focicty, if it were in- 
veſted ſufficient than religion, under 
any ſhape, where its profeſſors do at the bettom 
. beliers what they , TI defpair not of a pa- 
+ piit*s. converſion, though I would not willingly lie 
© at a” zealot + .papilt's mercy, (and no — 
would, if he knew what popery is) though he 
truly belzeves in our Saviour. But the Free- think - 
« er, who ſearcely believes there is a God, and cer - 
« tainly diſbelieves revelation, is a very terrible ani- 
+ mal. He will talk of natural rights, and the jul 
« freedoms of mankind, no longer than till he him- 
« ſelf gets into power; and by the inſtance before ys, 
e have n grounds to hope for his ſalvation, 2 
that 
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that God will ever vouchſafe him ſufficient grace to 
« reclaim him from errors, which have been ſo im- 
© mediately levelled againſt himſelf. 
6. IF theſe notions be true, as I verily believe they 

« arey IL. thought they might be worth. publi 

« at this time, for which reaſt they are ler in this 
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to depend upon our education, it wilt be * 
— the purpoſe to inquire, if the foundations of. 
— al not- be laid deeper and furdr than 
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warrantable conjectures, are very likely to be deceiy-. 
ed; and the miſery of it is, that the poor creatures, 
who are the ſufferers upon wrong advances, ſeldom 
knd out the errors, until they become irretrievable. 
As the greater number, of all degrees and conditions, 


have their education at the univerſities, - the errors | 


which I conceive to be in thoſe places fall moſt natu- 
rally under the following obſervation. The firſt miſ- 
management in theſe 2 is, the callin 
— a number ft pupils, of howſoever different 
ages, views and capacities, to the ſame lectures. But 
furely there can be no reaſon to think, that a delicate 
tender babe, juft weaned from the boſom gf his mo- 
ther, indulged in all the impertinencies of his heart's 
defire, ſhould be equally capable of receiving a lec- 
ture of philoſophy, with a hardy ruffian of full age, 
who has been occafionally feourged through ſome of 
the t ſchools, groaned under conſtant rebuke and 
chaſtiſement, and maintamed a ten years war with li- 
| terature, under very ſtrict and rugged diſcipline. 
I know the reader has pleaſed himſelf with an an- 
{wer to this a „ viz. That an attention to the 
xrticular abilities and deſigns of the pupil, cannot 
expected from the trifling ſalary paid upon ſuch 
account. The price indeed which is thought a. ſuf- 
ficient reward, for any advantages a youth can re- 
ecive from a man of learning, is an abominable con- 
fideration; the enlarging which would net only in- 
ereaſe the care of tutors, but would be a very great 
encouragement. to ſuch as deſigned to take this pro- 
vince upon them, to furniſh 1 with a more 
nexal and. extenſive knowledge. As: the caſe now 
— thoſe of the: firſt quality pay their tutors but 
little above half ſs: much. as they do. their footmen. 
What morality,. what hiſtory, what taſte of. the mo- 
dern languages, what, laſtly, that can make a man 
happy, or great, may not be expected in return for ſuch 
an — 0 


treaſure! It is. monſtrous indeed, that 
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the men of the beſt eſtates and families, are more ſo- 


licitous about the tutelage of a favourite dog or horſe, 


than of their heirs- male. The next evil is, the pe- 
dantical veneration that is maintained at the Univer- 
ſity for the Greek and Latin; which puts the youth 
upon ſuch exerciſes as many of them are incapable 
of performing with any tolerable ſucceſs. Upon this 
emergency they are-fuccoured by the allowed wits of 
their reſpective colleges, who are always ready to 
befriend them with two or three hundred Latin or 
Greek words thrown together, with a very ſmall pro- 
portion of ſenſe. „ 
But the moſt eſtabliſhed error of our unixerſity e- 
ducation, is, the general neglect of all the little qua- 
liſications and accompliſhments which make up the 
character of a well-bred man, and the general atten- 
tion to what 1s called -learning. But as there 


are very few bleſſed with a genius, that fhall force 


ſuccels by the ſtrength of itſelf alone, and few occa- 
ſions of life that require the aid of ſuch genius, the 
vaſt majority of the unbleſſed ſouls ought to ſtore 
themſelves with ſuch acquiſitiozs, in which every man 
has a capacity to make a conſiderable progreſs, and 
from which every common occafion of life may reap 
great advantage. The perſons that may be uſeful-to 
us in the making our. fortunes, are ſuch as are already 
happy in their own ;. I may proceed to ſay, that the 
men of. figure and family are more ſuperficial in their 
ſs degree; and, ef courſe, 
are ready to. encourage and protect that qualification 
in another, which they themſelves are maſters of. For 
their own application implies the purſuit of ſomething 
.commendable;z and when. they ſee their on charac- 
ters prapoſed as.imitable, they muſt be won by ſuch 

an irrefiftible flattery. But thoſe of the univerſity, 
who are to. make their fortunes by a ready inſinuation 
into the favour of their ſuperiors, contemn this ne- 

«cllary foppery ſo far, as not to be able to ſpeak com-. 

| mon 
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mon ſenſe to them, without heſitation, perplexity, 


and confuſion. 
accompliſhments, which adorn ordinary life, he that 
is fo unhappy as to be born , 1s condemned to a 
method that will very probably keep him fo. 

I hope all the learned will — — what is ſaid 
purely for their ſervice; and. tends to no other injury. 
againſt them, that admoniſhing them not to overlook 


fuch little quabfications, as they every day fee defeat. 


their ter excelleneies, in the purfuzt both of re- 
putation and fortune. 
If the youth of the univerſity were to be advanced, 
according to their ſufficiency in the ſevere progreſs 
of learning; if riches could be ſeeured to men of 
et underſtanding, and favour to men of fkill;” then 
indeed all ſtudies were ſolemnly to be defied, that did 
not ſeriouſly purſue the main end: but ſince our me- 
rit is to be tried by the unſcilful many, we muſt gra- 
tify the ſenſe of the injudicious majority; ſatisfying 
odurſelves, that the ſhame of a trivial quakſication ſticks. 
only upon him that prefers it to one more ſubſtantial. 
The more accompliſhments. a man is maſter of, the 
better is he prepared for a more extended acquaint- 
ance. And upon · theſe confiderations, without doubt, 
the author of the Italian book called 1 Cortegians, 
or, The Courtier, makes throwing the bar, vaulting 
the horſe, nay, even wreſtling, with fereraF other as 
low qualifications, neceſſary for the man whom he 
figures for a perfect courtier; for this. reaſon; no 
doubt, beeauſe his end being to find grace in the 
eyes of men of all degrees; the means to purſue this 


end, was, tlie furniſhing him with ſuch real and ſeem- 
5 Zener as each degree had its particular taſte 


But thoſe of 'the univerſity, inſtead of employ- 
ing their leiſure-hours in-the purſuit of ſuck acquitt- 
tions as would ſhorten their way to better fortune, 
enjoy thoſe- moments at certain houſes in the town, 
or repair to others at very pretty diftances out of . ĩt, 
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where & they drink and forget their poverty, and 
remember their miſery no more.” . Perſons of this 


themſelves 


indigent education are apt to paſs 


and others for modeſt, eſpecially in the point of be- 
haviour; though it is eaſy to prove, that this miſ- 
taken modeſty not only ariſes from ignorance, but 
begets the appearance of its oppoſite, pride. For 
he that is conſcious of his own inſufficiency to addreſs 


his ſuperiors without appearing ridiculous, is, by 
that, betrayed into the fame neglect and indifference 
towards them, which may bear the confiruction of 
pride. From this habit they begin to argue againſt 
the baſe ſubmiſſive application from men of letters to 
men of fortune, and be grieved when they ſee, as Ben 
Johnſon ſays,  . 


though theſe are points of neceſſity and convenience, 
and to be eſteemed fubmiſhans rather to the occafion 
than to the perfon. It was a fine anſwer of Dio 
nes, who, being aſked in mockery, why philoſophers 
were the followers of rich men, 'and not rich men of 
philoſophers ? replied, Becauſe the one knew what 
they had need of, and the other did not. It certain- 
ly muſt be difficult to prove, that a man of buſineſs, 
or a profeſſion, ought not to be what we call a gen- 
tleman; but yet very few of them are fo. - | 
this account, they have little converſation with thoſe 
who might do them moſt ſervice, but upon ſuch. cc- 
caſions only as application is made to them in their 
particular calling; and for any thing they can do ox 
{ay in ſuch matters, have their reward; and therefore, 
rather receive; than confer an obligation: whereas he 
that adds his being agreeable to his being ſerviceable, 
is conftantly in'a capacity of obliging others. The 
charact / of a beau is, I think, what the men that 
pretend to learning pleaſe themſelres in ridiculing : 


and 
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and yet, if we compare thefe perſons as we ſee them 


Willie 
in public, we ſhall find, that the lettered coxcomby 


« Bartle 


without good-breeding, give more juſt occaſion to little 
raillery, than the unlettered coxcombs with it: a tell th 
our behaviour falls within the judgment of more per. I ther 
ſons than our converſation, and a Slave in it is there. « | 


fore more viſible. What pleaſant victories over the 
loud, the faucy, and the illiterate, would attend the 
men of learning and breeding? which qualifications, 
could we but join them, would beget fuch a confi- 
dence, as, ariſing from ſenſe and good nature, 
would never let us oppreſs others or deſert ourſelves, 
In ſhort, whether a man intends a life of buſineſs or 
- pleaſure, it is impoſſible to purſue either, in an ele- 
_ gant manner, without the help of gqod- breeding. | 
al! conclude with the face, at leaft, of a regular 
diſcourſe; and ſay, if it is our behaviour and adde. 
upon all common occafions, that prejudice people in 
our favour or to our diſadvantage, and the more ſub- 
Rantial parts, as our learning and induſtry, cannot 
Feli appear but to few; it is not juſtifiable, ta 
pend ſo much time in that which ſo very few are 
Judges of, and utterly neglect that which falls within 
the cenſure of ſo many. = 
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Alena negotia centum.— Hor. Sat. 6.1. 2. V. 33. 


494. CAzECH. 
T Find buſineſs increaſe upon me very much, as will 
appear by the following letters. 7 


. | Oxthrd, June 24, 2913 
His day Mr. Oliver Purville, Gent. pvopetty- 
6 þ man to the theatre-royal, in the room of Mr. 
| - William. 
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« William Peer, deceaſed, arrived here in widow 
« Bartlett's waggon. He is an humble member of the 
little club, and a paſſionate man; which makes him 


: * il « tel] the diſaſters which he met with on his road hi- 
per- ther, a little too incoherently to be rightly under- 
ere - food. By what I can gather from him, it ſeems, 
the « that within three miles of this ſide Wickham, the 
the party was ſet upon by highwaymen. Mr. Purville 
ons, vas ſupercargo to the great hamper, in which were 
nfi- che following goods: The chains of Jaffeir and 
ure, Pierre; the crowns and ſceptres of the poſterity of 
ves, « Banquo; the bull, bear and horſe of Captain Otter; 
or bones, ſkulls, pickaxes, and a bottle of brandy and 
ele- Wl < five muſkets ;- fourſcore pieces of ſtock-gold, and 
. I WH « thirty pieces of tin-filver, hid in a green purſe with- 
ular 


in a ſkull. Theſe the robbers, by being put up 
© ſafe, Tuppoſed to be true, and = off 2 y not 
« forgetting to take Mr. Purville's own current coin. 
They broke the armour of Jacomo, which was 
© caſed up in the ſame hamper; and one of them put 
on the ſaid Jacomo's maſk to eſcape. They alſo 
did ſeveral extravagancies, with no other purpoſe 
© but to do miſchief. They broke a mace for the 
+ Lord-Mayor of London. They alſo deſtroyed the 
« world, the ſun and the moon, which lay looſe in the 
« waggon. Mrs. Bartlett is frightened out of her wits ; 
for tle ſays, he has ber fervant's receipt for 
1 the world, and expects ſhe ſhall make it good. 
« Purville is reſolved to take no lodgings in town, 


3. but makes behind the ſcenes a bed- chamber of the 
« hamper. His bed is that in which Deſdemona is 
| © to die; and he uſes the ſheet in which Mr. Johnfon 
will © is tied up in a comedy, for his own bed of nights: 
| It is to be hoped the t ones will conſider Mr. 
. Purville's Joſs. One of the robbers has ſent, by a 
3. * conntry fellow, the ſtock-gold, and had the impu- 
ty- <* dence 0 write the following letter to Mr. Pur- 
4 3} qa #0 Subonday 
= „„ 818. 


* 
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be JF you had been an honeſt man, you would nat 
« have put bad money upon men who ventured 
« their lives for it. But we ſhall ſee you when you 
« come back. wh | 
Ce a c PuiLIir SCOWRER,” 


There are many things in this matter which em. 
+ ploy the ableſt men here; as, whether an action 
will lie for the world, among people who make the 
* moſt of words? or whether it be adviſeable to call 
© that round ball the world; and if we do not call it 
© ſo, whether we can have any remedy ? The ableſt 
© lawyer here ſays there is no help; for if you call it 
* the world, it will be anſwered, how could the world 
© be in one ſhire, to wit, that of Buckingham? for 
the county muſt be named; and if you do not name 
it, we ſhall certainly be nonſuited. I do not know 
« whether I make myſelf underſtood; but you un- 
« derſtand me right, when you believe I am | 


your moſt humble ſervant, 
and faithful correſpondent, 


© The PrxomeTEes.” 


« Honoured 81 R, 5 


c You character of Guardian makes it not only 
"4 neceſſary, but becoming, to have ſeveral em- 
« ployed under you. And being myſelf ambitious 
« of your ſervice, I am now your humble petitioner 


to be admitted into a place I do not find yet dil- 
« poſed of—1 mean that of your lion-catcher, It 
© was, Sir, for want of ſuch a commiſſion from your 
Honour, that very many lions have lately eſcaped. 
However, I made bold to diſtinguiſh a couple. 
One I found in a coffcc-houſe—He was of the 


« larger 


- 


6:4 
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” 
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« larger ſort, looked fierce, and roared loud. I con- 


« ſidered wherein he was dangerous; and accordingly 
« expreſſed my diſpleaſure againſt him, in ſuch a man- 
ner upon his chaps, that now he is not able to ſhew 
his teeth. The other was a ſmall lion, who was 
flipping by me as I ſtood at the corner of an alley 
I ſmelt the creature preſently, and catched at 
him; but he got off with the loſs of a lock of hair 
only, which proved of a dark colour. This and 
the teeth above-mentioned, I have by me, and de- 
ſign 8 both for a- preſent to Button's coffee- 
houſe. 5 | . 
Beſides this way of dealing with them, I have 
« invented many curious traps, ſnares, and artificial 
« baits, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fail 
« of clearing the kingdom of the whole ſpecies in a 
© ſhort time. | 
This is humbly ſubmitted to your honour's con- 
« fideration; and I am ready to appear before your 
« honour, to anſwer to fuch queſtions as you. in your 
great wiſdom ſhall think meet to aſk, whenever you 
« pleaſe to command, | Ep 


your honour's moſt obedient 
A humble ſervant, 
« Hercules CRABSTRET.“ 


c N. B. I have an excellent noſe. 


<* Midſurmer-day. 


8, res Coffee-houſe In Corahilh, June 27. #715; 
Ems in your yeſt 's paper a letter from 
< 4% Daniel Button, in recommendation of his cof- 
< fee-houfe for polite converſation and freedom from 
the argument by the button, I make bold to ſend 
you this, to alſure you, that at * there is 
as yet kept up as good a decorum in the debates of 


politics, trade, eke, Oc. ad at Will's, or any 
Vor. II. 1 © other 
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£ other coffee-houſe at your end of the town. TIn 
' order therefore to preſerve this houſe from the ar. 
< bitrary way of forcing an aſſent, by ſeizing on the 
s collar, neckclath, or any other part of the body or 
« dreſs, it would be of ſignal ſervice, if you would 


© be pleaſed to intimate, that we, who frequent this 
>. 4. after Exchange - time, ſhall have the honour 
af ſeeing you here ſometimes; for that would be a 
£ ſufficient guard to us from all ſuch petty practices, 
and alſo be a means of enabling the honeſt man, 
© who keeps the houſe, to continue to ſerve us with 
. dhe . yg 6 6 and preen tea, and coffee, and wil 
F p a particylar manner oblige, 


= 2 8 I Ry 
5 your moſt bum le ſervant, 


0 Jux Diazz. 


H. $. The room above ſtairs is the handſomet i in 
this part of the town, furniſhed with large peer- 
6 — 21 for perſons to view themfelves in, who have 
no buſineſs with any body elſe, and every way fit 


for the reception of fine Yon, 
« S183, 5 
AM a very great ſcholar, wear a fair nd 
2 have an 4 numder of books, 22 


ty of diction 
firſt quality. 
t quantity of coekle 


1 r 
My rings N the 
In fine, n 
* ſhells; which bowerer, doen not defend me from 
© the inſults "of another learned man, who neglecte 
me in a oſt inſupportable manger : fas I dove it 
from perſons of ypdauhted veracity,. that he pre- 
s ſumed once to. paſs by my door 

© Ts Whethgr this be 


— 
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ſpect which we learned men ought to have for each 
other, I leave to your judgment; and am, 


Six, 
vour affectionate friend, 
PulLaurus.“ 


Friend Nesror, Oxfard, June 28. 273. 


c | Hap always a great value for thee, and have ſo 
« * ſtill. But I muſt tell thee, that thou ſtrangely 
« affeQeſt to be ſage and ſolid. Now pr'ythee let me 
obſerve to thee, that though it be common enougl 
for people as they grow older to grow graver, yet 
it is not ſo common to become wiſer. Verily to me 
thou ſcemeſt to keep ſtrange company; and with a 
« poſitive fufficiency incident to old age, to follow 
too much thine own inventions. Thou dependeft 
too much likewiſe upon thy correſpondents here; 
and art apt to take peoples words without conſide- 
ration. But my preſent buſineſs with thee, is, to 
expoſtulate with thee about a late paper, occafion- 
ed, as thou ſay'ſt, by Jack Lizard's information, 
(my very good iriend) that we are to have a Pub- 
lic A. EO | 
Now, I ſay, in that paper there is nothing con- 
« tended for, which any man of common lenke will 
deny: all that is there ſaid, is, that no man or wo- 
man's reputation ought to be blaited, i. e. no body 
+ ought to have an ill character who does not deſerve 
* it. Very true: but here's this falſe conſequence 
inſinuated, that therefore no body ought to hear of 
* their faults; or, in other words, let any body do 
Das much ill as he pleaſes, he ought not to be told 
of it. Art thou a patriot, Mr. Ironfide, and wilt 
thou affirm, that arbitrary proceedings and oppreſ- 
ſion ought to be concealed. or juſtified? Art thou a 
1 Þ 6 gentleman,. 


* * LY =”. 


V 
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gentleman, and wouldſt thou have baſe, ſordid, 
ignoble tricks connived at, or tolerated? Art thou 
« a ſcholar, and wouldſt thou have learning and good 
manners diſcouraged? Wouldſt thou have cringing 
« ſervility, paraſitical ſhuffling, fawning, and diſho- 
neſt compliances, made the road to ſucceſs? Art 
thou a Chriſtian, and wouldſt thou have all villanies 

within the law practiſed with impunity ? Should 
they not be told of it? It is certain there are many 
things, which, though there are no laws againſt 
them, yet ought not to be done; and in ſuch caſes, 
v ere is no argument fo likely to hinder their being 
« done, as the = of public ſhame for doing them, 
The two great reaſons againſt an act are always 
tze faving of money and hiding of roguery.” 

Here many things are omitted, which will be in the 
fpoech of the Terræſilius. 

And now, dear old Ixox, I am glad to hear that 
« at theſe years thou haſt gallantry enough left to 

have thoughts of ſetting up for a knight-errant, a 

tamer of monſters, and a defender of diſtreſſed 

+ daraſcls. 5 „ 

Adieu, old fellow, and let me give thee this ad- 
vice at parting: Even get thyſelf caſe-hardened; 
for though the very beſt ſteel may ſnap, yet old 
iron you know will ruſt. 5 _ 


6 Unna. 
« Be juſt, and publiſh this,” 


Mr. IaoxsipE, aan e 2 713. 
F £ His day arrived the van- guard of the theatrical 
army. Your friend, Mr. George Pawel, com- 
manded the artillery both celeſtial and terreſtrial. 
The magazines of ſnow, lightuing and thunder, 
are ſafely laid up. We have had no difaſter on the 
way, but that of breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt 
of the waggon; but they tell us they make them 


very 
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© very well in Oxford. We all went in a body; and 
« were ſhown our chambers in Lincoln-College. The 
« Terrafilius expects you down; and we of the theatre 
deſign to bring you into town. with all our guards. 


«© 'Thoſe of Alexander the Great, Julius Czfar, and 


« the faithful retinue of Cato, ſhall meet you at 
« Shatover. for ghoſt of Hamlet, and the ſtatue 
« which {upped with Don John, both. ſay, that _ 


very body expects you with great impatience. We 
c wall be in very order when all are come. 
© down, We have ſent to town. for a brick-wall 
which we forgot. The fea is to come by water. 


Vour moſt humble ſervant, 
© and faithful. correſpondent, 
& The Pour rz.“ 


Ne 96. Wepxkspar, JULY 1. 
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a adfit, merit eque KEY premia FRI 
VI XG. u. . v. 70. 


Daune nd @ the e 5s . 
And joyful viters wait the juſt reward. DxYDEN. 
Hes is ne maxim in polities more indiſputable, 

than that a. nation - ſhould have many honours 
in reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices. This- 
raiſes emulation, - cheriſhes public merit, and infpires- 
every one with. an ambition which promotes the good 
of his country. The leſs expenſive theſe honours are 


to the public, the more ſtilf ö 
* 
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The Romans abounded with theſe little honora 
rew-rds, that without conferriag wealth or riches, 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who re- 
_ ceived them. An oaken garland to be worn on feſti- 
vals and public ceremonies, was the glorious recom- 

ence of one who had covered a citizen in battle. A 
Foldier would not only venture his life for a mural 
crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterpriſe ſuf- 
fciently repaid by ſo noble a donation. | 

But among all honorary rewards which are nei- 
ther dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I re- 
member none ſo remarkable as the titles which are 
beſtowed by the emperor of China. Theſe are never 
_ given to any ſubjeQ, ſays Monſieur le Conte, until 

he ſubjeR is dead. If he has pleaſed the Emperor 

to the laſt, he is called in all public memorials by the 

title which the Emperor confers upon him after his 
death, and his children take their ranks accordingly. 
This keeps the ambitious ſubject in a perpetual de- 
pendence, making him always vigilant and active, 
and in every thing conformable to the will of his ſo- 
vereign. 1 

Fhere are no honorary rewards among us, which 
are more eſteemed by the pccſon who receives them, 
and are cheaper to the prince, than the giving of me- 
dals. But there is ſomething in the modern manner 
of celebrating a great action in medals, which makes 
ſuch a reward much leſs valuable than. it was among 
the. Romans. There is generally but one coin ſtamp- 
. ed on the occafion, which is made a preſent to the 
perſon who is celebrated on it: By this means, his 
whole fame is in his own cuſtody. The applauſe that 
is beſtowed. upon him is too much limited and con- 
fined. He is in poſſeſſion of an honour which the 
world perhaps knows nothing of. He may be a 
great man in his own. family ; his wife and children 
may ſee the monument of an exploit, which the pub- 
ks in a little time is a ſtranger to. The Roman 
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a quite different method in this particular. Their 
medals were their current money. When an action 
deſerved to be recorded in coin, it was ſtamped per- 
haps upon an hundred thoniznd pieces of money like 
our ſhillings or halfpence, which were iſſued out of 
the mint, and became current. This method pub- 
liſhed every noble action to advantage; and in a ſhort 
ſpace of time ſpread through the whole Roman Em- 
pire. The Romans were fo careful to preſerve the 
memory of great events upon their coins, that when 
any particular piece of money. very fearce, it 
was often recoined by a ſucceeding Emperor, many 
years after the death of the Empæror to whoſe ho- 
nour it was firſt ſtruck. ES 

* A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind, 
during the late miniſtry, which would then have been 
put in execution, had it not been too buſy a time 
for thoughts of that nature. As this project has 
been very much talked of by the gentleman above- 
mentioned to men of the greateſt genius, as well as 
quality; I am informed there is now a defign on foot, 
for executing the propoſal which was then made, and 
that we ſhall have ſeveral farthings and halfpence 
charged on the reverſe with many of the glorious | 
2 of her Majeſty's reign. This is one of thoſe 
arts of peace which may very well deferve to be cul- 
tivated, and which may be of great uſe to poſterity. 

As T have in my poſſeſſion 83 of the paper 


above mentioned, which was delivered to the late 


Lord Treaſurer, I ſhall here give the public a fight 
of it. For 1 do not queſtion, but that the curious 
part of my readers wilt be very well pleafed to ſee 
fo much matter, and fo many uſeful hints upon this 
fubjeR, laid together in ſo clear and conciſe a manner. 


FRE nolif have not Been ſo careful as o- 


ther polite nations, to preſerve the memory of 
their great actions and events on medals. Their ſub- 
: | jects 
Dr. Swift. Hi 
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jects are few, their mottos and devices mean, and the 
coins themſelves not numerous enough to ſpread a. 
mong the people, or deſcend to poſterity. 

The French have outdone us in theſe particulars; 
and, by the eſtabliſhment. of a ſociety for the inven. 
tion of proper inſcriptions and defigns, have the whole 
hiſtory of their preſent king. in a regular ſeries of 
medals. © 8 

They have failed as well as the Engliſh, in coini 

ſo ſmall a number of each kind, 5 thoſe of fuck 
coſtly metals, that each ſpecies may be loſt in a few 


ages, and is at. preſent no where to be met with but 


in the cabinets of the curious. | 
The ancient Romans took the only effeQual me- 
thod to diſperſe and preſerve their medals, by making 
them their current money.. OE 5 
Exery thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace as 
in war, gave occaſian to a different coin. Not only an 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exerciſe of 
a ſolemn devotion, the remiſſion of a duty or tax, a 
new temple, ſea-port, or high-way, were tranſmitted 
to poſterity after this manner. | 
The greateſt variety of devices are on their copper 
money; which have moſt of the deſigns that are to be 
met with on the gold and filver, and ſeveral peculiar 
to that metal only. By this means they were diſ- 
perſed into the remoteſt corners of. the empire, came 
into the poſſefſhon of the poor as well as rich, and 
were in no danger of periſhing in the hands of thoſe 
that might have melted. down coins of a more valu- 
able metal. | 
Add to all this, that the deſigns were invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of the ſe - 
nate.. | 
b 8 og propoſed, | 
. That the Engliſh farthings and halfpence be re- 
coined upon the union of the Tod ON mY 


II. That. 
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II. That they bear devices and inſcriptions allud- 
ing to all the moſt remarkable parts of her Majeſty's 


rel 


/ 


finding out of proper ſubjects, inſcriptions, and de- 
vices. 

IV. That no ſubject, inſeription, or device, be 
ſtamped without the approbation of this ſociety; nor; 
if it de thought proper, without the authority of 
privy- council. | | | : 
By this means, medals that are at preſent only a 
dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of uſe in 
the ordinary commerce of life, and at the ſame time, 
perpetuate the glories of her Majeſty's reign, reward 
the labours of her ee, my e keep alive in the 
people a gratitude 
emulation of poſterity. To theſe generous purpoſes 
nothing can ſo much contribute as medals of this 
kind, which are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary 
uſe and obſervation, not periſhable by time, nor con- 
fined to any certain place; properties not to be found 
in books, ſtatues, pictures, buildings, or any other 
monuments of yluſtrious actions. 8 


— . 
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Furer eft poſt omnia perdere nau hum. 
Juv. Sat. 8. v. 97. 


Os 


Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left. ST EPNEY., 


© S1R, > 
© I Was left a thouſand pounds by an uncle; and 
* 4 being a man to my thinking very likely to get 
a rich widow, I laid afide all thoughts of making 


my 


n. 8 | 
II. That there be a ciety eftabliſhed for the 


or public ſervices, and excite the 
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« my fortune any other way; and, without loſs of 
* time made my application to one who had buried 
her huſband about a week before. By the help of 
« ſome of her ſhe-friends; who were my relations, I 
: got into her company when ſhe would fee no man 
« befides myſelf and her lawyer, who is a little rivel- 
led ſpindle-ſhanked gentleman, and married to- boot, 
ſo that I had no reaſon to fear him. Upon my firſt 
ſeeing her, ſhe ſaid in converſation, within my hear- 
ing, that ſhe thought a pale complexion the moſt 
agrecable either in man or woman: Now you muſt 


gave me ſome encouragement; ſo that to mend the 
matter, I bought a fine flaxen long wig that coſt 
me thirty guineas, and found an opportunity of 
ſeeing her. in it the next day. She then let drop 
ſome expreſſions about an agate ſnuff-box. I im- 
mediately took the hint, and bought one, being 
unwilling to omit any thing that might make me 
deſirable in her eyes. I was betrayed after the ſame 
manner into a brocade waiſtcoat, a ſword-knot, a 
ir of ſilver fringed gloves, and a diamond ring. 
But whether ode of okleneſs or a defign upon — 
I cannot tell; but I found by her diſcourſe, that 
what ſhe liked one day, ſhe diſlikc4 another: ſo 
that in fix months ſpace I was forced to equip my- 
ſelf above a dozen times. As I told you * Bon I 
took her hints at a diſtance ; for I could never find 
an opportunity of. talking with her directly to the 
point. All this time, however, I was allowed the 
utmoſt familiarities with her lap-dog, and have play ed 
with it above an hour together, without receiving the 
leaſt reprimand; and hat many other marks of favour 
ſhewn me, which I thought amounted to a promiſe. 
If ſhe chanced to drop — fan, ſhe received it from 
my hands with great civility. If ſhe wanted any 
thing, I reached it for her. I have filled ber tea- 
pot above an hundred times, and have afterwards 
5 | h received 
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« received a diſh of it from her own hands. Now, 
Sir, do you judge, if, after ſuch encouragements, 
© ſhe was not obliged to marry me. I forgot to tell 
you, that I kept a chair by the week, on purpoſe 
to carry. me thither and back again. Not to trou- 
ble you with a long letter, in the ſpace of about a 
twelvemonth, I have run out of my whole thoufand 
pound upon her, having laid out the laſt fifty in a 
new ſuit of clothes, in which I was reſolved to re- 
ceive her final anſwer, which amounted to this, That 
ſhe was engaged to another; that ſhe never dream- 
ed I had any fuch thing in my head as marriage; 
and that ſhe thought I had frequented her houſe 
only becauſe I loved to be in company with my re- 
lations. This, you know Sir, is ufing a man like 
a fool, and ſo I told her; but the worſt of it is, 
that I have ſpegt my fortune to no purpoſe. All 
therefore that ? defire of you is, to tell me, whe- 
ther, upon exhibiting the ſeveral particulars which 
© I have here related to you, I may not ſue her for 
damages in a court of juſtice. Your advice in this 
particular will very much oblige, 


« your moſt humble admirer, 


mm wc Ts, ws wc we Tf TS wr ome ay d AM 


© SIMON SOFTLY. 


Before I anſwer Mr. Softly's requeſt, I find my- 
felf under a nęceſſity of diſcuſſing two nice points. 
Firſt of all, What it is, in caſes of this nature, that a- 
mounts to an encouragement ; and ſecondly, What 
it is that amounts to a promiſe. Each af which 
ſubjects requires more time to examine than I am at 
preſent maſter of. Beſides, I would have my friend 
Simon conſider, whether he has any counſel that will 
undertake his cauſe ix forma pauperic, he having un- 
luckily diſabled himſelf, by his own account of the 
matter, from proſecuting-his ſuit any other way. 


In 
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In anſwer, however, to Mr. Softly's requeſt, I ſhall 
acquaint him with a method made uſe of by a youn 
fellow in King Charles the Second's reign, whom 
ſhall - here call Silvio, who had long made love, with 
much artifice and intrigue, to a rich widow, whoſe 
true name I ſhall conceal under that of Zelinda, 
Silvio, who was much more ſmitten with her for. 
tune than her perſon, finding a twelvemonth's appli. 
cation unſucceſsful, was ws Fae” to make a ſavin g 
bargain of it; 3 and fince he could not get the wi 
dow's eſtate into his poſſeſſion, to recover at leaſt 
what he had laid out of his own in the purſuit of it. 

In order to this, he preſented her with a bill of 
coſts ; ; having Ne in it the ſeveral ex- 
pences he had been at in his long perplexed amour, 
Zelinda was fo pleaſed with the humour of the fel. 
low, and his frank way of dealing, that, upon the 
peruſal of the bill, ſhe ſent him à purſe of fifteen 
hundred guineas, by the right application of which, 
the lover, in leſs than a year, a woman of a 
greater fortune than her he had miſſed. The ſere- 
ral articles in the bill of coſts, I pretty well remem- 
ber, though I have forgotten the particular ſum 
charged to each article. 

Laid out in ſupernumerary full-bottom wigs. 

Fiddles for a ſerenade, with a ſpeaking-trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, with per- 
fumed wax. 

A ream of ſonnets and "ORE" purchaſed at 
different times of Mr. Triplett, at a crown a ſheet. 

To Zelinda, two fticks of May-cherries: - 

Laſt ſummer at ſeveral times, a buſhel of peaches. 

Three porters whom 1 planted about her to watch 
"eu motions. 

The firſt, who ſtood centry near her door. 

The fed who had his ſtand at the ſtables where 
hero coach was put up. 

The third, who Kept match at the corner of th 
= 1 ſtreet 
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ſtreet where Ned Courtall lives, who has ſince mar- 
ried her. | EE 
Two additional porters planted over her during 
the whole month of Mar. _ . 
Five conjurers kept in pay all laſt winter. ; 
Spy-money to John Trott her footman, and Mrs. 
Sarah Wheedle her compꝛnion. . 
A new Conningſmark blade to fight Ned Courtall. 
To Zelinda's woman (Mrs Abigail) an Indian fan, 
a dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of Flan- 
ders lace, and fifteen guineas in dry money. 
Secret-ſervice money to Betty at the Ring. 
Ditto to Mrs. 'Tape the mantua-maker. 


Loſs of time. 3 


No 98. FRI DAT, JuoL x 3. 


* — — — 


Ir ſeſe redit.- Vin. Georg. 4. v. 444. 


He reſumes himſelf. 


\ HE firſt who undertook to inſtru the world 
in ſingle papers, was Iſaac Bickerſtaff of fa- 
mous memory: a man nearly related to the family 
of the Ixows1DEs. We have often ſmoked a pipe 
together ; for I was ſo much in his books, that at 
his deceaſe he left me a ſilver ſtandiſſi, a pair of ſpec- 
tacles, and the lamp by which he uſed to write his 
lucubrations. | 
The venerable Iſaac was ſucceeded by a gentle- 
man of the 'ſame family, , very memorable for the 
ſnortneſs of his face, and of his ſpeeches. This in- 
genious author publiſhed his thoughts, and held his 
* with great applauſe, for two years together. 
NesTor-IRonSIDE, have now for ſome time 


undertaken to fill the place of theſe my two renown- 
Vor. . 2 ed 


— 
— 
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ed kinſmen and predeceſſors. For it is obſerved of 
every branch of our family, that we have all of us 
a wonderful inclination to give good advice, though 
it is remarked of ſome of us, that we are apt on 
this occaſion rather to give than take. 
However it be, I cannot but obſerve with ſome 
| ſecret pride, that this way of writing diurnal papers, 
has not ſucceeded for any ſpace of time in the hands 
of any perſons who are not of our line. I. believe 
I ſpeak within compaſs, when I affirm, that above a 
hundred different authors have endeavoured after our 
family-way of writing, ſome of which have been 
writers in other kinds of the greateſt eminence in the 
kingdom; but I do not know how it has happened, 
they have none of them hit upon the art. Their 
Projects have always dropt after a few unſucceſsful 
eſſays. It puts me in mind of a ſtory which was 
lately told mie by a pleaſant friend of mine, who has 
a very fine hand on the violin. His maid-ſervant 
ſeeing his inſtrument lying upon the table, and be- 
ing enfible there was muſic in it, if ſhe knew how 
to fetch it out, drew the bow over every part of the 
firings, and at laſt told ker maſter ſhe had tried the 
Iddle all over, but could not, for her heart, find 
vrhereabout the tune lay. 8 
But though the whole burden of ſuch a paper is 
only fit to reſt on the ſhoulders of a Bickerſtaff or 
an Ironſide ; there are ſeveral who can acquit them- 
felves of a fingle day's labour in it with ſuitable a- 
bilities. Theſe are gentlemen whom I have often 
invited to this trial of wit, and who have ſeveral of 
them acquitted themſelves to my private emolument, 
as well as to their own reputation. My paper a- 
mong the republic of letters is the Ulyſſes his bow, 
in which every man of wit or learning may try his 
Rrength. One who does not care to write a book, 
without being ſure of his abilities, may ſee, by this 
means, 
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means, if his parts ang talents are to the public 
taſte. | | 

This I take to be of great advantage to men of 
the beſt ſenſe, who are always diffident of their pri- 
vate judgment, until it receives a ſanction from the 
public. Provoco ad populum, I appeal to the people,” 
was the uſual: ſaying of a very excellent dramatic 
poet, when he had any diſputes with particular per- 
ſons -about the juſtneſs and regularity of his produc- 
tions. It is but a melancholy comfort for an author, 
to be ſatisfied that he has written up to the rules of 
art, when he finds he has no admirers in the world 
beſides himfelf. Common modeſty ſhould, on this 
occaſion, make a man ſuſpect his own judgment, and 
that he miſapplies the rules of his art, when he finds 
himſelf fingular in the applauſe which he beſtows 
upon his own writings. 

The public is always even with an author who has 
not a juſt deference for them. The contempt is re- 
ciprocal. ] laugh at every one, faid an old Cynic, 
« who laughs at me.” Do you ſo?” replied the phi- 
loſopher ; “ then let me tell you, you live the merrieſt 
« life of any man in Athens.” 

It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this my paper, 
that it gives a timorous writer, and ſuch is every 
good one, an opportunity of putting his abilities to 
the proof, and of ſounding the public before he 
launches into it. For this reaſon I look upon my 
paper as a kind of nurfery for authors ; and queſtion 
not but ſome, who haye made a good figure here, 
will hereafter flouriſh under their own names in more 
long and elaborate works. | = | 

| Fo having thus far enlarged upon this particu- 


lar, I have one favour to beg of the candid and 
courteous reader, that when he meets with any thin 
in this paper which may appear a little dull and 
heavy (though I hope this will not be often) be will 
8 2 believe 


— 


believe it is the work of ſome other perſon, and not 
of Nxsrox IRONSIDE. 

J have, I know not how, been drawn into tattle 
of myſelf, more majorum, almoſt the length of a 
whole GuarDian ; I ſhall therefore fill up the re- 
maining part of it, with what ſtill relates to my own 
| perſon, and my correſpondents. Now I would have 

them all know, that on the twentieth inſtant, it is 
my intention to erect a Lion's head in imita*;on of 

thoſe I have deſcribed in Venice, through which al! 
the private intelligence of that commonwealth is ſaid 
to paſs. This head is to open a moſt wide and vo- 
racious mouth, which ſhall take in ſuch letters and 
Papers as are conveyed to me by my correſpondents, 
it being my reſolution to have a particular regard to 
all ſuch matters as come to my hands through the 
mouth of the Lion. There will be under it a box, of 


which the key will be kept in my own cuſtody, to 


reaeive ſuch papers as are dropped into it. What. 
- ever the Lion ſwallows, I {hall digeſt for the uſe of 
the public. 'This head requires ſome time to finiſh, 
the workman being reſolved to give it ſeveral maſter- 
ly touches, and to repreſent it as ravenous as poſſible. 
It wall be ſet up in Buttan's coffeehouſe in Covent- * 


Garden, who is directed to ſhew the way to the Li- 


on's head, and to inſtruct any young author bow to 
convey his works into the mouth of it, with ſafet 
and ſecrecy. Es g- 


_— — * — — — — 
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«© Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
Mente quatit ſolida: neque auſter 
| 55 «© Dux 
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No g. 
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„ Dus inquicti turbidus Adriæ, 
Nec fulminantis magna ſovis manus: 
« $i fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. Hor. Od. 4. J. 3. v. A- 


PARAPHRASE p. 


The man reſo'v'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's infolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamonrs, and tumultuous cries; 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 


And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 
Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
Not the red arm of angry Jore, 
That flings the thunder from the fry, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
Shou'd the whole. frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, | — 
He unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, ® 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. Aon. 


HERE is no virtue ſo truly great and god- 
- like as juſtice. Moſt of the other virtues are 
the virtues of created beings, or accommodated to- 
dur nature as we are men. Jultice is that which is 
practiſed. by God himſelf, and to be practiſed in its 
perfection by none but him. Omniſeience and om- 
nipotence are requiſite for the full exertion of it: 
the one to. diſcover every degree of uprightneſs or 
iniquity in thoughts, words and actions; the other 
to meaſure out and. impart ſuitable rewards and pu- 
mſhments.. | N 


As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the di- 


vine nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities 


is the glory of a man. Such an one who has the 
Public adminiſtration in his hands, acts like the re - 
Preſentative of his Maker, in recompenſing the vir- 
e 8 3 tuous,. 


— 
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tuous, and puniſhing: the offender. By the extirpat- 
ing of a criminal, he averts the judgments of heaven, 
when ready to fall upon an impious people ; or, as 
my friend Cato expreſſes it much better, in a ſenti- 
ment conformable to his character, | 

« When by juſt vengeance impious mortals periſh, - 
The gods behold their puniſhment witk pleaſure, 

« And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt aſide.” 

When a nation once loſes its regard to juſtice ; 
when they do not look upon it as Pmething vene- 
rable, holy, and inviolable ; when any of them dare 
preſume to leſſen, affront, or terrify thoſe who have 
the diſtribution of it in their hands; when a judge 
is capable of being influenced by any thing but law, 
or a cauſe may be recommended by any thing that is 


foreign to its own merits, we may venture to pro- 


nounce, that ſuch a nation 1s haftening to its ruin. 
For this reaſon, the beft law that has ever paſſed 
in our days, 1s that which continues our judges in 
their poſt during their good behaviour, without leav- 
ing them to the mercy of ſuch who in ill times might, 
by an undue influence over them, trouble and per- 
vert the courſe of juſtice. I dare ſay, the extraor- 
dinary | who is now poſted in the chief ſtation 
of the law, would have been the ſame had that act 
never paſſed ; but it is a great ſatisfaction to all ho- 
neſt men, that while we ſec the greateſt ornament of 
the- profeſſion. in its higheſt poſt, we are ſure he can- 


not hurt himſelf by that aſſiduous, regular, and im- 


partial. adminiſtration of juſtice, for which he is ſo 
univerſally celebrated, by the whoje kingdom. Such 


men are to be reckoned among the preateſt national. 


bleſſings; and ſhould have that honour paid them, 


whilft they are yet living, which will. not fail to 
crown their memory when dead, 
I always. rejoice when I fee a tribunal filled with 
a man of an upright and inflexible temper, . 
8 : e 
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the execution of his country's laws, can overcome 
all private fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and even 
pity itſelf, Whatever paſſion enters into a ſentence 
or deciſion, ſo far will there be in it a tinQure of 
injuſtice. In ſhort, juſtice diſcards party, friend- 
ſhip, kindred ; and is therefore always repreſented 
as blind, that we may ſuppoſe her thoughts are 
wholly intent on the equity of a cauſe, without be- 
ing diverted or prejudiced by objects foreign to it. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a Perſian ſtory, 
which is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject. It will 
not a little pleaſe the reader, if he has the ſame taſte 
of it which I myſelt have. | 

As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the plains 

of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered 

by force into a peaſant's houſe ; and finding his wife 
very handſome, turned the good man out of his 

dwelling, and went to bed to her. 'The peaſant 

complained the next morning to the Sultan, and de- 
ſired redreſs ; but was not able to point out the cri- 

minal. The Emperor, who was very much incenſed 
at the injury done to the poor man, told him that 
probably the offender might give his wife another 
vitit ; and if he did, commanded him immediately 
to repair to his tent and acquaint him with it. Ac- 
cordingly, within two or three days the officer en- 
tered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned the own- 
er out of doors; who thereupon applied himſelf to 
the imperial tent, as he was ordered. The Sultan 
went in perſon, with his guards, to the poor man's 
houſe, where he arrived about midnight. As the 
attendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
bands, the Sultan, after having ordered all the lights 
to be put out, gave the word to enter the houſe, find 
out the criminal, and put him to death. This was 
unmediately executed, and the eorpſe laid out upon 
the floor by the Emperor's command. He then bid 
every one light his flambeau, and ſtand about the 


w 
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dead body. The Sultan approaching it looked up- 


on the face, and immediately fell upon his knees in 


prayer. Upon his riſing up, he ordered the peaſant 
to ſet before him whatever food he had in his houſe. 
The peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe fare, 
of which the Emperor ate cry heartily. The pes. 
ſant ſeeing him in humour, preſumed to atk cf 
him, why he had ordered the flambeaux to be put 
out before he had commanded the adulterer thould be 
Nain ? why, upon their being lighted again, he look- 
ed upon the face of the dead body, and fell dow: 
in prayer? and why, after this, he had ordered meat 
to be ſet before him, of which he now ate ſo hearti- 
ly ? The Sultan being willing to gratify the curicl.- 
ty of his hoſt, anſwered him in this manner: Up- 
on hearing the greatneſs of the offence which had 
been committed by one of the army, I had reafo:, 
« to think it might have been one of my own ſons : 


for who elſe would have been ſo audacious and pre- 


£ ſuming ? I gave orders therefore for the lights to 
© be extinguiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray, by 
< partiality or compaſſion, from doing juſtice on the 
criminal. Upon the lighting the flambeaux a {c- 

. + cond time, I looked upon the face of the dead per- 
_ -© ſon, and, to my unſpeakable joy, found it was not 

+ my ſon. It was for this reaſon that I immediately 
fell upon my knees, and gave thanks to God. As 


for my cating heartily of the food you have {ct 


before me, you will ceaſe to wonder at it, when 
you know that the great anxiety of mind I hare 
been in upon this oceaſion, ſince the firſt compleints 
you brought me, has hindered my eating any thing 
from that time until this very moment.. 
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Hoc vos præcipud, ui veæ, decet : boc ubi vidi, 
o ſcula ferre humero, qua patet, uſque het. | 
| | Ov1p. Ars Amater. l. 3. v. 209. 
If ſnowy white your neck, you ſtill ſhould wear 
That, and the ſhoulder of the left arm, bare; 
Buch ſights ne' er fail to fire my am'rous heart, By 
And make me pant to kiſs the naked part. CONGREVE. 


called a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, 
being a flip of fine linen or muſlin that ufed to run 
in a ſmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge 
of the womens ſtays, and by that means covered a 
creat part of the ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus 
given a definition, or rather deſcription of the tuck- 
er, I muſt take notice, that our ladies have of late 
thrown aſide this fig-l-af, and expoſed in its primi- 


tive nakedneſs, that gentle ſwelling of the breaſt 


which it was uſed to conceal. What their deſign by 
it is, they themſelves beſt know. | | ; 
I obſerved this as I was fitting the other day by 
a famous ſhe-viſitant at my Lady Lizard's ; when ac- 
c:dentally as I was looking upon her face, lettin 
my fight fall into her boſom, I was ſurpriſed with 


beauties which I never before diſcovered, and do not | 


know where my eye would have run, if I had not 
immediately checked it. The lady herſelf could not 
forbear bluſhing, when ſhe obſerved by my looks that 
ſhe had made her neck too beautiful and glaring an 
object, even for a man of my character and gravity. 
I could ſcarce forbear making uſe of my = 
corer fo unſermly a ſight. | 


HERE is a certain female Sena; by ſome 


nd to 
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. If we ſurvey the pictures of our <-grand-mo- 
thers in Queen Elizabeth's time, we ſee them clo. 
thed down to the very wriſts, and up to the very 
chin. The hands and face were the only ſamples 
they gave of their beautiful perſons. The following 
age of females made larger diſcoveries of their com. 
plexion. They firſt of all tueked up their garments 
to the elbow, and notwithſtanding the 3 of 
the ſex, were content, for the information of man- 
kind, to expoſe their arms to the coldneſs of the air, 
and the injuries of the weather. This artifice hath ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſhes, and betrayed many to their 
arms, who might have eſcaped them, had they been 
ſtill concealed. | . 
About the ſame time, the ladies conſidering that 
the neck was a very modeſt part in a human 12 
they freed it from thoſe yokes, I mean thoſe mon- 
ſtrous linen ruffs, in which the fimplicity of their 
grandmothers had incloſed it. In proportion as the 
age refined, the dreſs ſtill ſunk lower; ſo that when 
we now ſay a woman has a handſome neck, we rec- 
kon into it many of the adjacent parts. The diſuſe 
of the tucker has ftill enlarged it, inſomuch that the 
neck of a fine woman at preſent takes in almoſt half 
the body. SD, 8 85 
Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and 
the ladies ſeem diſpoſed to diſcover themſelves to us 
more and more, I would fain have them tell us once 
for all, how far they intend to go, and whether they 
* 41 determined among themſelves where to make 
a ſtop ? 5 | 
For my own part, their necks, as they call them, 
are no more than buſts of alabaſter in my eye. I 
can look upon 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt,” 

with as much coldnefs as this line of Mr. Waller re- 

preſents in the object itſelf. But my fair readers 
| | | fs | ought! 
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ought to conſider that all their beholders are not 
NesTORS. Every man is not ſufficiently qualified 
with age and philoſophy to be an indifferent ſpeQta- 
tor of ſuch allurements. The eyes of young men 
are curious and penetrating, their imaginations of a 
roving nature, and their paſſions under no diſcipline 
or reſtraint. I am in pain for a woman of rank, 
when I ſee her thus expoſing herſelf :0 the regards 
of every impudent ſtaring fellow. How can ſhe ex- 
pe& that her quality can defend her, when ſhe gives 
ſuch provocation? I could not but obſerve laſt win- 
ter, that upon the diſuſe of the neck-piece * la- 
dies will pardon me, if it is not the faſhionable term 
of art) the whole tribe of oglers gave their eyes a 
new determination, and ſtared the fair. ſex in the neck 
rather than in the face. To prevent theſe ſaucy fami- 
liar glances, I would intreat my gentle readers, to 
ſew on their tuckers again, to retrive-the modeſty of 
their characters, and not to imitate the nakedneſs, 
but the innocence of their mother Eve. 3 5 
What moſt troubles, and indeed ſurpriſes me in 
this particular, I have obſerved, that the leaders in 
this faſhion were moſt of them married women. What 
their deſign can be in making themſelves bare, I 
cannot poſſibly imagine. No body expoſes wares that 
are appropriated. en the bird is taken, the ſnare 
ought to be removed. It was a remarkable circum- 
ſtance in the inititution of the ſevere Lycurgus. As 
that great lawgiver knew that the wealth and ſtrength 
of a republic conſiſted in the multitude of citizens, 
he did all he could to encourage marriage : In order 
to it he preſcribed a certain looſe dreſs 2 the Spar- 
tan maids, in which there were ſeveral artiſicial rents 
and openings, that, upon putting themſelves in 
motion, diſcovered ſeveral limbs of the body to the 
beholders. Such were the baits and temptations 
made uſe of by that wiſe law-giver, to incline the 
young men of his age to marriage. But when the 


maid 
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maid was once ſped, ſhe was not ſuffered to tantalize 
the male part of the commonwealth. Her garments 
were cloſed up, and ftitched together with the great- 
eft care imaginable. The ſhape of her limbs and 
complexion of her body had gained their ends, and 
were ever after to be concealed from the notice of the 
public. | 3 85 

I fhall conclude this diſcourſe of the tucker with 
2 moral which I have taught upon all occaſions, and 
ſhall ſtill continue to inculcate into my female read- 
ers ; namely, That nothing beſtows ſo much beauty 
on a woman as modeſty. This is a maxim laid down 


by Ovid himfelf, the greateſt maſter in the art of « lam 


tumty 


love. He obſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt « wit 
when ſhe appears ( ſemi- reducta) in a figure withdraw- - 
ing herſelf from the eye of the beholder. It is very 1 
probable he had in his thoughts the ſtatue which we 
ſee in the Venus de Medicis, where ſhe is repreſent- At 
ed in ſuch a ſhy retiring poſture, and covers her bo- « 


ſom with one of her hands. In ſhort, modeſty gives 
the maid greater beauty than even the bloom of 
youth ; it ws on the wife the dignity of 'a ma- 
tron, and reinſtates the widow in her virginity. &7 
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| Tres Thriafve miki lle diferimine habn. * be 
VIC. Zn.1. v. 578. pa 

. | : 
Trojan and Tyrian differ but in name; : « 1 
Both to my favour have an equal claim. c * 
1 4 HIS being the great day of thankſ ving for ; " 
the peace, I ſhall preſent m reader with a 6 1 

couple of letters that are e of it. They are 4 
written by a gentleman who bas taken this oppor- \ 


tunity 
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tunity to. ſee France, and has given his friends in 
England a general account of what he has there met 
with, in ſeveral epiſtles. Thoſe which follow, were 
24 into my hands, with liberty to make them pub- 


c; and I queftion not, but my reader will think 


{imſelf obliged to me for ſo doing. 


4 S1n, | 
8 INC E I had the happineſs to ſee you laſt, I 
- 


have encountered as many misfortunes as a 


« knight-errant. I had a fall into the water at Ca- 
« lais, and fince that, ſeveral bruiſes upon the land, 


« lame poſt-horſes by day, zand hard beds at night, - 


« with many other diſmal adventures, 


Quorum animus meminiſſe horret luctuque reſugit. 
VI IG. En. 2. v. 12. 


At which my memory with grief recoils. 
My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs uncom- 


fartable, where I could not ſee a face, nor hear a 


word that I ever met with before; ſo that my moſt 

agreeable companions have been ſtatues and pic- 

tures, which are many of them very extraordinary. 
But what particularly recommends them to me, is, 
© that they do not ſpeak French, and have a very 
good r rarely to be met with in this coun- 
try, of not being too talkative. 
© I am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since my 
© being here, I have made the tour of all the king's 
© palaces; which has been, I think, the pleaſanteſt 
part of my life. I could not believe it was in the 
power of art to furniſh out ſuch a multitude of 
noble ſcenes as I there met with, or that ſo man 


K «a K „ 


* delightful proſpects could lie within the compaſs of 


da man's imagination. There is every thing done 
that can be expected from a prince who removes 


mountains, turns the __ of rivers, raiſcs woody 
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in a day's time, and plants a — or town on 
ſuch a particular ſpot of ground, only for the bet- 
tering of a view. One would wonder to ſee how 
many tricks he has made the water play for his 
diverſion. - It turns itſelf into pyramids, trium- 
phal arches, glaſs bottles, imitates a fire-work, 
riſes in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Aſop. 
I do not believe, as good a as you are, 
that you can make finer Jandſkips than thoſe about 
the king's houſes, or with all your deſcriptions 
raiſe a more magnificent palace 4 Verſailles. I 
am however ſo ſingular, as to prefer Fontainebleau 
to all the reſt. It is ſituated among rocks and 
woods, that give you a fine variety of ſavage pro- 
ſpects. The 200 has humoured & genius of the 
place, and only made uſe of fo much art as is ne- 
ceſſary to help and regulate nature, without re- 
forming her too much. The caſcades ſeem to 
break through the clefts and cracks of rocks that 
are covered over with moſs, and Jook as if they 
were piled upon one another by accident. There 
is an artificial wildneſs in the meadows, walks, and 
canals ; and the garden, inſtead of a wall, is fen- 
ced on the lower end by a natural mound of rock- 
work that ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. For my 
» I think there is ſomething more charming in 
theſe rude heaps of ftone than in ſo many ſtatues, 
and would as ſoon ſee a river winding through 
woods and meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo 
many whimſical figures at Verſailles. 'To paſs from 
works of nature to thoſe of art. In my opinion, 
the pleaſanteſt part of Verſailles, is the gallery. 
Every one fees on each fide of it, ſomething that 
will be ſure to pleaſe him. For one of them com- 
mands a view of the fineſt garden in the world ; 
and the other is wainſcotted with looking-glaſs. 
The hiftory of the preſent king until the year 16, 
is painted on the roof by Le Brun, fo that his 
| 5 - 6 majeſty 
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* majeſty has actions enough by him to furniſh an- 
other gallery much longer than the preſent. 
The painter has repreſented his moſt Chriſtian 
« Majeſty under the figure of Jupiter, throwing thun- 
« derbolts all about the cieling, and ftriking terror 
into the Danube and Rhine, that lie aſtonibed and 
blaſted with lightning a little above the cornice. 

« But what makes all theſe ſhows the more agrees 
able, is, the great kindneſs and affability that is 
ſhown to ſtrangers. If the French do not excel 
the Engliſh in all the arts of humanity, they do 
at leaſt in the outward expreſſions of it. And up- 
© on this, as well as other accounts, though I be- 
+ lieve the Engliſh are a much wiſer nation, the 
French are undoubtedly much more happy. Their 
© old men in particular are, I believe, the moſt a- 
« greeable in the world. An antediluvian could 
© not have more life and briſſeneſs in him at three- 
+ ſcore and ten: for that fire and levity which makes 
the young anes ſcarce converſible, when a little 
« waſted and tempered by years, makes a very plea- 
« fant and gay old age. Beſides, this national fault 
of being ſo very talkative, looks natural and grace- 
ful in one that has gray hairs to countenance it. 
The mentioning» this Tk in the French muit pnt 
© me in mind to finiſh my letter, left you think me 
already too much infected by their converſation ; 
but I muſt defire you to conſider, that travelling 
does in this reſpect lay a little claim to the privi- 
lege of old age. | | 


* XR * * 


I am, Sir, Cc. 


81 R, | Blois, May 15. N. 8. 

« ] CANNOT pretend to trouble you with any 
1 news from this place, where the only advan- 
tage I bare, beſides getting the language, is, to 

« of  * by 
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ſce the manners and temper of the people, which 
E believe may be better learnt here than in courts 
and greater cities, where artifice and diſguiſe are 
more in faſhion. 
L have already ſeen, as I informed you in my laſt, 
all the king's palaces, and I have now ſcen a great 
part of the country. I never thought there had 
been in the world ſuch an exceſſive magnificence or 
poverty as I have met with in both together. One 
can ſcarce conceive the pomp that appears in every 
thing about the king; but at the ſame time it makes — 
half his ſubjects go bare-foot. The people arc, 4 
hewever, the happieſt in the world; and enjoy, 
from the beneat of their climate and natural conſti- -_ 
tution, ſuch a perpetual gledneſs of hear:, and \ 
J 
. 


F 


eaſineſs of temper, as even liberty and plenty can- 
not beſtow on thoſe of other nations. It is not in 
the power of want and ſla very to make them miſe- 
* rable. There is nothing to be met with in the 
country, but mir ch and poverty. Every one ſings, 
« laughs, and ſtarves. Their converſation is gene- 
rally agreeable; for if they have any wit or 2 
they are ſure to ſhow it. They never mend upon 
< a ſecond meeting; but uſe all the freedom and fa- 
« miliarity at firſt fight, that a long intimacy, or 
« abundance of wine, can ſcarce draw from an Eng- 
« liſhman. Their women are perfect millreſſes in this 
art of ſhowing themſelves to the beſt adrantage. 
They are always gay and ſprightly; and ſet off the 
« worlt faces in Europe with the beſt airs. Every 
one knows how to give herſelf as charming a look 
- and poſture as Sir Godirey Kneller could draw her 
in. I cannot end my letter without obſerving, that 
from what I have already ſeen of the world, I can- 
not but ſet a particular mark of diſtinction upon 
* thoſe who abound moſt in the virtues of their na- 
tion, and leaſt with its imperfections. When there- 
* fore I fee the gocd ſenſe of an Engliſhman in its 
| © highett 
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| 
« higheſt perfection, without any mixture of the | 
6 9 I hope you will excuſe me, if I admire the | 

| 


. — and am ambitious of * myſelf, 
81 Ry yours, Sc. 4 
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—Natos ad flumina primum 
1 ſe vogue gelu duramus et undis. | 
5 Vized. An. 9. v. 603. 


Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 
We bear our new-born infants to the flood; 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 
With winter harden d, and mur d to cold. Dru. 


1 AM always beating about in my thoughts for- 
ſomething that may turn to the benefit of my 
dear * The preſent ſeaſon of the year 
having put moſt of them in ſligkt ſummer-ſuits, has. 
turned my ſpeculations to a ſubject that concerns eve - 
ry one who is ſenſible of cold or heat 3: Weh. be- 
lieve takes in the greateſt part of my readers. 

There is nothing in nature more inconſtant than 
the Britiſh climate, if we. except the humour of its 
inhabitants. We have frequently in one day all the 
ſeaſons of the year. I. have ſhivered in the Dog- 
days, and been forced to throw off my coat in Janu- 
ary. I have gone to bed in Auguſt, and roſe in De- 
cember. Summer has often caught «me in my Drag 
de Berry, and winter in my Dolly ſuit. | 

I remember a very whimſical fellow (commonly 


known by the name of the Poſture-maſter) in _ 


Charles the ſecond's reign, who was the plagu 


the taylors about town. He would often Send. 4 | 


1 them to take meaſure of him; but would ſo 
1 13 b contrĩve 
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.contrive it, as to have a moſt immoderate riſing in one 
of his ſhoulders. When the clothes were brought 
home and tried upon him, the deformity was removed 
into the other ſhoulder. Upon which the taylor beg- 

ed pardon for the miſtake, and mended it as faſt as 
be could; but upon a third trial found him a ſtraight- 
ſhouldered man as one would deſire to ſee, but a little 
unfortunate in a humpt back. In ſhort, this wander- 
ing tumour puzzled all the workmen about town, who 
found it impoflible to accommodate fo changeable a 
cuſtomer. - My reader will apply this to any one who 
would adapt a ſuit to a ſeaſon of our Engliſh climate. 
After this ſhort deſcant on the uncertainty of our 
Engliſh weather, I come to my moral. To 
X man ſhould take care that his body be not too 
foft for his climate; but rather, if poſſible, harden 
and ſeaſon himſelf beyond the de of cold wherein 
he lives. Daily experience <a how we may 
inure ourſelves by cuſtom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. The inhabitants of Nova 

Zembla go naked, without complaining of the bleak- 

_ neſs of the air in which they are born, as the armies 

af the northern nations the field all winter. The 

ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies. expoſe their arms and 
necks ta the open air, which the men could not do 
without catching: cold, for want of being accuſtomed 
to it. The whole body, by the ſame means, might 
contract the ſame firmneſs and temper. The Scythi- 
an that was. aſked how it was poſſible for the inhabi- 
tants of his frozen-clime to go naked, replied, . Be- 

„ cauſe we are all. over face.“ Mr. Locke adviſes 
parents to, have their childrens. feet waſh*d every morn- 

ing in cold water, which might probably prolong mul- 


titudes of lives. 

J verily believe a eold bath would be one of the 
moſt healthful exerciſes. in the world, were: it. made 
uſe of in the education of youth. It would make 
bei bodies more than proof to the injuries of * 
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and weather. It would be ſomething like what the 
poet tells us of Achilles, whom his mother is ſaid to 
have dipped, when he was a child, in the river Styx. 
The ſtory adds, that this made him invulnerable all 
over, excepting that part which his mother held in 
her hand during this immerſion, and which by that 
means loſt the benefit of theſe hardening waters. Our 
common practice runs in a quite contrary method. 
We are perpetually ſoftening ourſelves by good fires 
and warm clothes. The air within our rooms has ge- 
nerally two or three degrees more of heat in it than 

the air without doors. 
Craſſus is an old lethargic valetudinarian, For 
theſe twenty years laſt paſt, he has been clothed in 
frize of the ſame colour and of the ſame piece. He 
fancies he ſhould catch his death in any other kind 
of manufacture; and though his avarice would incline 
him to wear it until it was thread-bare, he dares not 
do it leſt he ſhould take cold when the nap is off. He 
could no more live without his frize coat than with- 
out his ſkin. It is not indeed ſo properly his coat as 
what the anatomiſts call one of the integuments of 

the body... | = 
Ho different an old man is Craſſus from myſelf! 
It is indeed the particular diſtinction of the Ironſides 
to be robuſt and hardy; to defy the cold and rain, 
and let the weather do its worſt. My father lived 
until a hundred without a cough ; and we have a tra- 
dition in the family, that my grandfather uſed to 
throw off his hat and breaſted after four- 
fcore. As for myſelf; — ed to ſowſe me over head 
and ears in water when F was a boy; fo that I am now - 
looked upon as one of the moſt caſe-hardened of the 
whole family of the Ironfides. In ſhort, E have been 
ſo plunged in water, and inured to the cold, that I 
regard myſelf, as a piece of true tempered Szee/, and 
can ſay with the above mentioned Scythian, that 1 
am face, or, if my enemies pleaſe, forehead, = over. 
| | ” 0H .- 
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Dum fammas Jovis, & ſonitas-initatur Ohmpi. | 
7 1 V1 be 6. v. 586. 


With mimic thunder impioaſly he plays, 
_ And darts the artificial lightning's blaze. 


AM conſidering how moſt of the great phznome-- 
| na or appearances In nature, have been imitated. 

by the art of man. Thunder. is grown a common 
drug among the chemiſts. Lightning may be. bought 
by the pound. If a man has occaftor®for a lambent 
flame, you have. whole ſheets of it in a handful of 
phoſphor.. Showers of rain are to be met with in e- 
very. water- work z and we are. informed, that. ſome 
years ago the virtuoſos of France covered a little 
vault with artificial ſnow, which they made to fall a- 
bore an hour together,, for the entertainment of his 
preſent. majeſty. 


I am led into this train of thinking, by the noble * 


fre-work: that was | exhibited laſt night upon the 
Thames. You might there ſee a little Ry filled with 
ianumerable blazing itars. and meteors. Nothing 
could be more aſtoniſhing than the. pillars. of. flame, 
clouds of ſmoke, and multitudes of ſtars mingled to- 

gether in ſuch an agreeable confuſion. Every rocket 
ended in a conſtellation, and ſtrow'd the air with ſuch 
a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles, as opened and enlighten- 
ed the whole ſcene from time to time. It put. me in 
mind of the lines in Oedipus: a 

« Why from the bleeding womb of monſtrous night- 

« Burſt forth ſuch myriads of abortive ſtars ?” 
In ſhort, the artiſt did his part to admiration ; and 
was ſo encompaſſed with fire aud ſmck», that one 


would 


— 
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would have thought nothing but a ſalamander could 
have been ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. 

I was in company with two or three fanciful friends 
during this whole ſhow. One of them being a critic, 
that is, a man who on all occaſions is more attentive 
to what is wanting than what is preſent, began to 


_ exert his talent upon the ſeveral objects we had be- 


fore us. I am mightily pleaſed, ſays he, with that 
burning cypher. ere is no matter in the world fo. 
proper to write with as wild-fire, as no characters 
can be more legible than thoſe which are read by their 
own light. But as for your cardinal virtues, I do 
not care for ſeeing them in ſuch combuſtible figures. 
Who Tan imagine Chaſtity 'with a body of fire, or 
Temperance ,in a flame? Juſtice indeed may be fur- 
niſhed out of this element, as far as her ſword goes; 
and Courage may be all over one continued blaze, if 
the artiſt en.” ö | 

Our companion-obſerving that we laughed at this 
unſeaſonable ſeverity, let drop the critic, and propoſ- 
ed a ſubject for a fire-work, which he thought would 
be very amuſing, if executed by ſo able an artift as 


he who was at that time entertaining us. The plan 


he mentioned was a ſcene in Milton. He would have 
a large piece of machinery repreſent the Pandzmo- 


nium w 


0 from the arched roof 

* Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

<«, Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing ereſſets, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 

As from a ſky” — — 


This * be finely repreſented by ſeveral illumina- 


tions diſpoſed in a great frame of wood, with ten 
thouſand beautiful exhalations of fire, which men 
verſed in this art know very well how to raiſe. The 
evil ſpirits at the ſame time might very properly ap- 
pear in vehicles of flame, and employ M the tricks 
of art to terrify and ſurpriſe the ſpectator. 
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We were well enough pleaſed with this ſtart of 
thought, but fancied there was ſomething in it too 
ſerious, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in execu- 
tion. | | T 5 
Upon this a friend of mine gave us an account of 
a fire-work, deſcribed, if J am not miſtaken, by 
Strada. A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his 
miſtreſs with it upon a great lake. In the midſt of in * 
this lake was a huge floating mountain made by art. der 
The mountain repreſented ÆEtna, being bored through of the 
the top with a monſtrous orifice. Upon a ſignal gi- time v 
ven, the eruption began. Fire and ſmoke, mixed with has pr 
ſeveral unuſual prodigies and figures, made their ap- inconc 

pearance for ſome time. On a ſudden there was heard time 
a moſt dreadful rumbling noiſe within the entrails of muſt t 
the machine. After which the mountain burſt, and their f 
diſcovered a vaſt cavity in that fide which faced the eonfuſ 
prince and his court. Within this hollow was Vul- ings e 
can's ſhop, full of fire and clock- work. A column theatr 
of blue flame iſſued out inceſſantly from the forge. ous o 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, depths 
that every now and then flew vp the anvil with Our e. 
dreadful cracks and flaſhes. Venus ſtood by him in this m 
a figure of the brighteſt fire, with numberleſs Cupids to fin 


on all fides of her, that ſhot out vollies of burning univer 
arrows. Before her was an altar with hearts of fire jets 
flaming on it. I have forgot ſeveral other particulars may 
no leſs curious, and have only mentioned theſe. to and p 
ſhew that there may be a ſort of fable or deſign in and o 
a fire-work, which may give an additional beauty: to | 
thoſe ſurpriſing objects. | 2 


Is ſeldom fee any thing that raiſes wonder in me, 
which does not give my thoughts a. turn that makes 
my heart the better for it. As I was lying in. my 
bed, and ruminating on what I had ſeen, I could not 

forbear reffecting on the inſigniſicancy of human art, 
when ſet in compariſon with the deſigns of provi- 
dence. In the puiſuit of this thought I conſidered 

ag a comet, 
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a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a blazing- 
ſtar, as a ſky-::.cket diſcharged by an hand that is J. 
mighty. Many of my readers faw that in the year 
1680; and if they are not mathematicians, will be 
amazed to hear that it travelled in a much greater de- 

ee of ſwiftneſs than a cannon- ball, and drew after 
it a tail of fire that was fourſcore millions of miles 
in _ What an amazing thought is it to confi- 
der this flupendous body traverſing the immenfity 
of the creation with ſuch a rapidity, and at the ſame 
time wheeling about in that line which the Almighty 
has preſcribed for it!] that it ſhould move in ſuch an 
inconceiveable fury and combuſtion, and at the ſame 
time with ſuch) an exact regularity! How ſpacious 
muſt the univerſe be, that gives ſuch bodies as theſe 
their full play, without ſuffering the leaſt diſorder or 
confuſion by it! What a glorious ſhow are thoſe be- 
ings entertained with, that can look into this great 
theatre of nature, and ſee myriads of ſuch tremend- 
ous objects wandering through thoſe - immeaſurable 
depths of æther, and running their appointed courſes! 
Our eyes may hereafter be ſtrong enough to command 
this magnificent proſpect, and our underſtandings able 
to find out the ſeveral uſes of theſe great parts of the 
univerſe. In the mean time they are very proper ob- 
jects for our imaginations to contemplate, that we 
may form more exalted notions of -infinite wiſdom 


and power, and learn to think humbly of ourſelves, 


and of all the little works of human invention. 


Ne 104. FriDar, JULY 10. 


fl 


Que -longinguo magir pls. Tacir. 
The farther fetch d, the more they pleaſe. 
On Tueſday laſt I publiſhed two letters written 
by a gentleman in his travels. As they were 
| | applauded 


— 
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applauded by my beſt readers, I ſhall this day publiſh 
two more from the ſame hand. ITI firſt of them 
contains a matter of fact which is very curious, and 
may deſerve the attention of thoſe who are verſed in 
our Britiſh antiquities. 


© SI, Blois, Way 15. N. 8. 


« REcavs: I am at preſent out of the road of news, 
I ſhall ſend you a ſtory that was lately given 

me by a gentleman of this country, who is deſcend- 
© ed from oe of the rſons concerned 1n the rela- 
tion, and very inquiſitive to know if there be any 
of the family now in England. : 

I ſhall only premiſe to it, that this ſtory is pre- 
« ſerved with care among the writings of this 
« gentleman's family, and that it has been given to 
two or three of our Engliſh nobility, when they 
* were in theſe parts, who could not return any ſa- 
« tisfatory anſwer to the gentleman, whether there 
„be any of that family now remaining in Great- 
« Britain. 5 : 
In the reign of King John there lived a noble- 
man called Fohn de Sigonia, lord of that place in 
Touraine: his brothers were Philip and Briant. 
Briant, when very young, was made one of the 
French King's pages, an ſerved him in that qua- 
lity when he was taken priſoner by the Engliſh. 
The King of England chanced to ſee the youth; 
and being much. pleaſed with his perſon and beha- 
viour, begged him of the King his priſoner. It 
happened, ſome years after this, that John the o- 
ther brother, who in the courſe of the war had 
raiſed himſelf to a conſicerable poſt in the French 
army, was taken prifoner by Briant, who at that 
time was an officer in the King of England's guards. 
Briant knew nothing of his brother; and being na- 
turally of an haughty temper, treated him very in- 
ſolently, and more like a criminal than a priſoner 
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« of war. This John reſented ſo highly, that he 
« challenged him to a ſingle combat. The challenge 
vas accepted; and time and place aſſigned them by 
the King's appointment. Both appeared on the 
day xed, and entered the liſts completely arm- 


% guerre.” | 


I am afraid, by this time, you begin to wonder 
that I ſhould ſend you for news a tale of three ar 
four hundred years old; and I dare ſay never thought, 
Vvhen you deſired me to write to you, that I ſhould 
trouble you with a ſtory of King John, eſpecially 
+ at a time, when there is # monarch on the French 
« throne that furgiſhes diſcourſe forall Europe. But 
Vor. II. 5 * I conſeſs 
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* I confeſs I am the more fond of the re be- * col 
| * cauſe it bringe to mind the noble exploits'of our = 
© own countrymen :' — L muſt „ 
_ * own it is not fo much the vanity * col 
„ which puts me upon — a thr 7 ave of * ab 
Moon he th: : myſelf, « lat 
ba. 
el, 20% l ng mon, , MS. 1 

© JAM extrenely o lig to you for your laſt Kid « 6 
letter, which was the only Engliſh that had been © de 

« ſpoken to me in fome months tog her; for I am « th 
| Os. TP age: Of IB Py ny For: 00 
N 1 $ N *, * or 
„ nate aue, valen amatur * 9 
5 "i Cn 1 

a t6 harbour in » Jover's breaſt! | 3 
eie Wh 
. that I could not Souls © As 
for, had I ſtayed near the French court, though 1 « | 
< muſt confeſs, I would not but have ſeen it, becauſe « th 
I believe it ſhowed me ſome of the fineſt places and « w 
« of the greateſt perſons in the world. One cannot p 


bear a name mentioned in it that does not bring to 
mind a piece of a . 
< not ſignalized himſelf in a battle. One would fan- 
ey one's ſelf to be in the inchanted palaces of a ro- 
mance; one meets with fo many heroes, and finds 
© ſomething ſo like ſcenes of magic in the ens, 
c ſtatues, and-water-works. I am aſhamed that I am 
not able to make à quicker /progreſs through the 
French tongue; becauſe I beliere it is impoſſible 
« for a learner of a language to find in any nation 
1 — —— 
_ © very. courteous and ſo very talkative. They always 
* take cane to 3 
company: 


2 . 


q ” 
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company; and are as loud any hour in the morn- 


1 countrymen at midr By 
« what I have ſeen, there is more mirth in, 


c converſation, and more wit in the Engliſh. You 
« abound more in Jeſts, but they in laughter. Their 
6 language is to tattle in, it 
is made up of fo much repetition and compliment. 
One may know a foreigner by his anſwering only 
No, or Yes, to a queſtion, which a Frenchman ge- 
+ -nerally makes. a fentence of. They have a ſet of 
© ceremonious ꝑ Au n 
degrees among them. — * 
© than to hear a ſhop-keeper his; nei — — 
e t it is o clock, 
« or a couple of coblers that are. extremely glad of 
the honour of ſeeing one another. 
„ The face of che whole country,where 1 now am, 
zs at this ſeaſon pleaſant 7 imagination. I 
cannot but fancy the birds of this -. as well as 
6 the men, a great-deal merrier than thoſe of our own 
nation. I am fure the French year has got the 
< ſtart of ours more in the works of nature than in 
the new Kyle. I have paſſed one March in my life 
« without rulfled with the winds, and one A- 
« pril without waſhed with rains. ' & 2h 


Im, Ba, rom Ge. 
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in Armeaiis s fecere Idris: 
| gar. nec fetus 3 
At teneræ faciunt, ſed non impuney puelle ; 


utero necat, 
TOE mY 97 Av. . Bly, 14. v. 35. 


The tigreſſes, that havnt th' Attneniais woed;” 

Will ſpare their proper young, tho' pinch'd for food; 

Nor. will the Lybian Roneſſes flay 

Their whelps : but womed are more fierce than they, © 

Nor eee ell, us bud fe er wil | 
-nature's call, tho' loud ſhe cries, will hear. 


But righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 
3 3 their children loſe. 
ARON. 


"Hens was no part of the 8 the Thankf- 
giving Day, that ſo much pleaſed and affected 
me, as the-httle boys and girls who were ranged with 
ſo much order and deceney i in that pare of the Strand 
which reaches from the May-pole to Exeter-Change. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, clothed in 
the charity of their benefactors, was a ſpectacle plea- 
ſing both to God and man, and a more beautiful ex- 
preſſion of joy and thankſgiving than could have been 
exhibited by all the pomps of a Roman triumph. 
Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of human 
creatures join together in a hymn of devotion. The 
care and tenderneſs which appeared in the looks of 
«heir ſeveral inſtructors, who were diſpoſed among 
this little helpleſs people, could not forbear touching 
every heart that had any ſentiments of humanity. 

I am very ſorry that her Majeſty did not fee this 
afſembly of objects, ſo proper to excite that charity 
and compaſſion which ſhe bears to all who ſtand 1 
nee 
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need of it; though, at the ſame time, I queſtion not 
but her royal bounty will extend itſelf to them. A 
charity beſtowed on the education of ſo many of her 
young ſubjects, has more merit in it than a thouſand 
penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune who are in great- 
er ſtations in life. # 44 r IM 
I have always looked on this inſtitution of Chari- 
ty-Schools, which, of late years, has ſo univerſally 
prevailed through the whole nation, as the glory of 
the age we live-in, and the moſt proper means that 
can be made uſe of to recover it out of its preſent de- 
generacy and depravation of manners. It ſeems. to 
promiſe us an honeſt and virtuous poſterity. There 
will be fey in the next generation who will not at 
leaſt be able to write and read, and have not had an 
early tincturt of religion. It is therefore to be hop- 
ed, that the ſeveral of wealth and quality who 
made their proceſſion through the members of theſe 
new erected ſeminaries, will not re them only as 
an empty ſpectacle, or the materials. of a fine ſhow, 
but contribute to their maintenance and increaſe. For 
my part, I can ſcarce forbear looking on the aſtomſh- 
ing victories our arms. have been crowned with, to be 
in ſome meaſure. the bleſſings returned upon that na- 
tional charity which has been fo conſpicuous of late; 
and that the great ſucceſſes of the laſt war, for which 
we lately offered up our thanks, were in ſome mea- 
ſure occaſioned by the ſeveral objects which then 
Since'T am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention a 
piece of charity which has not been yet exerted a- 
mong us, and which deſerves our attention the more, 
becauſe it is practiſed by moſt of the nations about 
vs. I mean a proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe 
children, Who through want of ſuch a proviſion are 
expoſed to the barbarity of eruel and unnatural pa- 
rents. ' One does not know how to ſpeak on ſuch a 
{ubjeQ without horror. But what multitudes. of in- 
1 3 fants 
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fants have been made away by thoſe who broaght 
them into the world, and were afterwards cithet a- 
ſhamed of, or unable to provide for them! _ 

| unhappy 


There is fearce an affe where ſome un 
wrach is not execated ſor the murder of = child. 


into the infide of the hoſpitak. The con- 
veys the child, rings the bell, and leaves it there; 
upon which the proper officer comes and rerees it, 


wards 


7 
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the aame it ſhould. be called by, Nr 
upon it, and the like. | 


EEC 
wards ewncd the young: 


XFILH 


luer rana, , | 
264k 1 non ener — 
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. Now it is obſerved, that the fecond-/ighr 
runs in the blood; and, Sir, we are in 


E- p 


is 
man, becauſe he had not a window in his breaft. 
The moral of this ſtory is very obvious, and means 
no more than that the heart of man is fo full of 
« wiles and artifices, treachery and deceit, that there 
sn no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches and 
« outward appearances. I was immediately refle&- 
ing how happy each of the ſexes would be, if there 
« was a window in the breaſt of every one that makes 
or receives love. What proteſtations and perjuries 
« would be ſaved on the one fide, what hypocriſy and 
« diflimulation on the 


2 
© 
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nothing elſe but a toyſhop. Theſe all faded away 
and vaniſhed ; when immediately I diſcerned a — 
train of coaches and ſix, equi and liveried that 
ran through the heart one n 

great hurry for above half an hour together. 
« ter this, _—_— very attentively, L obſerved the 
« whole fpa E N with 1 nd d ende, in 
« which — hve markers There 
then followed a quick ſucceſſion of different ſcenes. 
« # yhouſe, a church, a court, a ſhow, 

roſe up one after another, until at laſt they all of 
them ger nn te CIOS _ —— 


« driven off at laſt by * — 4 

« by a Guinea pi 1 
. 

6 

« 


myſelE, to my no fmall joy, brought up the rear of 
theſe worthy favourites. I was” at being 
ſo happily poſted, and in full — of the heart: 
but as I aw the little figure en, on» fodder 
« and mightily pleaſed — * * on 
the heart methought h, in which, 
« found bs my le rep entative — 
for = ying my eye, I found my taken 
© up by an ill-bred, awkward puppy, with a money- 
© bag under each arm. This gentleman, however, 
did not keep his ſtation Tong, before he yielded it 
up to a wight a8 diſagreeable as himſelf, with a 
« white-ſtick-1n his hand. Theſe 
* repreſented to me in a lively manner the conflicts 
in Aurelia's heart, between love, avarice, and am- 
© bition; for we juſtled one another ont by turns, 
* and diſputed the poſt for a great while. But at 
« laſt; to my le ſatisfaction, I ſaw if 
entirely ſettled in it. I was fo e 
„ ſucceſs, that I could not forbear huggi my dear 
piece uf cryſtal, when, «to! my morti- 
« ficationj*-Lawaked; and found — — meta- 
3 * ru 
. I 
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— to death between 
very until eleven 
„When Loverheard an ankucky 


— Na all that I 
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reader with two or 
„and N poſhbly, 


Hara 1 0 
three letters from a 


1 


in ſome of my future oblige him. with more 
from the darn hand: - The following one cemes from 
® . —— of as di- 


verting as 2. traveller; ki. ſubject having the fame 
„ 
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grace of to recommend it, and being equally 
adapted curtofity of the reader. Fr my own 
part, I alway articular fondneſs for a 
project, and m without vanity, that I have a 
pretty tolerab ius that way myſelf. I could 


: 
A 
1] 


owl ch J have brau 


have mifcarried, 


chers which | many more which! 
have yet by me, and are to take their fate in the 


- 


in the land- bank, and was conſulted with upon the 
reformation of manners. I have had ſeveral d 


* e DPrap 
A Man of your reading knows very well that 
: there. were a ſet of men in old Rome, called 


by the name of Nomenclators, that is, in Engliſh, 
men who could call every one by his name. When 


© 2 great man. ſtood for any public office, as that of a 


Tribune, a Conſul, or 'a Cenſor, he had always 
« one of theſe nomenclators at his elbow; who whiſ. 


© pered in his ear the name of every one he met with, 


and hy that means enabled him to falute every Ro- 


„mas citizen by his name, when he aſked; him for his 


vote. 


world when I ſee ® proper juncture. I bad a hand 


— . — 
——— — _ = 
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dere. To come to my purpoſe:: I have with much 
« pains and aſſiduity qualified myſelf for a nomencla- 
«tor to this great city; and all e y enter upon 
my office as ſoon as I meet with ſuitable encou- 
ragement. I will Jet myſelf out by the week, to 
any curious country gentleman or foreigner. If 
be takes me with him in a coach to the ring, I will 
< undertake to teach him, in two or three evenin 

Nee — 
quent that p lace. If he plants me by his ſide in 
< the pit, I Hill call over to him, in the ſame man- 
ner, the whole circle-of. beauties that are difpoſed 
among the boxes, and at the ſame time point out 
to him the perſons who ogle them from their re- 
« ſpetive ſtations. I need not tell you that I may 
& be of uſe in 8 dee er aſſembly. 
Nor do 
o 
c 
o 
4 
6 


lantries, if thay are of public notoriety, 1 al 
likewiſe mark out every toaſt, the club in which ſhe 
_ <. was elected, and the number of votes that were on 
5 her fide. Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that 
- © makes a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a wi- 
dow. The men too ſhall be ſet out in their diſtin- 

© guiſhing characters, and declared whoſe propertic: 
. they are. Their wit, wealth, or humour, 
their perſon, ſtations, and les, ſhall be _deſcrib- 
« ed at large. 

1 have a wife who is a e I will 
© be ready, on any occaſion, to attend the Ladies. 
« She is of a much more communicative nature than 

© myſelf, and is acquainted with all the private hi- 
| © ſtory of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles 
round. She has fifty [ amours, which 10 
body yet knows any thing of but herſelf, 2 
« thirty clandeſtine marriages that have 
6 touched by che tip of à tongue. She 


2 wal: 
4 up®" 


- 
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upon any lady at her own lodgings, and talk by 
. re e 


N. B. She is a acar kinſwoman of the author 
© of the New Atalantis. | 


© I need not recommend to 2 man of your ſaga 
« city, the uſefulneſs of this „and do there- 


fore beg your r ” which will lay 
CA * great ob ligation upon 
* Your bamble e 


After this letter from my whimſical correſpondent, . 


I ſhall publiſh one of a more ſerious nature, which 
deſerves the. utmoſt attention of the public, and in 


13 on no lefs a ſubjeR, than that of diſcovering the 


Longitude, and deſerves a much higher name than 
that of a project, if our language a afforded 


perfluous, when the reader fees the names of thoſe 


perſons by whom this letter is ſubſcribed, and who 


have done me the honour to ſend it me. I muſt on- 
ly take notice, that the firſt of theſe gentlemen is 


the fame perſon who has lately obliged the world 


with that noble plan, entitled A Scheme of the 
& Solar Syſtem, with the Orbits of the Planets and 


„ Comets belonging © thereto, deſcribed from Dr. 


« Halley's accurate Table of Comets, Philoſoph. 
«© Tranſact. No 297. founded on Sir Iſaac Ne- 
« ton's wonderful diſcoveries, by William Whiſton, 


cc WA 


To Nza ros Izons1DE, Eſqʒ at REBEL Cof- 
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81 nnn 


H AVIN Ga Llcovery of conſiderable im- 


* to communicate to the public, 
Vor. I X 1 5 
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rticular of ſuch who are lovers of mankind. It 


any ſuch 
term. But all I can fay on this ſubject, will be ſu- 


and 


" We" I 
— AID ob — _ * 
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and finding that you are pleaſed to concern your. 


ſelf in any thing that tends to the common bene. 


fit of mankind, we take the liberty to defire the 
inſertion of this letter into your GuaxDian. We 
expect no other recommendation of it from you, 
but the allowing it a place in ſo uſeful a paper. 
Nor do we inſift on any protection from you, if 

| thort of what we pre- 
tend to; fince any dif; , which in that caſe 
muſt be. 3 ought to lie wholly at our own 
doors, and to be intirely borne. by ourſelves ; which 
we hope we have provided for, by putting our 
names to this paper. 


It is well known, Sir, to to yourſelf, and to the 
learned, and trading, and ſailing world, that the 


t defect of the art of na tion, 16, that a 
tp — in either her 
| or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs di- 
ſtant failing from the coafts, to know her longi- 
tude, or how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or weſt- 
ward, as it can cafily be known in any clear day 
or night, how much ſhe is gone uorthward or 
ſouthward ; the ſeveral methods by lunar eelipſxs, 


by thoſe of Jupiter's ſatellites, by the appulſes of 


the moon to fixed ſtars, and by the even mo- 
tions of pendulum clocks and watches, upon bow 
folid foundations ſoever they are built, fill 22 
in long voyages at ſea, when they come to be 
tiſed, and leaving che poor failors freque 
the great inaccuracy of a 2 or roqueny 
ing. This defect is ſo great, and ſo many ſhips 
have been loſt by it, and this has been ſo long, and 
ſo ſenfibly known by tradin nations, that great 
rewards are ſaid to be y offered for its — 
ly. We are well ſatisfied, that — — 
ve to make as to this matter, is —_— 
by all, and readily to be practiſed at * ot 
at land ; that the 1 will thereby be likewiſe 
FC 
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. charges it may be made a8 natal 2s the world” 
* 6 8 eaſe ; na; that the longitude and latitude 
We l generally hereby deten to a greater 
2 « Ae of Saadtnah, than the latitude itſelf is now 
ag 6 uſually found at ſea, So that, on all accounts, we 

if c hope i it will appear very worthy the public conſideru · 
. tion. We are ready to diſcloſe it to the world, 
aſe _ © if we may be aſſured that no other perſons ſhall be 
_ © allowed to deprive us of thoſe rewards which tho 
EY C public ſhall think fit to beflow for fuch a diſco- 
© very; but do not deſire actually to receive any be- 


© nefit of that nature, till Sir Iſaac Newton bim- 
* ſelf, with ſuch other proper perſons as ſhall be 
x choſen to aſſiſt him, have given their opinion in 
© favour of this diſcovery. ff Mr. IxoxsipE plea- 
«© ſes ſo far to oblige the nd rg as to communicate 
© this propoſal to he he will alſo hy a great 
, 6 obligation on 


c His very humble forvants, 
© Wu. Wuis rox. 


c N Henry Dirrox. 


_—__X ä 
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ain patrics & montibas gu. 
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© eee er betete dad d. 3 
Like firs that un their wothewmountin a Darpxx. 
= 144: #33 1 Dire 101 FO 
42 nat, care e my fingers in a quar- 
'Þ rel, hut figce I have commugicated to the worM 
a plan which has given offence to ſome gentlemer 
— it would not be RI ſafe to. diſoblige, I mutt 
2014 | | 335 a inſe: - 
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Inſert the following remonſtrance ; and at the ſame 
time, promiſe thoſc of my correſpondents who hare 
drawn this upon themſelves, to exhibit to the public 
any ſuch . anſwer as they ſhall think proper to mak. 
ww: 5 


* Mr. GuanDian, 


—_ 

WAs very much troubled to ſee the two let- 
[I ters which you lately publiſhed concerning the 
« ſhort club. You cannot imagine what airs all the 
little pragmatical fellows about us have given them- 
« ſelves ſinee the reading of thoſe papers. Every 
one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
Took us who are two feet higher than themſelves. 
I met with one the other day who was at leaſt three 
inches above five feet, which you know is the ſta- 
tutable meaſure of that club. This overgrown 
runt has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his fore-top, 
and contracted his figure, that he might be look- 
ed upou as a member of this new-erected ſociety ; 
nay, fo far did his vanity carry him, that he talk- 
ed familiarly of Tom Tiptoe, and pretends to be 
an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. For my 
part, I ſcorn to ſpeak any thing to the' diminution 
of theſe little creatures, and ſhould not have mind- 
ed them had they been {till ſhuffled among the 
crowd. Shrubs and underwoods look well enough 
while they grow within the ſhade of oaks and 
cedars z but when theſe pigmies pretend to draw 
themſelves out from the reſt of the world, and 
form themſelves into a body, it is time for us who 
are men of figure to look about us. If the ladies 
ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a diminutive race 
of lovers, we ſhould, in a little time, ſee mankind 
epitomized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature ; 
daiſy roots would grow faſhionable diet. In.order 
therefore to keep our poſterity from dw * 
« and 
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+ end feroly down the pride of this aſpiring 
© upitarts, we have here inſtituted a tall club. 


e e ii EE ent tn 
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race of 


As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are un- 
der five feet, ours is to be compoſed: of ſuch as 
* are above fix. Theſe we look upon as the two 
extremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies, eonſider- 

8 thoſe as neuters who fill up the middle ſpace. 

en a man- riſes beyond fix feet, he is an Hy- 
« permeter,. and may be admitted into the tall club. 
We have already choſen thirty members, the 
moſt ſi ghtly of all her Majeſty's ſubjects. We 


elected a preſident, as many of the ancients did 


© their kings, by reaſon of his height, having only 
confirm dim! in that ſtation above us which nature 
+ had given him. He is a Scotch Highlander, and 

* within an inch of a ſhow. As for my own part, 
I am but a ſeſquipedal, having only fix feet and a 
half of A cing the ſhorteſt member of the 
« club, I am appointed ſecretary. If you ſaw us 
6: altogether, you would take us for the ſons of Anax. 
+ Our meetings are held like the old Gothic parlia- - 

«© ments, ſub 45 in open- air; but we ſhall make an 


intereſt, if we can, that we may hold bur aſſem- 
blies in Weſtminſter-hall when it is not term- time. 
* muſt add, to the honour of our club, that it is 


one of our ſociety: who is now finding out the lon- 
„ gitude. The device. of our public feal,. is a crane 
* ing a pigmy in his right foot. 
© T know the ſhort club value themſelves very much 
Mr. Diftich, who may poſſibly play ſome of 
6: 1 Pentameters upon us; but if he does, he ſhall 
« certainly. be anſwered in Alexandrines. For we. 
have a poet among us of ä genius as exalted as his 
ſtature, and who is very well read in Longinus's 
6 treatiſe concerning; the Sublime. Beſides, I would. 
have Mr. — conſider, that if Horace was a 


hort man, Muſæus, who makes ſuch a noble figure: 
in wre fixth Eneid, was taller by the head and 
X 3 + ſhoulders;: 
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'* ſhoulders, than all the people of Elyſium. I ſhall 
therefore confront his /epidi/imum homuncionem (a 
« ſhort quotation, and fit for a member of their club) 

with one that is much longer, and therefore more 

s ſuitable to a member of ours. 

uos circumfuſos fic eft affata fibylla ; 

22 ante _ 1 — cn plurima turba 

Muc habct, at que humeris extantem fuſcipit alis. 
oh OS VI XG. Ex. 6. v. 666. 


To theſe the ſibyl thus her ſpeech addrefs'd 2 1 
And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reſt; 1 
Tow' ring his height, and ample was his breaſt. PRTDRN. j 
If, after all, this ſociety of little men proceed 
as they have begun to magnify themſelves, ap 
leſſen men of higher ſtature, we have reſolved 
make a detachment, fome evening or other, that 
ſhall bring away their whole club in a pair of pan- 
niers, ws, impriſon them in a cupboard which we 
have ſet apart for that uſe, until they have made a 
ublic recantation. As for the little bully, Tim 
Tuck, if he pretends to be cholerie, we ſhall treat 
him like his friend little Dicky, and hang him up- 
on a peg until he comes to himſelf. ri have told 
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vent it if he can. | 
This is, Sir, the Tong and the ſhort of the mat- 
ter. I am ſenſible I ſhall tir up a neſt of waſps 
by it; but let them do their worſt. I think that 
we ſerve our country by diſcouraging this little 
breed, and hindering it * coming into faſhion, 
If the fair ſex look upon us with an eye of fayour, 
we ſhall make ſome attempts to lengthen. out the 


human fi , and reſtore it to its ancient 
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inclined you in favour of aur — 3 for IL 


de. 
» Muſzus.. £ 2 . 
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you our deſign, and let their little Machiavel pre- 


ty. In the mean time, we hope old age had not. 


3 
. 
8 
> 
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6 do aſſure you, Sir, we are all your high admirers, 
* though none more than, PET. I 


6 SR, Yours, Ec. ; 


— 
— 
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** 


* 
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— — 


Pugnabat tunica ſed tamen illa tegi. | 
| Ov1D. Amor. J. 1. Eleg. 5. v. 14. 


Vet ſtill ſhe ſtrove her naked charms to hide. 
HAVE received many letters from perſons of 


all conditions in reference to my late diſcourſe 
concerning the Tucker. Some of them are filled 
with reproaches and invectives. A lady who fub- 
fcribes herſelf Teraminta, bids me in a very pert man- 


ner mind my own affairs, and not pretend to meddle 


with their linen; for that they do not dreſs for an 
old fellow, who cannot ſee them without a pair of 


ſpectacles. Another, who calls herſelf Bubnelia, 


vents. her paſſion in ſcurrilous terms: an old Ninny- 
hammer, a Dotard, a Nincompoop, is the beft lan- 


| guage ſhe can afford me. Florella indeed expoſtu- 


lates with me upon the ſubject, and only complains 


that ſhe is forced to return a pair of ſtays which were 


made in the extremity of the faſhion, that ſhe might 


not be thought to encourage peepin 


But if, on the one fide, I have . uſed ill (the 
common. fate of all reformers). I have on the other 
fide received great applauſes and acknowledgments 
for what I have done, in having put a ſeaſonable top 
to this, unaccountable humour of ſtripping, that was 
got, among. our Britiſh ladies. As E would much 
zather the world ſhould know what is ſaid to my 
praiſe, than to my diſadvantage, I fhal! ſuppreſs 


what 
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what. has been written to me by thoſe who have re- 
viled me on this occaſion, and only publiſh thoſe. let- 


ters which approve my, proceedings. 


81 „ 
1 AM to give you thanks 3 in the name of half 
a_ dozen ſuperannuated beauties, for your pa- 


per of the 6th _—_— We all of us paſs for wo- 
men of fifty; and a man of your ſenſe knows how 


many additional years are always to be-thrown into 


female computations of this nature. We are very 
« ſenfible that ſeveral. young flirts about town had 
2 deſign to caſt us out of the faſhionable world, 
© and to. leave us in the lurch by ſome of their late 
+ refinements. Two or three of them have been 
© heard to fay, that they would kill ed old 22 
© man about town. In order to it, they be 
© throw off their clothes as faſt as they LE and. 
have played: all thoſe pranks which you have ſo 
* ſcaſonably taken notice of. We were forced to un- 
© cover after them, being unwilling to give out ſo 
ſoon, and be regarded as veterans in the beau 
monde, Some of us have already _—_ our 
deaths by it. For my own part,. I have not 
without a cold ever fince this fooliſh faſhion 
up. I have followed it thus far with. the hakard 
of my life; and how much farther I muſt go, no- 


© body knows, if your your Pager does not bring us re- 


lief. You ma way Woe yourſelf, that all the anti- 
gquated necks about town are very much obliged. to 
« you. Whatever fires and flames are concealed in 
our boſoms (in which perhaps we vie with the 
« youngeſt of the ſex) they are not ſufficient to re- 
« ſerve us. againſt the wind and weather. In 
ſo many old women under your care, you ks 
© been a real GUARDIAN to us, and favcd the lives of 
many 
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many of your contemporaries. In ſhort, we all of 


us beg leave to ſubſcribe ourſelves, 


« Moſt venerable NzesToOR, i 
* Your humble ſervants and fiſters.” 


I am very well pleaſed with this approbation of 
my good ſiſters. I muſt confeſs I have always lJook- 
en on the tucker to be the decus et tutamen, the or- 
nament and defence of the female neck. My good 
old lady, the Lady Lizard, condemned this Eicn 
from the beginning; and has obſerved to me, with 
ſome concern, that her ſex, at the fame time they 
are letting down their ſtays, are tucking up their 
petticoats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. 

leg difcovers itſelf in proportion with the Po i 


But I may poflibly take another occaſion of hand-. 


ling this extremity, it being my deſign to keep a 
watchful eye over every part of the female ſex, and 
to regulate them from head to foot. In the mean 
time, I ſhall fill up my paper with a letter which 
2 me from another of my obliged correſpon- 
ents. 8 | YE 


© Dear GoarDeer, | 5 

HIS comes to you from one of thoſe un- 
tuckered ladies whom you were ſo ſharp 

upon on Monday was ſe'ennight. I think myſelf. 
mightily beholden to you for the reprehenſion you 
then us. You muſt know I am a famous 
olive 3 But though this complexion makes 
a very good face when there are a couple of black 
ſparkling eyes ſet in it, it makes but a very in- 
f different-neck. Your fair women therefore thought 
of this faſhion, to inſult the Olives and the Bru- 
« netts. They know very well, that a neck of ivory 
does not make ſo fine a ſhow as one of alabaſter. 
It is for this reaſon, Mr. Ironfide, that they are 
+ ſo liberal in their diſcoveries. We know very well, 
+ that 
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© that a woman of the whiteft neck in the world, 
© is to you no more than a woman of ſnow : but 
Ovid, in Mr. Duke's tranſlation of him, ſeems to 
© look upon it with another eye, when he talks of 
« Corinna, and mentions ns 
— « her heaving breaſt, 
« Courting the hand, and ſuing to be preſt.” 
Women of my complexion ought to be more 
. © modeſt, eſpecially fince our faces debar us from 
all artificial whitenings. Could you examine ma- 
ny of thoſe ladies who preſent you with ſuch 
+ beautiful ſnowy cheſts, you would find they are 
not all of a piece. Good father NzsToR, do not 
© Jet us alone until you have ſhortened our necks, 
and reduced them to their ancient ſtandard. 
4 I am your moſt obligead. 
Humble ſervant, 


Ori 


5 I hall have a regard to Olivia's ounce; 
though at the ſame time I cannot but obſerve, that 
her modefty. ſeems to be intirely the reſult of her 


- complexion. | "Ex 


— 
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Nen ego , . | | 
Offendor maculis, guas aut incerig fudit, ; 
| 15 | Hor. Ars Poet. v. 351. 


3 [ vill act ei a Win ide, BE 
Such as our nature's fraiſty may excuſe. | RoSCoMMo>:. 
H E candour which" Horace ſhows inthe motto 
of wy paper, is that which diilinguiſhes 4 


criti⁊ 


than to hear an heathen talking of an 
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critic from a caviller. He declares that he is not 
offended with thoſe little faults in a poetical compo- 
ſition, which may be imputed to inadvertency, or to 
the imperfeQion of human nature. The truth of it 
is, there can be no more a perfect work in the world, 
than a perfect man. To ſay of a celebrated piece, 
that there are faults in it, is in effect to ſay no more, 
than that the author of it was a man. For this rea- 
ſon, I conſider every critic that attacks an author in 
bigh reputation, as the ſlave in the Roman triumph, 

o was to call out to the conqueror, Remember, 
« Sir, that you are.a man.” I ſpeak this in rela- 
tion to the following letter, which criticiſes the works 
of a great poet, whoſe very faults have more beauty 
in them than the moſt elaborate compoſitions of many 
more correct writers. The remarks are very curious 
and juft, and introduced by a compliment to the 
work of an author, who I am ſure would not care 
for being praiſed at the expence of another's repu- 
tation, I muſt therefore defire my correſpondent to 
excuſe me, if I do not publiſh either the preface or 


concluſion of his letter, but only the critical part 


4 22.9 2 4 * 
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© 4 
pig i fs bag 
6 UR tragedy writers have been notoriouſly 
1 defective in giving proper ſentiments to the 
6 they introduce. Nothing ie more common, 


gels and de- 

< vis, the joys of heaven, and the pains of hell, 

6 according to the Chriſtian ſyſtem. Lee's Al- 

* cander diſcovers himſelf to be a Carteſian in the firft 

page of Oedipus: wh | 
| ——— The ſun's ſick too, 

_ ® Shortly he U be an car : 


* 


As 
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As Dryden' s Cleomenes is acquainted with the Co- 
pernicaa hypotheſis two thouſand years before its in- 
vention. 


ec I pon gloag's math aye oem: wage 8 8 
« With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
_ M 
8 nn ck roll 
« Along the vaſt abyſs” 


I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian before 


© me, in which I find Fe uent allufions to ancient 


© hiſtory, and the old mythology of the heathen. 
It is not very natural to ſuppoſe a king of Portu- 
hts out of Ovid's 


| would be borrowing 

723 zorphoſes when ke talk even to thoſe of 

« his own court; but to — Roman fa- 

« bles when he talks to an emperor of Barbary, ſeems 

very extraordinary. But obſerve how he defies 
him out of the claffics in the following lines. 


* Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
3 r 
« To ſtare me into ſtatue?” 


Almeyda at the ſame time is more 1 


* than Don Sebaſtian. She plays an 2 — upon 


c the emperor that is full as good as the 


e Gorgon. . 
« O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
„That one might bourgeon where another fell! 4 
« Still wou'd I five thee work, _ ſtill, n tyrant, 
* And hifs thee with the laſt —— 


She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercules, * him 
« hy down the lion's ſkin, and take the diftaff;* and 
in the following ſpeech utters her paiſion {till more 
<* learnedly. 

£ 6c er tho it 
W were tn death, 

< The prodigy of Thebes wou'd be renew'd, 

« And my divided Game ſhould de frem thine.” 


s The emperor of Barbary thews * 


ang 2 
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© ed with the Roman poets as well as either of his 


« priſoners, and anſwers I ſpeech in the 
© ſame claſſic ſtrain. 2 


c Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee: 
« Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragon's teeth, 
er, and fight themſebves to death. 


« Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Molock's favour- 
c ite author;, wen the Sura, that follow. 8 

« She fill ine vorable, ſtill imperĩous 

« And loud, as if like Bacchus born in thunder.” 4 

* I ſhall conclude my remarks on this part with 
© that poetical complaint of his being in love; and 


© leave my reader to conſider how prettily 'it would 
0 ſound ia the mouth of an emperor of Morocco. 


; 1 The God of love once more has ſhot his fires 


Into my foal, and my whole beyrt receives him.” 


Muley Zeydan is as i ods 's ann as his bro- 
© ther Muley Molock; n 
* of Caſtor and Pollux. | TT 
k % May we nc'er meet! | 
u Far like the twins of Leda, when I monnt, 

„He gattops down the ſkies" —= — 5 
As for the Mufti, we will ſuppoſe that he was 
* bred up a ſcholar, and not only verſed in the law 
P 


The Mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Albor- 
< nox, and Cardinal Wolſey by name. The poet 
ſeems to think he may make every perſon, in his 


play, know as much as himſelf, and talk as well as 
| © he could have done on the ſame oecaſidn. At leaft 


* I deliere every reader will ; 


with me, that the 


© above-mentioned ſentirhents, to which I might have 


added ſeveral others, would have been better ſuited 
Vor. IL | Y to 


— 
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to the court of Auguſtus, than that of Muley Mo- 
lock. I grant they are beautiful in themſelves, and 
much more ſo in that noble language, which was 
peculiar to this great poet. L only obſerve that 
they are improper for the perſon: that make uſe of 
them. Dryden is indeed generally wrong in his 
ſentiments. Let any one read the dialogue between 
Octavia and Cleopatra, and he will be amazed to 
hear a Roman lady's mouth filled with ſuch obſcene 
raillery. If the virtuous Octavia departs from her 
character, the looſe Dolabella is no leſs inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, when all of a ſudden he drops the 
Pagan, and talks in the ſentiments of revealed re- 
ligion. . | 

85 pr — Hen has but 

4 Our forrow for our ſins, and then delights 

To pardon erring man. Sweet merey ſeems 

% Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice; . 
_ « As if there were degrees in infinite ; 

<« And infinite would rather want perfection 

Than puniſh to extent | : 
I might ſhew ſeveral faults of the ſame nature in 
© the celebrated Aurenge Zebe. The impropriety of 
+ thoughts in the ſpeeches of the t M and 
his empreſs has been generally cenfured. Take the 
« ſentiments out of the ſhining dreſs of words, and 
they would be too eoarſe for a ſcene in B te. 
8 
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Hie aliquis de gente bircoſa centurio num 
Dicat : quod ſatis eſt, ſapio mibi; non ego curo 
Ee quod arceſilas, erumnoſique Solver es. 


Pans. . 3. v. 77. 


But, here, ſome captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a foldier's wit, 
. Cries, I have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore; 
And he's a rafcal who pretends to more: 
Damme, whate'cr theſe book-lcarn'd blockheads fay, 
Solon's the vericft ſool in all the play. " D&VDEN, 


F AM very much concerned when I ſee young gen- 
tlemen of fortune and quality ſo wholly ſet upon 
pleaſures and diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe 
improvements in wiſdom and knowledge which may 
make them eafy to themſelves and uſeful to the world. 
The greateſt part of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure 
and grow out of faſhion by that time they are five 
and twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and ami- 
ableneſs of the young man wears off, they have no- 
thing left to recommend them, but Le by the reſt of 
their lives among the lumber and refuſe of the ſpecics. 
It ſometimes happens, indeed, that for want of ap- 
plying themſelves in due time to the purſuits of knov;- 
ledge, they take up a book in their deelining years,. 
and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time they are 
threeſcore. 1 muſt therefore earneſtly preſs my rea- 
ders, who are in the flower of their youth, to labour 
at thoſe accomphſhments which may ſet off their per- 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to /ay in timely 
proviſions for manheod and old age. In ſhort, I 
would adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſſing up e- 
very day the man of fifty, or to conſider how to make 
himſelf venerable at threeſcore. 


Y 2 Voung 
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Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would 
do well to obſerve how the greateit men of antiquity 
made it their ambitign to excel all their contempora- 
ries in knowledge. Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the 


moſt celebrated 1 of human tneſs, took a 


particular care to diſtiaguiſh themſelyes by their fkill 


in the arts and 3 We have ſtill extant ſeveral 


remains of the former, which juſtify the character 
given of him by the learned men of his own age. As 
zor the latter, it is a known ſaying of his, that he 


was more obliged to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him, | 


than to Philip who had given him life and empire. 


There is a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and 
Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle, upon 


3 that he had publiſhed thoſe lectures he had 
i 


given 
of his Perſian conqueſts. | 


- Allexzader to Arifietle, greeting. 


Vo have not done well to publiſh your book of 


ſele& knowledge; for what 1s _— now in which 
I can ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which I have 
been inſtructed in are com municated to every body ? 


For my own part, I declare to you, I would rather 


excel others in knowledge than power. Farewel.? 


We fee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt was 
but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's foul. Know- 
ledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and 
clientially raiſes one man above another. It fimiihes one 
half af the human ſou). It makes being pleaſant to 
us, fills the mind with entertaining views, and admi- 
niſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratifications. It 
gives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to retirement. 
It fals a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and adds 
luſtre to thoſe who are in the poſſeſſion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeful — 

— 


m in private. This letter was written in the 
following words, at a time when he was in the height 
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whether ſpeculative or practical, is, in popular and 
mixed governments, the naturat fource of wealth and 
honour. If we look into moſt af the reigns from the 
eonqueſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of each 
reign have been thoſe who _ raiſcd themſelves. 
The greateſt men are generally O— of that 
particular age in which they Pour A. ſuperior 
capacity for buſineſs, and a more extenſive knowled 

are the ſteps by which a new man often mounts "0%, 


your, and outſhines the reſt of his contemporaries. 


But when men are aCtually born to titles, it is almoſt 
impoſſible that _ ſhorld fail of receiving an addi- 
tional greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh them- 
felves Er 5 
- The ſtory of Solomon's choice does not oply in- 
ſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a 
very fine moral to us, namely, That he who applies 
his heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 
mo proper method for gaining long life, riches, and 
reputation; which are very often not only the rewards, 
but the effects of wiſdom. 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent fubjeR, I ſhall 
firſt of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French 
poet: not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing; 
to ſuch of my. readers as have a taſte of fine writing. 

< In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in æ& 
dream by night: and God faid, Aſk what I ſhalt 

« give thee. And Solomon ſaid, Thou baſt ſhewed 
* unto thy ſervant David my father great mercy, ac- 
« cording as be walked before thee in truth and is 
« righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of heart with 
« thee; and thou haſt kept for him this great kind-- 
Fc 
6 
v 


neſs, that thou haſt given him a ſon to fit on his 
throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord my 
God, thou haſt made thy ſervant king inſtead of 


- + David my father: And Tom bars e child; I 


- + * know 
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% J know not how to go out or come in. Give 
therefore thy ſervant an underſtanding heart to 
« judge thy people, that I may diſcern between 
66 * and bad: for who is able to judge this thy 
« jo great a people? And the ſpeech pleaſed the 
« Lord, that 2 had aſked this thing. And 
God ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked this 
« thing, and haft not aſked for thyſelf long life, nei- 
« ther aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked 
„ the life of thine enemies, but 2 aſked for thy- 
« ſelf, en to diſcern jud t; behold, 
„ to thy Lo, I have . 
ven thee a wiſe 5 heart, ſo that 
« there was none like thee before thee, — 
<< ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And I have alſo 
* given thee that which thou haſt not aſked, both 
< riches and honour, ſo that there ſhall not be any 
among the kings like unto thee all thy days. And 
if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes 
« 1 — as thy father David did 
« walk, then I will len 5 And Solo- 
44 dds. and behold: it was a dream. 
The Freneh has ſhadowed this ſtory in an al- 
ae yp" he feems 
the fable of the three godd ap to Paris, 
er rather from the — of N by 
Xenophon,, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſent- 
ed as real perſons making their court to the hero with 
all their feveral charms and allurements. Health, 
Wealth, Victory and Honour. are introduced ſuc- 
ceſſiyely, in their proper emblems and characters, 
each o them ſpreading her temptations, and recom- 
mending the young monarch's choice. Wiſ- 
dom: enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him with her 
that he gives himſelf up to her. Upon 
which ſhe informs him, that thoſe hb 2 be- 
fore her, were nothing elſe but her 1 — 
WW rn | 
. J: 
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Health, Wealth, Victory, and Honour, ſhould al- 
mu wait on her as her handmaids. oy 


* 


Udem = 
Hom Der fogiente Penn, Hon. 04 2. J. 3. v. 23. 


Scorns the baſe earth, and crowd below; 
** a. 


HE philoſophers of King Charles his reign were 
buſy in finding out the toy of flying. The fa- 
mous Biſhop Wilkins was ſo confident of faceeks in 
it that he ſays he does not queſtion but in the next 
it will be as uſual to hear a man call for his 
* —_— 8 as it is now to 
call for his boots. e humour ſo prevailed among 
the virtuoſos of this reign, that they were actually 
making parties to go up to the moon together, and 
were more put to it in their thoughts how to meet 
with accommodations by the way, than how to get 
thither. Every one knows the ſtory of the 
Lady, who at the fine tins wes belding epiſes in 
the air for their reception. I always leave ſuch trite 
quotations to my reader's private. recollection. For 
which. reaſon alſo I ſhall forbear extracting out of 
authors ſeveral inſtances of particular perſons, who 
have arrived at ſome perfection in this art, and exhi · 
bited ſpecimens of it before multitudes of beholders, 


RO ET NOONE wy ons GAR Bo 


from an artiſt, who is now taken up 
— mr a — Wer TIN 
tat of Decals 
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the Tower-guns, 


«© Mr. Ion sI DE, 


Nowe that you are a great encourager of in- 
genuity, I think fit to acquaint you that I 
have made a conſiderable progreſs in the art of fly. 
ing. I flutter about my room two or three hours 
in a morning; and when my wings are on, can go 
above a hundred yards at a hop, ſtep, and jump. 
I can already fly as well as a turkey-cock, and im- 


prove every day. If I proceed as I have begun, 1 


intend to give the world a proof of my proficiency 
in this art. Upon the next public thankſgiving- 
day, it is my deſign to ſit aſtride the dragon upon 
Bow-ſteeple, from whence, after the firſt diſcharge of 
I intend to mount 5 7 air, 
fly over Fleet - ſtreet, and pitch upon y-pole 
to whe Strand ; from thence, by a gradual — 

the beſt of my way for St. James's 


of any other man's — ang I 
intend to work for the court myſelf, "and will have 
journeymen under me to furniſh the reſt of the na- 
tion. I likewiſe defire, that I may have the ſole 
teaching of perſons of quality, in which I ſhail 
ſpare neither time nor 2 until I have made them 
as expert as myſelf. Iwill fly with the women upon 
my back for the firſt fortnight. I ſhall appear at 
next maſquerade, dreſſed up in all my feathers and 
plumage like an Indian prinee, that the quality 
may ſec how pretty they will look in their travel-- 
ling habits. You - know, Sir, there is an unac- 
e of all kinds; for 
which on, when 1 talk of practiſing to fly, filly 

people think me an owl for my pains : but, Sir, 


6 you 


2 


ata 
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« you know better thin I need not enumerate 
to you the benefits which will accrue to the public 
* from this invention; as how the roads of England 
vill be ſaved when we travel through theſe new 
6 _— and how all family accounts will be 
0 ned in the article of coaches and horſes. I 
need not mention poſts and packet - boats, with 
many other conveniencies of liſe, which will be ſup- 


3 8 plied this way. In ſhort, Sir, when mankind are 
in poſſeſſion of this art, they will be. able to do 


« more bufineſs in threeſcore and ten years, than they 
* could do in a thouſand by the methods now in uſe. 


] therefore recommend myſelf and art to your pa- 


tronage, and am 
: Tour moſt humble ſervant.” 


I have fully confidered the project of theſe our mo- 
dern Dzdaliſts, and am reſolved ſo ſar to diſeourage 
it, as to prevent any perſon from flying in my time. 
It would fill the world with innumerable immorali- 
ties, and give ſuch occaſions for intrigues as people 


cannot meet with who have nothing but legs to carry 


them. You ſhould have a couple of lovers make a 
midnight aſſignation upon the top of the monument, 
and ſee the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both 
ſexes like the outſide of « pigeon-houſe. Nothing 
would be more frequent than to ſee a beau flying in 
garret-window, or a- gallant giving.chaſe to his 
miſtreſs like a hawk after a lark. There would be 
no walking in a ſhady wood without fpringing a ; 
of Toaſts. The A huſband 1 5 - wh 
was doing over his head: if he were jealous, indeed, 
he might clip his wife's wings; but what would this 
arail, when there were) of whore-maſters per- 
petually hovering over his houſe? What concern would 
the father of a tamily be in, all the time his daugh- 


ter was upon the _ Every heireſs muſt have an 


heels. In fhort, the whole, 


old woman flying at 
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air would be full of this kind of Gibier, as the French 
call it. I do allow, with my correſpondent, that there 
would be much more buſineſs done than there is at 
preſent. However, ſhould he apply for ſuch a patent 
as he ſpeaks of, I queſtion not but there would be 
more petitions out of the city againſt it, than ever yet 
appeared againſt any monopoly whatſoever. Every 
tradeſman that cannot keep his wife a coach, could 
keep her a pair of wings, and there is no doubt but 
. ſhe would be every morning and evening taking the, 
air with them, 1 | 
L have here only conſidered the ill conſequences of 
this invention in the influence it would have on love- 
affairs. I have many more objections to make on 


other accounts; but theſe I ſhall defer publiſhing un- 
til I ſee my friend aſtride the dragon. 


* 
_ n a I ” 
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. cnpit 
Inftitui, currente rota,” cur urceus exit? Hox. Ars Poet. v. 21. 


When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 
Why is the end io little and io low ! | 


LAST night received a letter from an honeſt 
1 citizen, who it ſeems is in his honey-moon. H 
is written by a plain man on a plain ſubject, but has 
an air of good ſenſe and — honeſty in it, which 
may perhaps pleaſe the public as much as myſelf. I 
ſhall not therefore Aur the giving it a place in my 
paper, which is defigned for common uſe, and for 
the benefit of the poor as well as the rich. 


c Good Mr. Isoxs$1DE, : Cheapſide, July 28. 


6 I HAVE lately married a very pretty body, 
c who being ſamething younger end richer than 


« mylcit, 


.  ; ROSCOMMON> 
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© myſelf, I was adviſed to go a-wooing to her in a 
© finer ſuit. of clothes than ever I wore in my life; 
© for I love to dreſs plain, and ſuitable to a man of 
my rank. However, I gained her heart by it. 
Upon the wedding-day, I put myſelf, according to 
© cuſtom, in another ſuit fire-new, with ſilver but- 
© tons to it. I am ſo out of countenance among my 
* neighbours upon being ſo fine, that I heartily 
c with my clothes well worn out. I fancy every 
body obſerves me as I walk the ſtreet, and long 
© to be in my old plain geer again. Beſides, for- 
< ſooth, they have put me in a filk night-gown and 
< a gaudy fool's cap, and make me now and then 
e ftand in the window with it. I am aſhamed to be 
« dandled thus, and cannot look in the glaſs with- 
out bluſhing to ſee myſelf turned into ſuch a pret- 
< ty little maſter. They tell me I muſt "ppc in my 
« wedding-ſuit for the firſt month at leaft ; after 
5 am reſolved to come again to my every 
« day's clothes; for at preſent, every day is Sunday 


with me. Now, in my mind, Mr. Iaoxsipz, this 


is the wrongeſt way of proceeding in the world. 
When a man's perſon is new and unaccuſtomed to 
© a young body, he does not want w thing elſe to 
« ſet him off, The novelty of the lover has more 
« charms than a wedding-ſuit. I ſhould think there- 
« fore, that a man ſhould keep his finery for the lat- 


| © ter ſeaſons of marriage, and not begin to dreſs 


until the honey-moon is over. I have obſerved at 
< a Lord-Mayor's feaſt, that the ſweet-meats do not 
< make their appearance until people-are cloyed with 
© beef and mutton, and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. 
« But inftead of this, we ſerve up delicacies to our 
« oueſts, when their appetites are keen, and coarſe 


diet when their bellies are full. As bad as I hate 


my filver-buttoned coat and filk ni ht-gown, I am 
< afraid of leaving them off, not knowing whether 
< my wife vill not repent of her marriage * 
2 | E 1 
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© ſhe ſees what a plain man ſhe has to her huſband. 
Pray, Mr. Izonspt, write ſomething to prepare 
* her * and let me know whether you think ſhe 
5 can ever love me in a hair button. | 


I am, Ee. 


e tel y 


ou of my white gloves, 
« which, they {1 3 6k 12 
th. 


uſt wear all the firſt 


— My ndent's obſervations are very juſt, and 
may be in 16w life; but to turn them to the 
advantage of people in higher ſtations, I ſhall raiſc 
the _moral, and obſerve ſomethi rallel to the 
wooing and Gay: Aa in the viour of ; 
ſons 4 8 er lon experience in the world, 
and refleions upon mankind, I fand one 
occaſion of unhappy marria 
common, is not very attended to. t J 
mean is this. Every man in the time of courtſhip, 
and in the firſt entrance of marria gh rb 
behaviour like my correſpondent's holiday ſuit, w 
is to laſt no longer than until he is ſettled in * 
n of his miſtreſs. He reſigns his inclinations 


and underſtanding to her humour and opinion. He 


neither loves nor hates, nor talks, nor thinks in con- 
tradiction to her. He is controlled by a nod, mor- 


tified by a frown, and by a ſmile. The 
poor young lady falls in love with this fi creature, 
nd cxpetis of kim the func behaviour life. Ina 


_ bittle time the finds that ke has a will of his own, 
that he pretends to diflike what ſhe approves, and 
that inſtead of treating her like a goddeſs, he uſes 
her like a woman. t ſtill makes the — 
worſe, we find the moſt abjeQ flatterers de 

into the ee tyrants. This naturally 12 * 
ſpouſe ſullenneſ and diſcontent, ſpleen and va- 


pour, 


which, though very 


le 
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pour, which, with a little diſcreet management, make 
a very comfortable marriage. I very much approve | 
of my friend Tom Truelove in this particular. Tom 
made love to a woman of ſenſe, and always treated 
her as ſuch during the whole time of courtſhip 
His natural temper and breeding hindered him 
from doing any thing diſagreeable, as his ſinceri 
and frankneſs of behaviour made him converſe wit 
her before marriage, in the ſame manner he intend - 
ed to continue to do afterwards. Tom would often 
tell her, « Madam, you ſee what a ſort of man I am. 


If you will take me with all my faults about me, 1 


<« promiſe to mend rather than grow worſe,” I re- 
member Tom was once hinting his diſlike of ſome little 
trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or done. Upon which ſhe 
aſked him, how he would talk to her after marriage, 
if he talked at this rate before? « No, Madam”, ſays 
Tom, I mention this now, becauſe you are at your 
c own diſpoſal ; were you at mine, I ſhould be tos 
<« penerous to do it. In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and 
has ever ſince been better than his word. The lady 
has been diſappointed on the Tight fide, and has 
found nothing more diſagreeable in the huſband than 
ſhe diſcovered in the lover. & TT 2 
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Alveos accipite, et ceris 


5 infundite : 
Fuci recuſant, apibus ; 


10 Pacer. 


cet | . 
PHEADR. Fab. 13. J. 3. v. 9 


Take the hives, and fall to work upon the honey-combs b 
The drones refuſe, the bees accept the propoſal. 


THINK myſelf obliged to acquaint the pub 
T. lic, that the Lion's 5 of which I advertifed 
Vor. II. | y 4 | | them 


) 
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is now erected at But- 


them about a 
ton's coffechouſe in ufo ſtreet, Covent- Garden, 
where it opens its mouth at all hours for the recep- 
tion of ſach intelligence as ſuall be thrown into it. 
It is reckoned. an excellent piece of workmanſhip, 
and was deſigned E great hand, ĩa imitation of the 
antique Egyptian lion, the face of it bein ; compound- 
| ed out of that of a lion and a winark, - features 
are ſtrong and well furrowed. The whiſkers are ad- 
mired by all that have ſeen them. It is planted on 
the weſtern fide of the coffee-houſe, holding i its paws 
under the chin | a box,” which contains wy 
thing that he ſwallows. He is indeed a proper em 
man . V7 head and 
ws. 
"y need not acquaint my readers, that my Line; like 
2 moth or book-worm, feeds upon nothing but paper, 
and ſhall only beg of them, to diet him with wholeſome 
and Cubſtabtzal food. I muſt therefore defire, that 
they will not g him, either with nonſenſe or ob- 
frenity; and likewiſe infift, that his mouth be 
not defiled . with ſcandal; for I would not make uſe of 
him to revile the human ſpecies, and ſatirize thoſe 
who are his betters. - I ſhall not ſuffer him · to worry 
any man's reputation, nor indeed fall on any perſon 
whatſoever, ſuch only excepted, as diſgra 


ce the name 
of this generaus animal, and under the title of lions, 
contriye the ruin of their fellow- ſubjects. I muſt de- 
fire Iikewiſe, that intriguers will not make a pimp of 
my Lion, and by his means convey their thoughts to 
one another. Thoſe who. are read in the hiffo ory of 
the Popes, obſerve, that the Leos have been the beſt, 
and the Innocents the worſt of that ſpecies; and I 
that I mall not be thought to derogate from 
my Lion's character, by repreſenting him as ſuch 2 
| peaceable r well - deſignin Beat 
1. intend to * once every oy The roar» 
\ REO. "gs 


« inge of the Lion, and hope to make lim roar ſo 
as to be heard over all the Britiſh nation. 
If my correſpondents will do their parts in 1 


ing him, and ſupplying him with ſuitable prov: 


fon, I queſtion not but the Lion's head wall bh 
reckoned the beſt Head in England. 

There is a notien generally — che world; 
that a Lion is a dangerous creature to all women who 
are not virgins ; which may have given occaſion to 4 
fooliſh report, that my Lion's jaws' are ſo contrived, 
as to ſnap the hands of any af the female ſex, who 
are not thus qualified to approach it with fafety. I 
ſhall not ſpend much time in expoſing the falſity of 
this report, which I believe will not weigh any thing 
with women of ſenſe: I ſhall only fay, that there is 


not one of the ſex in all the neighbourhood of i. 


vent Garden, who may not put her hand in bis 
mouth with the ſame ſecurity as if ſhe were a veſtal. 
Hawever, that the ladies may not be deterred from 
correſponding with me by this method, I muſt ac- 
quaint them, that the coffeeman has a little daughter 
of about four. years, old, who. has been virtuouſly e- 
ducated, and will lend her hand upon this n to 
any lady that ſhall deſire it of her. 

In the mean time, I muſt further acquaint my fair 
readers, chat I have thoughts of makin a further 
proviſion for them at my ingenious Mr. Mot- 
teux's, or at Corticelli's, or ſome other place fre- 
quented by the wits and beauties of the ſex. As I 
Have here a lion's head for the men,, L ſhall there 
erect an unicorn's. head for the ladies, and will ſo 
contrive ĩt, that they may put in their intelligence at 
the top of the — which ſhall * it · into a little 

receptacle at the bottom prepared for that purpoſe. 
Out of the{ two magaz — hall ſupply 42 toun 
from time to time — what may tend to their edifi-- 
cation, and at the ſame time carry on an epiſtolary, 
correſpondence between the two heads, not a little 
Z. 2 beneficiak 
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beneficial both to the public and to myſelf. As both 
theſe monſters will be very inſatiable, and devour 
you quantities of paper, there will no fmall uſe re- 
__ from them to that manufacture in particu · 
| The following letter having been left. with the 


Keeper of the Lion, with a requeſt from the writer 


that it may be the firſt morſel which is put into his 
mouth, I ſhall communicate it to the public as it 
came to my hand, without examining whether it 
he proper nouriſhment, as I intend to do for the 
tuture. | 4 | 7 ' 


. © Mr, GuanDians 


* 


« NJ Ov predeceſſor, the SpeAator; endearoured, 


6 but in vain, to improve the charms of the fair 


_ «© ſex, by expoſing their dreſs whenever it launched 


« into extremities. Among the reſt, the great petti- 
coat came under his conſideration; but, in contra- 
diction to whatever he has ſaid, they ſtill refolutely 
perſiſt in this faſhion. The form of their bottom 
is not, I confeſs, altogether the fame; for where- 
as before it was of an orbicular make, they now 
look as if they were preſſed, fo that they ſeem to 
deny acceſs to any part but the middle. Many arc 
the inconveniencies that accrue to her Majeſty's 
loving ſubjects from the ſaĩd petticoats, as hurting 
mens ſhins, ſweeping down the ware of induftri- 
ous females in the ſtreets, Cc. I faw a young lady 
fall down the other day; and believe me, Sir, / ſhe 
very much reſembled an overturned bell without a 
clapper. Many other diſaſters I could tell you of, 
that befal themſelves, as well as others, by means 


DTAN, you would join with me, in ſhowi=g your diſ- 
* like of fuch a monſtrous fafhion 5 and I hope, when 
the ladies fee it is the opinion of two of the wiſeſt 


«© men 


3 


of this unwieldy garment. I wiſh, Mr. Guaz- 


* men in Eoglaod, they will be convinced of their 
6 folly. 
© ] am, 81 R, | 
© Your daily reader and admirer, 
_— -. © Ton PLaix.” 


— * _— — 
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 Jhgenium par matericn——= Juv. Sat. 1. v. 151. 
A genius equal to the ſubject. | 


enquire after the works of the author who has 
written them, and by that means diſcover what it is 
he likes in a compoſition 37 for there is no queſtion: 
but every man aims at leaſt at what he thinks beau- 
tiful in others. If 1 find by his own manner of writ- 
ing that he is heavy and taſteleſs, I throw aſide his 
Criticiſms with a ſecret indignation, to ſre a man 


without genius or politeneſs dictating to the world. 


on ſubjects which I find are above his reach 

If the critic has'publiſhed nothing but rules and 
obſervations in criticiſm, F then conſider whether 
there be a propriety and . 2 in his thoughts 
and words, clearneſs and delicacy in his remarks, 
wit and good- breeding in his raillery; but if, in the 
place of all thefe; I find nothing but dogmatical ſtu- 


pidity, I muſt beg ſuch a writer's pardon, if I have 


no manner of deference for his 5 and refuſe. 
to conform myſelf to his-taſte.. 


_ * So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, 
rr e the fofter rules of rhimes. 
Well do they play the careful critics part, 
lnſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art :: 
. Rules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, 
Then ſhew us what are bad, by what they write.” 
Mr. Sk to dir R. TME NL. 
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Hen I read rules of Criticiſm, I immediately 
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The greateſt critics among the ancients, arc thoſe 


who have the moſt excclled in all other kinds of 


compoſition, and have ſhown the height of good 


writing, even in the precepts which they have given 


for it. 


Among the moderns, likewiſe, no critic has ever 


pleaſed, or been looked upon as authentic, who did 


not ſhow. by his practice that he was a maſter of the 


theory: T have now one before me, who, after hav- 
ing given many proofs of his performances, both in 


poetry and proſe, obliged the world with ſeveral cri-- 
tical works.. The author I mean is Strada. His 


PrOLUSION. on the ſtyle of the moſt famous among 
the ancient Latin poets who are extant, and have 
written in epic verſe, is one of the moſt entertaining, 


as well as the moſt juſt pieces of criticiſm that I have 
erer read. I ſhall make the plan of it the ſubject of 


this day's paper. 


It is commonly known, that Pope Leo the tenth 


vas a great patron of learning, and ũſed to be pre- 


ſent at the performances, converſations, and diſputes 


of all the moſt polite writers of his time. Upon 


this bottom Strada founds the following narrative. 
When this pope was at his villa, that ſtood upon 


an eminence. on the banks of. the Tiber, the poets 
contrived the following pageant or machine for his 


entertainment. They. made a huge floating moun- 


tain, that was ſplit at the top, in imitation of Par- 
naſſus. There were ſeveral marks on it, that diſtin- 
guiſhed it for the habitation of heroic poets. Of all 
the muſes, Calliope only made her appearance. It 


was covered up and down with groves of laurel. 


Pegaſus appeared hanging off the - fide of a rock, 


with a- fountain running 


trumpets, and in a kind of Epic meaſure; for it was 


wwed forward by fix huge wheels, three on a 


— 


C 


om his heel. This float»: 
ing Parnaſſus. fell down the river to the ſound. of 
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ſide, that, by their conſtant motion, carried on the 
machine, until it arrived before the pcpe's villa. 

The repreſentatives of the ancient poets were diſ- 
poſed in ſtations ſuitable to their reſpective charac- 
ters. Statius was poſted on the higheſt of the two 


ſummits, which was faſhioned in the form of a pre- 


cipice, and hung over the reſt of the. mountain in 4 
dreadful manner, ſo that people regarded him with 
the ſame terror and curiolity as they look upon a 
daring rope-dancer, whom they expect to fall every 
moment. 1 | 

Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which 
was lower, and at the ſame time more ſmooth and e- 
ven than the former. It was obſerved likewiſe: to be 


more barren, and to produce, on ſome ſpots of it, 


plants that are unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the 
gardeners call exotics. | =. 
Lucretius was very buſy about the roots of the 
mountain, being wholly intent upon the motion and 
management df the machine, which was under his 
conduct, and was indeed of his invention. He was 
ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels, and covered 


with machinery, that not above half the poet appear- 


ed to the ſpectators, though, at other times, by the 
working of the engines, he was raiſed up, ard be- 
came as conſpicuous as any of the brotherhood. 

Ovid did not ſettle in any particular piace, but 
ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and 
activity. But as he did not much care for the toil 
and pains that were requiſite to climb the upper part 
of the hill, he was generally roving about the bot- 
tom of it. | 

But there was none who was placed in a more 


eminent ſtation, and had a greater proſpect under 
him, than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegaius with all 


the heat and intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed defir- 


ous of mounting into the clouds upon the back of 


bim. But. as the hinder feet. of the horſe —_— 
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the mountain, while the body reared up in the air, 
the poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from ſlid- 
ing off his bac inſomuch that the people often gave 
him for gone, and cried out, * now and then, that 
he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modeſty 3 in his looks, was · ſeated 

by liope, m the midit of a plantation of laurels 
- which grew w thick about him, and almoſt covered him- 
with their ſhade. He would net, perhaps, have been 
feen in this retirement, but that it was impoſſible to 
look upon Calliope without ny Virgil at the ſame 
time. 

This poetical ma was no "RI arrived 
before the pope's villa, but they received an invita- 
tion to land which they did-accordingly. The halt 
prepared for their reception, was filled. with an audi- 
| ence of the greateſt eminence for quality and polite- 
nefs. The poets took their places, and repeated each 


of them a poem, written in the ſtyle and fpirit of 


thoſe immortal authors whom they repreſented. _ 
ſubject of theſe: ſeveral poems, with the jud 

paſſed upon each of them, may be an en- 
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Books, an odd collection of them, 60. 
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The Ficvxzs ee to 4 NumBER in which the 
Matters are contained. | 


24 
Ac vu kite, xt Oxford, to great reaſons g them, 


Aleibiades, 8 foliloquy before an engagement, 


81. 
Alexander, a letter from "TT to Ariſtotle, 111. | 
Animals, a degree of gratitude owing to them that ſerve ws, en | 
cruelty towards them condemned, ibid. So 
Annihilation, by whom 


deſired, 89. I 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, deſcribed, 82. 5 


Artificers, capital, a petition from them, 64. 
Aſpaſia, a moſt excellent woman, 2, 5. 
Afphalrites, lake of, a diſcourſe thereon, 6. 
Aſtronomy, the ſtudy of it recommended, 70. 
Atalantis (the author of it) to whom => bug 105. 
Atheiſm more grievous. than religion, 93. 
Aurenge-Zebe, tragedy of, wherein faulty, 110. 


. account of one raiſing contributions, we: 


B. 


) EAR-BAITING a barbarous cuſtom, 6r. 

Beau, a ſpecies to be oommiſerated, 62. 

Beauty, inconveniencies attending it, 85. , 
imperſect, deſcribed by Prior, 85. 

Beveridge, Biſhop, a ſublime paſſage quoted from his works, * 
— when that diſcipline & neceſſary, 74. 


Boys, their delights cheap and innocent, 62. 
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Bulinelia, angry about the tucker, 109. De 
Button, Daniel, his letter in Pee of his own colehoue, 85. Ve 
— twiſting, not eloquent, 8 | Di: 
- | 
th | Dil 
AMBRAY, Fenelon, Archbiſhop of, account of his trea- * 
tiſe of the um wiſdom _ — of God, Dr 
69. "Do 
Cato, beautiful nile! in that wag” 3 „ > 
Charity ſchools recommended, 105. D- 
China, Emperor of, honours none till after death, 96. | , 
Church (Chriſtian) the divine order and economy thereof, com- 
pared to the fabric of St. Paul's, 70. 237 
Church, the word miſapplied, 80. . 
wherein the word wants explanation, 80. 5 E 
Clarina, a young lady unhappy by her Ao 8. Ev 
Claſſies, abſotately neceſſary to ſtudy them, 86. | | Ex 
Claudian (Strada 's) 115. | 1 
Cleomenes, a tragedy, by Dep, wherein faulty, 110. = 
 Clergymen abuſed, 80. | | 
Climate (Britiſh) very wenne 12. — | 
Club of little men; 91. | xg 
— ſhort club, ibid. , 1 
tall club, 108. | 8 25 | 
Cock-fighting, a barbarous e 61. 3 2 55 — 1 
Cold bath, recommeiided, 13. 11 F; 
Colleges, chiefly erected on religious . 6a. e mY 
Comet, a remarkable one in 1680 deſeribed, 70g. . Fl 
Common fame, viſion of, 67. r ä Fl 
Congreve, Mr. characters drawn by him, 85, 115. Fl 
Courtſhip,- the extravagance of it deſcribed, 113. pe | Fe 
Craſſus, an old lethargic valetudirarian; 1023. . 10 
Crities, wherein they differ from cavillers, 110. | , 
the ſeverity.of one on the fireworks on the Thames, 703. Fr 
the character and marks of an ill one by Mr. ens, | Fr 
ne. 
Criticiſm on ſereral FE of Dryden s and Lee's, 110. "OF 
Cuſtoms, barbarous in England, an account of them, 61. 
aa rus, his heroic chaſtity, 61. F. 
ADALUS, his letter about flying. 112. L F. 
Dead men, only have „ N in W 22 
Definition of words neceſſary, 80. 1 3 
A * DctraGtion,, 
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8 too eaſily given into by the ladies, $5. 

Devotion, early hours of, the advantages of it, 65. 

Diaper, James, his letter recommending Tom's coffechouſe for 
politeneſs of converſation, 92. 

Diogenes, his opinion eoncerning the poor and rich, 94. | 

Ditton and Whiſton, their letter concerning the longitude, 107. 

Don Sebaſtian, by Dryden, wherein that tragedy is faulty, 110. 

Dream of a window in Aurelia's breaſt, 106. 

Dreſs, the greateſt motive to love, 81. 

Dryden, faulty in his ſentiments, 110. . 


Þ' Urfey, his play of the plotting ſiſters commended 82. 


E. 


' DUCATION, various errors therein, 94, 95. 
| Epic poem, receipt to make one, 78. 
Eve; her innocence to be imitated, not her nakedneſs, 100. 
Examiner (author of) miſapplies the word church, and abuſes 
the clergy, lords and commons, 80. 
his inſolence to a biſhop of the church of England, 90. 
writes in defence of popery, ibid. Letters concern 
ing him, 53, web An advocate for a lady who was faid not 
to be lain with, 63. | 5 


„ 


12 of Pilpay on the uſage of animals, 61. 
Fame, common, houſe of, deſcribed, 66. 
Fire-works on the 'Thames, deſcription of them, 103. 
a fine one deſcribed by Strada, ibid, 
Flies and Free-thinkers compared, 70. 
Florella, angry about the tucker, 109. 
Flying, a humour in the reign of Charles II. 112. 
Foundling-hofpitals, wherein uſeful, 105. 
Fontainbleau (palace of) deſcribed, 101. 
France, temperance of the climate, 104. 
court of, 101. A tour thither, 104. 
Free-thinkers, unthinking wretches, 62. Enemies to truth, 83. 
— —— onſiderations offered to them on the being of 3 
God, 88. Contribute to idolatry, 89. No friends to liber- 
ty, 83. Condemned for affeQting ſingularity, 89. | 
French, very courteous and talkative, 101. The happieſt peo» 
ple in the world, 104. Their kindneſs — to ſtran · 
gers, 101. 


Traue wh a rations) and ſublime idea of it, * 


NENT ER ARES 


Ga low, between a footman and a * 
| vant, 87 
Genius, neceſlary to dreſs well, ibid. | 
Gluttony, barbarous and deſtructive, 61. 
Good breeding, the neceſſity of it, 94. 
SGood- nature and charity, recommended, 79. 
Griffins, a treatiſe on the exiſtence of them, 60. 


H. 


Hu , prologue therein, as ſpoken by Mr. Will. Peer, 82. 
—— Nic. his whimſical letter concerning public 
irit 


8. 
Holt, 1 Chief Juſtice, his i integrity, 9 8. 
| 3 rere „e 


merit, 93. 
Horſe, deſeribed by Homer, Virgil, Oppian, Lucan, and Pope; 86. 
— Job's deſcription of one, better than Homer's or Virgil's, ib. 
Hoſpitals, a viſit to them, 79. For foundlings recommended, 105. 
How-d'-ye-call, Sufan, her petition, 64. 

Humanity to be extended to the meaneſt creature, 61. 
Hunting, a remain of Gothic barbarity, 61. A barbarous cuſ- 
tom therein, ibid. 8 a 

Hypocriſy, rebuked by our Saviour, 93. 


'L 


12 that 3 reflefions on that name, 74. 

Janglings, matrimonial, 73. 

Idle men, monſters in the creation, 157. 

Idolatry, a ſottiſn ſort of worſhip, 88. 

Immortality of the ſoul, arguments in proof of it, 89, 93. 

Ingratitude of men to beaſts, 61. 

Intrigue between a footman and a maid-ſerrant, 8). 

— in low life, ibid. 

Io, hart ah fine poctical paintings therein, particularly of a 

Johoſon the player, a good actor, 82. 

ironſidle, Neſtor, Eſq; how related to the Bickerſtaffs, 94. A 
piece of true tempered ſteel, 102. 

Judges, the advantage of continuing them during good behaxi- 
our, 95. 


Jaltice, the greateſt of all virtues, ibid. 
k. 8 


NOWLEDGE, purſuit thereof "recommended to youth, 111. 
f 2 OY it, ibid, | 


LAIS, 


. 


L. 


1128 hiſtory abuſes her, 85. 

La nd intereſt and trade ſupport each other, 56. 

Largeneſs of mind, refleftions on that diſpoſition, 70. 

Learning, the natural ſource of wealth and honour, 111. 

Leo X. Pope, his entertainment of the poets, 115. 

Letter from Alexander to Ariſtotle, 111. 

— from Neſtor Ironſide to Sir Harry Lizard, 68. | 
' Libertine, Athenian, his. moral ſoliloquy, 8r. Prayer of ar: 

Engkſh libertine, ibid. 

Liberty, freethinkers enemies thereto, $3. 

Life, its ſeveral ſtages have ſeveral pleaſures, 62. 

Lilly, Charles, his petition, 64. | 

Lion to be ſet up at Button's coffechouſe, 95, 114. | \ 
Lion, Walſingham's maſter-ſpy, ſome account of him, 71. | = 
Lions, ſpies fo called, inſeſting London, deſcribed, 71. | & 
Little men, a club of them, gz. 

Loan-bank, a project, 107. 

 Longbottom (John) the barder, his b 64. $ 
Longitude, propoſals concerning. the MAGE of it, x08. 3; 
Eove, in low life, 87., : = 
Lucan's Strada commended, 115. 

Lucretius (Strada s) ibid.. 

Lycurgus, the character of a good maſter, 87. 
the Spartan, his good laws concerning matrimony, too: 


M. 


ARLBOROUGH op ava of), inſulted by the Examiner, 80. 

Marriage, what. often occaſions unhappineſs therein, 113. 
Marriage janglings, 73- | 1 
Maſter, how he ſhould behave towards his ſervants, 87, 4 
Medals, modern, an error in diſtributing them, 9 | 
propoſal for making them more general- and . uſeful, he 

Dr. Swift, ibid. 
Melancholy (pills to purge) a collection of ſongs ſo called, 68. 
Meliſſa and Polydore, their ſtory, 885. 
Mind. (human) reſtleſs after happineſs, 83 | 
— principle of attraction therein, 126.. | >» 
Miſers, obſervations on them, 77. | 
ac on. the ſame principle as critics, ibid. 
— not happy in their riches,. 83. 
Miſochiroſophus (Johannes) „ letter, complaining; | 

of button-orators, 84. : 
Moderate man, an ode by Mr. D*Urfey commended, 67. 
3 WWF ron. 
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Modeſty loſt among the ordinary part of the world, 85. 
Moliere, his obſervation of making a dinner, 78. 


| Morning prayer recommended, 65. 
Mottenx (Peter) an unicorn's * be erected there, 114. 


N. 
ATURE, ets wt 103. 
Necks of women immodeſtly expoſed, 100, 10g. 


Nomenclators, who, 107. 
Norwood (John) peruke-maker, his petition, 64. 


O. 
EDip Us, faults in that tragedy, II0. 
Operators.(Cephalic) their petition, 64. 
Oppian, his deſeription of a war horſe, 86. . 
Oratory, an odd kind of it condemned, 84.. 
Oxid, quotation from him about humanity to animals, 67. 


P. : 


AINTING, in poetry, what it. is, 86. 
Palaces of the French king deſcribed, 10T. | 
Pandemonium. of Milton propoſed to hoy repreſented in "I 
works, 103. 

Parents generally err in marrying their children, 5% 
——— too artful and mercenary in the diſpoſal of their chi- 
. dren; ibid. 
Pedants, their veneration for Greek and Latin condemned, 90. 
Peer (Mr. William) his character and cxcellencies, 82. 
broke his heart for growing fat, ibid. 

Perſian Sultan, an inſtance of the juſtice of one, 95. 

Petticoat, great, the grievance tlicreof, 114. 

Phenomena of nature imitated by art, 103. 

Phariſces, fox what-blamed by Chrift, 93. 

Philautus and hits cockle-ſhells affrontcd, 92. 
Philoſopher, ſelf-tanght, Arabian notion of fack an ane, 61. 

Pigeon (Bat) his pctition, 64. 

Pilpay, his fable * cruel ofige of aniinals, 61. 

Pindar compared Tom D*Urfey,. 67. 

Plain (Tom) his letter complaining of great 1 114. 
- Plato, his anſwer · to a ſcandalous report of him, 85. 

Players robbed in their journey to Oxford, 91. 

Pleaſure, variety of, prepared for · the the different ſtages of Ife, 62. 
ſenſual, the laweſt; ibid. 

Plotting ſiſters, that plæy honour'd — 82. 
Plutarch, examples of his good-nature, 6 


Pocts,, tragic, errors committed by theay. 110. 
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Polydore and Mehle, their ſtory, $5. 3 
Pope, Mr. his-deſcription of a war-horſe, 86. 8927 
Popes, the Leos the = and Innocents the worſt, T4. 
Poſture-maſter, his frolics about clothes, 102. 

Pounce, Huch, the iron poet, his petition, 64. 8 
„Practical Chriſtianity, by Dr. Lucas, a ſpecimen of that work, 63. 
Prayer, common, of the church of Entland, its excellency, 65. 
Prior, Matthew, his character of perfect beauty, 85. 

Proluſions of Strada on the ſtyle of poets, 115. 

Public ſpirit, humourous miſtakes concerning it, 58. 

Purville, Mr. the property-man, account of his being rob . 
Puzzle, Peter, his dream, 106. hol, 95: 


| Q. | 
| concerning matrimony, 57.. 
R. 


ALEIGH, Sir Walter, his yg et Walſingham, 71. 
Reading, how abuſed, 60. 


Recipe for making an epic poem, 78. 


Reformation of manners, a project for that purpoſe, 107. 
Religion, inquiries into it urged, 75. 
Rich men, what Diogenes ſaid of them, gr: 


| 3 Eſau, his memorial i in behalf o hunters, "Y 


8. 


GQADDUCEESn may be called Freethinkers among the Jews, 93. 
Scandal, a vice the fair ſex too eaſily give into, 85. 

Scandal, a tax paid by the meritorious, ibid.. 

Schools, the pleaſure of them, 62. 

Scriptures, the belief of them conſidered, 75. 


Segonia (John De) account of his combat with his brother, 104. 


Serrants,,the duty of maſters towards them, 87. 

Shame, fear of it overcomes tendernefs,. 105. 

— the uſe of it; 92. 

Short club, account of it, 9, 93. 

Silvio, his bill of coſts in courting Zafinda, 94. 

Similes, difficult to ſucceed in them 64. 

Smooth, Arthur, his letter about bis ite who is ſeldom very 
angry, 73. | 

Sneezing, a treatiſe thereon, 60.. . 

Snow, artificial, before the French king, 103: 

Socrates, his-remarks-on philoſophy, 70. 

Softly, Simon, ill uſed by a widow, bug 

Solomon, his choice of wiſdom,. 111; 

Spies, the uſe Secretary Walſingham made of them; 71. 

Strada, his excellent proluſions, If. 8 
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inns, angry about the tucker, 1 


R- - 
| Tae, its intereſt the ſame with that of — 76. 
ragedy- writers, wherein notoriouſly defective, 110. 
love, Tom, the character of a good huſband, 113, 


ock, Tim, the hero of the ſhort club, 92. 
1 rks, their humanity to-animals, GE. 
Ut il uſed and il paid, 90. 


it 1 , & OR 
F \ ] ERSAILLES deſcribed, Tor. 
4 w * Verſes from Congreve, 85, 115. 7 
Voerſes from Juvenal and Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, 545 Ct 
" 1 by Prion, Congreve, and Addiſon, 85, _— 
. — deſcriptions of a horſe, 86; 87. 
— from Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, 6. 
A — from Statius, 92. 
{> Virtue, its intereſts ſupplanted * common cuſtom, ST 
——— Chriſtian, recommended, 
——- miſrepreſented by — 2 ibĩd- 
Viſion of Xenoption, 112. 
Umbra, her letter on public ſhame, 96. 
4 Vniverlities, the foundation of them owing to religion, 63. 
18 „ ere ibid. 
1 a Univerſity-education, its errors, 94. 


W. 


| il ALSINGHAM, „ rep Rinne . 
1 — bn —— 
| 1 Wedding -cloaths, the vanity af them expoſed, 114. 
Wenefrede, Saint, a doubtful. perſon, 91. 
mag Whiſton, Mr. his letter on · the longitude, 108. 
Wilkins, Biſhop, his art of flying, Ira. 
Th ' Wiſdomz . Solomon's choice. of it, ibid: 
— _ indecencies committed at it, 63. 
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ENOPHON, account of. the viſion of Hercules, 1123. 
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